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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


S usual during March, labour requirements declined to their low 

point and unemployment rose to its seasonal peak. The amount 

of change in the labour market situation was small compared with the 

changes of earlier months. Unemployment continued to rise slowly during 

the first half of the month, reaching a new post-war high at mid-March, 

but fell steadily in the second half, as the normal spring pick-up gained 
strength. 


Reports received at the end of March indicate that unemployment 
continued to rise during the first three weeks of the month and then fell 
steadily but unevenly across the country. In British Columbia, an in- 
creasing backlog of orders for lumber strengthened the spring pick-up 
in employment and a strong upturn was recorded in agriculture in the 
Prairie Provinces. The rising labour requirements of manufacturing 
were still evident in Ontario, although the employment increase was 
not as marked during March as in February. The effect of these gains 
was offset by the release of workers in Quebec and the Atlantic Prov- 
inces. Employment decreases in these regions were largely concen- 
trated in pulpwood logging areas, where hauling operations were coming 
to a close. 
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A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 


The foregoing developments 
were reflected in the results of the 
latest labour force survey conducted 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in the week ended March 19. During 
that week, the number of persons 
with jobs was estimated to be 
4,999,000, a seasonal drop of some 
13,000 from the previous month but 
a gain of about 30,000 from the 


Persons same month in 1954. 
With Jobs 


The increase’ in employment 
over the preceding year was still 
substantially short of the growth 
in the number of persons _partici- 
pating in the labour force. Conse- 
quently, the estimated number of 
persons without jobs and seeking 
work (401,000) together with those 
laid off for a full week (18,000) 
totalled 419,000, or some 80,000 


more than last year. 


The yearto-year increase in 
Pee ees, ee Rene eee ee unemployment indicated by these 
Sabine cunt Re tite ae G figures was accompanied by an 
increase in the length of time un- 
In the March issue, the lines representing employed persons have been look- 
persons with jobs in non-agricultural in- . 

dustries for 1953 and for 1954 were inad- Mg for work. On the average, 31 
roa. pepe ie per cent of all persons without jobs 
and seeking work in the first quarter of this year had been jobless for 
more than three months, compared with 26 per cent for the first quarter 


quarter of 1954, 


The labour force and its various components have displayed some 
notable changes during the past two years (see accompanying chart). 
During the past four months, for example, the average year-to-year in- 
crease in the labour force has been close to 100,000 persons. This high 
rate of annual increase has partially offset the unusually low rate of 
growth prevailing in the earlier months of last year. In the first half of 
1954 the labour force showed an annual increase of only 35,000. 


Other significant changes become apparent when agricultural and 
non-agricultural employment trends are examined separately. Iprecent 
months, the number of persons with jobs-in agriculture has onfe again 
fallen below year-earlier levels. This retum to the earlier post-war 
trend followed a six-month period in which the farm labour force increased 
on a year-to-year basis. Non-farm employment, on the other hand, has 
been substantially higher than the comparable figures in 1954 since 
January, after being well below yearearlier levels for more than a year. 


The year-to-year increase in non-farm employment during the first 
quarter of 1955 reflects a rising level of output in a variety of industries. 
Housing construction continued to show substantial gains over last year 
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during the first two months, although activity appeared to slow down in 
March, Manufacturing output during February showed marked increases in 
the production of motor vehicles, iron and steel products and wood prod- 
ucts. Mineral output also increased over the preceding year, although this 
comparison is distorted by the strike of metal miners in progress at the 
beginning of last year. 


The Construction Industry 

Average annual employment in the construction industry? rose steadi- 
ly from 1945 to 1952 and then fell somewhat in the next two years (see 
accompanying chart). The latest monthly employment indexes suggest 
that the decline in total construction employment may be at an end, In 
the second half of 1954, employment in the construction of buildings 
and structures still appeared to be falling but in the construction of 
highways, bridges and streets it was higher than a year before. Con- 
sequently, total construction employment was almost the same at the 
end of 1954 as at the end of 1953. 

Tracing employment trends in the two main components of the in- 
dustry shows that since 1947 employment in building construction rose 
more quickly than did the total construction figure and reached a peak 
in 1943. Employment in other types of construction climbed steadily 
until 1948, declined slightly in 1949 and then continued at a stable 
level until 1954, interrupted only by a brief spurt in 1952. 

Figures on the value of new construction (see table p. 380) show 
steady growth from 1945 to 1955; the forecast for 1955 is almost seven 
times as great as actual expenditures in 1945. Residential, non-resi- 
dential and engineering values all show steady growth, broken here and 
there by minor reversals. The value of new residential construction fell 
slightly in 195] and 1952 compared with 1950; that of non-residential 
construction showed a minor drop in 1954 compared with the previous 
year. Engineering construction declined somewhat in 1953 and 1954. 
In all types of construction, however, the outlook for 1955 is for ex- 
penditures greater than in any previous year. 


The slight declines in the 
value of engineering construction 


in ee dee en ere PEDOTRICTION CATA | 

dential construction in 1954 coin- (1949 = 100) fies 
cided with the decline in con- |. in 
struction employment. However, _,, : 120 
the strength of residential con- io |— prison Sreers = 
struction largely offset these 0}, eee 
declines, so that total expendi- 90 90 
tures continued to rise. The fore- #0 fe to 
cast expenditures for 1955, which ”F~ a” 
are 10 per cent higher than the “4 F 
preliminary estimate of actual exs * - 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Source: Employment ond Payrolls, D.B.S. 


penditures for 1954, support the 
view that construction employment 
in 1955 will at least equal that of 
1954. 


1 Based on the annual indexes of employment prepared by the Employment and 
Payrolls Section of Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The indexes are calculated from 
employment figures supplied by contractors usually employing 15 or more persons, 
Estimates of total construction employment obtained from the Labour Force Survey show 
similar movements. 
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AVERAGE SEASONAL CHANGES * Value of New Construction 
IN CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT, CANADA (millions of dollars) 


Highways, 
140 fk $6 Bridges ond Streets 4 140 Year Total Building Engineering 


Residential Other 


» + vente 130 
bs I | 1945 707 286 252 169 
120 fecsemeecoseeestceciecettesneteiesteeiee ore > 120 1946 1,074 413 356 305 
q 1947 1,424 540 482 402 
110 pepe 4 10 1948 1,877 668 632 577 
be d Buildings 1949 2,124 776 707 641 
100 ¢ and Sivictuves 100 1950 2,366 845 885 636 
1951 2,734 821 948 965 
90 ; a 1952 3,282 826 1,093 1,363 
4 1953, 3,665 1,084 1,252 1,329 
80 Rye, nciaeintpaniiie 80 1954, 3,694 1,169 1,230 1,295 
~. a 1955 4,064 1,283 1,333 1,448 
70 : 4 et 
| ee” irosecast” 
Forecast 
| Saesicioe Scot Basins oe 


' : 
“ BAe ie eae ee, SN Rae Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
“Plotted dato represent average ratios of employment indexes to corresponding 


12-month overage vo 


Seasonal Variations 

Employment in the construction industry has always been subject 
to wide seasonal variations. The amplitude of seasonal employment 
variations declined during the Second World War, increased from 1945 
to 1948 and became fairly steady in the years 1948-54. Seasonal em- 
ployment variations in the construction of highways, bridges and streets 
are, on the average, more than double those in the construction of 
buildings and structures (see accompanying chart). This difference may 
be traced directly to the circumstances under which construction is 
carried out in these two divisions of the construction industry. A con- 
siderable part of the work in construction of buildings and structures 
is carried on under cover and therefore can be done in the winter; on 
the other hand, highways and streets are exposed to the elements the 
year round and snow and cold weather are necessarily a greater hindrance 
to their construction than to the construction of buildings. 


Seasonal variations in construction employment are greatest in 
the Prairie and Maritime provinces and smallest in Ontario. These 
differences are probably the result of two factors: climate and the degree 
of mechanization. Ontario and Quebec, which generally speaking have 
a more severe climate than the Maritime Provinces, experience smaller 
seasonal variations in construction employment. They have, moreover, 
a much larger volume of construction and hence probably have a greater 
per capita investment in construction equipment. Mechanical equipment 
may be expected to cut dawn seasonality in construction employment. 
First of all, it enables work to be done in the winter that would other- 
wise be impossible, and in addition the cost of keeping equipment idle 
in winter creates a financial incentive for contractors to try to do more 
winter work. 
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Labour-Manogement Relations 


T mid-April, collective bargaining was in progress in a number of 
industries throughout the country, including logging, pulp and 
paper, automobile manufacturing, mining, construction and aircraft. At 
the same time it was announced that strike activity during March 1955 
reached the lowest point since April 195] in terms of time lost. In the 
first three months of 1955, the numbers of workers idle and of man-days 
lost through stoppages were comparable to the totals for the first quarter 
of last year. 


Guaranteed Employment Plan Formally Demanded 
The United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) recently included a 


demand for a guaranteed annual wage in contract negotiations with Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada, Limited, at Oshawa, Ont. The UAW served the 
same demand on General Motors in the United States. 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 


Grain Elevators —Following a brief strike at mid-month, a settlement 
was reported between the Lakehead Terminal Operators Association 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (AFL-TLC). The agreement, which 
concluded negotiations begun in late 1953, was reached with the help 
of a mediator appointed by the federal Minister of Labour. The terms of 
settlement include a 3-year contract running from January 1, 1954, to 
December 31, 1956, two additional paid statutory holidays for a total 
of eight days, a contributory health and welfare plan and a ]2-cents- 
per-hour wage increase distributed as follows: 5 cents retroactive to 
January 1, 1954, 3 cents retroactive to October 1, 1954, 2 cents re- 
troactive to January 1, 1955, and 2 cents effective January 1, 1956. 


Stevedoring —A collective agreement was reached between the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (CCL) covering deep-sea longshoremen on 
the West Coast. Under the new contract, which became effective last 
March 1, the basic wage rate was increased by 8 cents to $2.19 per hour. 


Longshoremen in Montreal also approved a settlement between the 
Shipping Federation of Canada and the [nternational Longshoremen’s 
Association (TLC). Included in the new contract are a 5-cent-an-hour 
wage increase, bringing the basic rate to $1.83 an hour, and an increase 
of 3 cents in the vacation, social security and pension fund. Total con- 
tributions by the employers to the fund are now 15 cents per hour. 


Rubber Products — Negotiations have been in progress for some months 
between unions and several rubber products firms in Ontario and Quebec. 
In Ontario, workers covered by these negotiations are represented by the 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers (CIO-CCL); in 
Quebec, by directly chartered locals of the Trades and Labour Congress. 


Negotiations in Ontario so far have resulted in several settlements 
reported to include a 4-cent-per-hour increase in wage rates and other 
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benefits (L.G., Mar., p. 250). Recent agreements reached by the union 
cover two Hamilton plants of Firestone Tire and Rubber Company and 
the Bowmanville plant of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. The 
dispute between the union and the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Limited, at New Toronto is being referred to conciliation. The 
union is still engaged in direct negotiations with a number of other 
companies in Ontario. No settlement had been reported by mid-April in 
the negotiations in progress in the province of Quebec. 


Shipbuilding —An agreement was reached between a group of AFL-TLC 
unions and the Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Limited, and Yarrows 
Limited, in Victoria, B.C. Under the terms of the two-year agreement, 
employees received a wage increase of 2)5 cents per hour, to be followed 
by a similar increase after the first year. 


The strike by electrical workers at the Burrard Shipyard in North 
Vancouver which began in January (L.G., Feb.,'p. 130) had not termi- 
nated at the time of writing. The other tradesmen involved, however, 
have returned to work under terms similar to those mentioned in this 
section. 


In Quebec, shipyard workers represented by the National Metal 
Trades Federation (CCL) submitted their disputes with shipbuilding 
firms at [Lauzon and Sorel to a conciliation board and are awaiting the 
board’s report. 


Pulp and Paper—Contract negotiations throughout the country, in both 
the newsprint and the fine paper groups, are schedulea to begin soon. 
The employees in both industrial groups are represented by AFL-TLC 
unions, except in Quebec, where the National Federation of Pulp and 
Paper Workers (CCCL) holds some contracts. Union and management 
demands have not yet been made public. It has been reported, however, 
that some firms which used to bargain jointly will ask for single com- 
pany bargaining and that operators in some regions will ask that oper- 
ations be put on a 7-day week basis. 


A new agreement was reached between the Canadian [nternational 
Paper Co. and three subsidiary companies with plants in Ontario, Quebec 
and New Brunswick and a group of unions representing some 5,500 
workers. The terms of settlement were reported to include a 5-per-cent 
increase in wage rates, increased shift differentials, sick leave with 
pay and company contributions to the health plan. 


Construction — At mid-April negotiations covering construction trades in 
several cities including Vancouver, Toronto, and Montreal were in pro- 
gress or due to begin. Wage increases and other benefits are sought by 


AFL-TLC unions and, in Quebec, by CCCL-affiliated syndicates also. 


A collective agreement was reached recently between 16 AFL-TLC 
unions and contractors for the St. Lawrence seaway. Wage rates and 
other working conditions on the project were reported to have been based 
on those in effect for construction trades in Toronto. Recent settlements 
in the construction industry include a wage increase of 15 cents and an 
increase in vacation pay from 2 to 4 per cent of earnings to carpenters 
in Winnipeg and a wage increase of 10 cents to electrical workers in 
Calgary. 
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The contract dispute between the Montreal Builders Exchange and 
the AFL-TLC and CCCL unions has been referred to a conciliation 
board. Wage rate increases and vacation pay of 4 instead of 2 per cent 
were included in the unions’ demands. 


Logging and Sawmills —Negotiations are in progress between Forest 
Industrial Relations and the International Woodworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) representing more than 30,000 woodworkers on the coast of British 
Columbia. The union’ is seeking a ]0-cent-an-hour wage increase and 
other benefits. The contract covering woodworkers in the interior runs 
until next year. 


Mining —Contract negotiations are in progress between the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL) and the management of Noranda Mines 
Limited and four other smaller mines in northwestern Quebec. The union’s 
demands at the five mines include voluntary revocable check-off, shorter 
hours and a wage increase of from 10 to 15 cents per hour. The dispute 
has been referred to a conciliation officer. The union is also negotiating 
over similar demands at several gold mines in northern Ontario. 


Negotiations are scheduled to get under way soon between the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (indep.) and the 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Limited, at Sudbury, Ont. and the 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada at Trail, B.C. The two 
agreements cover nearly 25,000 workers. The union is reported to be 
demanding a wage increase of 10 cents per hour and other benefits. 


Aircraft — No settlement has been reached in the contract negotiations 
between the International Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) and 
A.V. Roe Aircraft Limited and Orenda Engines Limited at Malton, Ont. 
A single contract for the two plants, wage increases and other contract 
changes appear to constitute the main issues in the dispute. A sizeable 
layoff of employees caused by a reduction of orders for aircraft occurred 
recently, 


Railways—A conciliation board reported on the dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways, all regions, and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and /inginemen (indep.) representing some 7,000 railway 
workers. A union demand for an increase of $1.35 in daily rates was 
turned down by the board, which recommended the adoption of a wage 
formula for the establishment of the 5-day week applicable to yard, 
hostling and other hourly-rated services and changes in paid vacation 
_ provisions. 


Civic Workers—A conciliation board recommended a wage increase of 
1.5 per cent for 1,500 outside workers of the city of Vancouver. Con- 
tract negotiations between the city and civic worker unions representing 
inside workers, firefighters and policemen are also in progress. In 
Toronto, wage increases of 15 and 8 per cent have been requested by 
outside and inside workers’ unions respectively. 


Work Stoppages 

Preliminary figures for March 1955 show a total of 1] work stoppages 
in existence, affecting 1,956 workers, with a time loss of 13,971] man- 
days. During February, there were 1] work stoppages involving 2,587 
workers and a time loss of 20,055 man-days. In March 1954, the totals 
were: 18 stoppages, 1,799 workers involved and 14,625 man-days lost. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


NEMPLOYMENT was still ris- 
ing slowly in most sections 
of Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces at the end of March. In other 
parts of the country the period of 
winter inactivity had been passed 
and increasing numbers of workers 
were being absorbed into manu- 
facturing and outdoor operations. 
For the country as a whole, the 
employment and unemployment 
situation at the end of the month 
was much the same as at the 
beginning. 
Changes in the level of local 
unemployment were generally quite 
small, justifying reclassification in 


CANADA 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
labour market groups, 


Per Cent Per Cent 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


only ten areas during the month. Five areas were reclassified from the 
moderate to the substantial surplus category and five from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate surplus category leaving the totals unchanged. 
Three-fifths of the total number of areas surveyed, representing two- 
fifths of all wage-earners, were classified in the substantial labour 
surplus category at April 1. This compares with about one-half of all 
areas, representing just over one-third of all wage-earners in the same 
category a year earlier. 


An upturn in manufacturing accounted for the improved labour market 
situation in the largest areas to be reclassified. The labour surplus 
in Montreal was reduced by the recall of workers to firms manufacturing 
shoes and clothing. Similarly, the rising production of motor vehicles 
and parts accounted for the upward reclassification of Windsor and the 
Niagara Peninsula. The changes in other smaller areas were largely 
influenced by the level of logging operations. 


Labour 
Market Areas 


r. —- Apr. l r. —— Apr. 1 | Apr. poets Apr. 1 | Apr Pot 
Biss) | Apts! | Ane t | Apt 2 | Apts | abs, | Voss |. dose 


Metropolitan 
Major Industrial 
Major Agricultural 


Minor 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 
April 1, 1955 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: 


40. per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 


Hamilton 
Quebec —Levis 
St. John's 
Vancouver — New 
Westminster 
Winnipeg 


Comer Brook 
Comwall 
Fort William — 

Port Arthur 
Famham — Granby 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Peterborough 
Rouyn—Vol d'Or 
Sarnio 
Shawinigan Falls 
SHERBROOKE 
Sydney 
TIMMINS — 

KIRKLAND LAKE 
Trois Rivieres 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Calgary 
1 Edmonton 
MONTREAL 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 
WINDSOR 


Brantford 
Guelph 
Holifax 
Kingston 
Kitchener 

London 

NIAGARA PENINSULA 
Oshawa 

Seint John 

Sudbury 

Victoria 


— 


e— 


Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Prince Albert 
Riviere du Loup 
Thetford —Megontic — 
St. Georges 

Yorkton 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbell ton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Douphin 
DRUMHELLER 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gospe 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 


Lochute — Ste. Therese 


LINDSAY 
Medicine Hot 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
PEMBROKE 
Portage la Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — St. 
Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


<< 


<< 


Barrie 
Brandon 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


BELLEVILLE - 
TRENTON 
Brampton 
Cronbrook 
Dowson Creek 
Golt 
Goderich 
Listowel 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Simcoe 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
Swift Current 
TRAIL ~ NELSON 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock = Ingersoll 


v 


| — > The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT again declined in 


_ ATLANTIC” the Atlantic region during March as 

Reiner gece leer akan ab dS hauling operations were completed 
Per Cent in the logging industry. Sawmills, 
od ama lumber yards and trucking establish- 
80 ments also released workers in the 
70 second half of the month as a result 
60 of temporary weight restrictions 
50 being imposed on provincial high- 
40 a om way traffic. The estimated number 
30 t of persons with jobs at March 19 


was 432,000, a decline of 6,000 


from a month earlier but an increase 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE of 10,000 from a year earlier. Since 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP4 seasonal additions to the labour 


force were taking place during the 


month, the increase in unemployment was somewhat larger than the de- 
cline in employment. Similarly, a year-to-year comparison shows a slight 
rise in unemployment despite the higher number employed this year. 


While total employment was higher in March than a year ago, manu- 
facturing employment continued to lag behind last year. The transpor- 
tation equipment and iron and steel industries have been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the downward trend in total manufacturing employment. Lack 
of orders for railway freight cars and reduced demands for primary iron 
and steel products were the leading reasons for the downturn in employ- 
ment in the two major industrial groups. Falling employment in iron and 
and steel and transportation equipment had the most marked effects in 
the Sydney and New Glasgow labour markets because of the concentra- 
tion of these industries in these areas. Newfoundland was the only prov- 
ince of the region in which manufacturing employment as a whole was 
maintained at a higher level this year than last. Pulp and paper and food 
and beverages, the principal manufacturing industries in this province, 
showed more buoyancy in the early months of 1955 than in the same 
months last year, a record level of employment being reached in the pulp 
and paper industry. 


In non-manufacturing, almost all industries recorded year-to-year 
increases in employment during March. Logging, although falling off 
rapidly in the last half of the month, recorded the most notable increase 
over a year ago. 


While unemployment increased again in March, the classification 
of all 21 areas in the region remained the same at April 1 as a month 
earlier: three in the moderate and 28 in the substantial labour surplus 
category. A year earlier, two areas were in the moderate and 19 were in 
the substantial labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment and unem- 
ployment changed very little during the month. Hauling operations pro- 
ceeded without difficulty as a result of continuing cold weather. Activity 
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in the construction industry had not developed to any extent but seal 
fishing got under way, providing employment for approximately 400 work- 
ers. Total employment continued at a higher level than last year. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec region QUEBEC 
conti nu ed its seasonal decline wel] Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
into March. Logging activities were labour market groups:.1955. 


Per Cent 


reduced to a minimum with the com- 
pletion of hauling operations, and 
seasonal activities in agriculture, 
transportation and construction were 
still held back by cold weather and 
frost. Moreover, labour requirements 
in manufacturing showed no appreci- 
able change, employment increases 
being largely confined to the recall 
of workers laid off earlier in the 
season. The number of persons with 
jobs in Quebec at March 19, 1955, 
was estimated at 1,384,000, a 
decline of 23,000 from February and of 17,000 from a year earlier. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP4 


A sharp year-to-year decline in the number of agricultural workers 
continued to account for the lower employment levels in Quebec this 
year compared with last. The drop in farm employment, evident since 
December, has resulted mainly from the greater number of farmers and 
farmers’ sons who left agriculture this winter for employment in the 
woods. Many of these men still had not returned to farming at March 19, 
when the number of persons with jobs in agriculture was estimated at 
172,000 compared with 212,000 a year before. 


Labour market classifications in total showed no change during 
March, although two areas shifted positions. The \Montreal local office 
area moved from the substantial to the moderate surplus category, while 
Sherbrooke moved from moderate to substantial surplus. At the beginning 
of April, three of the 24 areas in the region were still in the moderate 
and 2] in the substantial labour surplus category. A year before, five 
were in the moderate and 19 in the substantial labour surplus classifi- 
cation. 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. Work on 
the heavy construction program scheduled for this summer was gradually 
getting under way. Employment also increased in the clothing industry 
as activities neared the seasonal peak in production; little change was 
evident in other manufacturing industries. Unemployment continued at a 
higher level than in the same period in 1954. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment in- 
creased slightly during March as woodsmen returned temporarily to the 
labour market before the start of the spring river drive. Requirements 
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for workers in consumer goods industries increased slightly although 
employment in these industries remained well below that of the previous 
year. 


Sherbrooke (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Although primary textile firms reported continuing high levels of em- 
ployment, labour demand in clothing firms, particularly hosiery, was 
still weak. Unemployment remained relatively heavy among carpenters, 
painters and other construction workers. 


Trois Rivieres (major industrial), Remained in Group 1. Relatively large 
numbers of loggers and construction workers were still registered for 
employment at the end of March. Unemployment levels throughout the 
area continued above those of the previous year, although some industries 
such as textiles showed some improvement. 


Drummondville (minor). Remained in Group 1. Labour surpluses throughout 
the winter have been smaller than last year, largely reflecting increased 
activities in the textile industry. The seasonal peak in unemployment 
was passed in February. 


ONTARIO 


ONTARIO 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
labour market groups, 1955. 
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LITTLE over-all change occurred 
in the employment situation in 
Ontario during March. although the 
gradual upturm in manufacturing 
that began in Febmary continued. 
The number of persons working full 
time increased by about 18,000 but 


this increase consisted largely of 


50 
40 


persons previously on short-time or 

temporary layoff. The total number 

Be with jobs remained virtually un- 

changed at 1,887,000, a figure about 

4 16,000 higher than a year earlier. 

For the first time since last April, 

GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 a year-to-year increase occurred 

in the number with jobs in the non- 

agricultural industries. Unemployment levels changed very little during 
the month and were still slightly higher than in 1954. 


The early spring upturn in employment, already evident in the 
region in February, slowed down with the bad weather in March. The 
beginning of much construction work was delayed and further small 
reductions occurred in woods operations; hauling was not expected to 
begin again until the end of April. Some strengthening occurred in the 
automobile, clothing, iron and steel and some electrical apparatus 
manufacturing industries and there was also some pick-up in shipbuilding 
and repairing in preparation for the opening of navigation. On the other 
hand, employment decreased in tobacco processing as the industry 
approached the end of its season and signs of slackening appeared in 
agricultural implement, radio and television set and upholstered furni- 
ture manufacturing. 
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These small employment changes during the month resulted in the 
reclassification of six labour market areas. Windsor, Niagara Peninsula, 
and Belleville-Trenton moved from the substantial to the moderate 
surplus category, while Timmins- Kirkland Lake, Lindsay and Pembroke 
did the reverse. At the beginning of April,. 12 of the 34 areas in the 
region were still in the substantial surplus category and 22 were in the 
moderate surplus category, compared with seven in the substantial sur- 
plus, 25 in the moderate surplus category and two in balance a year 
earlier. 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Employment in most 
industries in the area showed a gradual increase. By the end of March 
some shortages were developing for machinists, toolmakers, sheet metal 
workers and electricians but all requirements were being met. Con- 
struction starts were slowed down by storms at the end of the month 
but were expected to increase early in April. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. No change occurred 
in the employment situation during March since bad weather brought all 
outdoor activity (other than snow removal) to a halt and delayed the 
beginning of new construction jobs by two or three weeks. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The spring upturn was 
slow although housing starts in the area were slightly higher during the 
first months of this year than in the same period in 1954. Manufacturing 
of radio and television sets slowed down but production of clothing and 
boots and shoes for the spring market was pradually increasing. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
gradual increase in automobile production reduced labour surpluses but 
construction was very slow this year and unemployment levels were 
still considerably higher than they were a year ago. 


Niagara Peninsula (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 
2. Increased production in the automobile supplier plants and in some of 
the iron and steel products industries reduced surpluses in the area. 


Timmins - Kirkland Lake (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group ]. Further small reductions in log cutting and hauling increased 
the labour supply during the month. 


Belleville- Trenton (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 


Lindsay and Pembroke (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region increased during March from the 
winter low point reached in early February. The seasonal upswing in 
non-farm activities was delayed by severe cold but placements of farm 
workers increased steadily throughout the month. Unemployment showed 
some corresponding reduction, although the decline did not match the 
gain in employment because of a seasonal increase in the labour force. 
The estimated number of persons with jobs at March 19 was 882,000, 
an increase of 11,000 from a month earlier and 8,000 from a year earlier. 
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Only one area, Drumheller, was 


PRAIRIE reclassified during the month— 

Proportion of paid workers within each of the four from the moderate to the substantial 
labour market groups, 1955, 

Per Cent labour surplus category. At the 


beginning of April, 11 of the 20 
areas in the region were in the 
moderate and nine were in the 
substantial labour surplus cate- 
gory. A year earlier, two areas 
were in balance, 15 were in the 
moderate and three in the sub- 
stantial labour surplus category. 


H Local Area Developments 
cAthhins ateaheee ae 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 , : 
in Group 2. Labour requirements 


were increasing in construction 
and wholesale and retail trade but layoffs occurred in some manufacturing 
lines. Meanwhile, the labour force increased because of a steady influx 
of workers from other areas. The net result was an increase in employ- 
ment, unemployment remaining relatively unchanged. Construction ac- 
tivity increased despite the continuance of extremely cold weather during 
most of the month but employment was intermittent in the industry be- 
cause of the weather conditions. Labour surpluses persisted in almost all 
occupations in the area, the exceptions being stenographic and clerical 
help. 


’ 
Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment changed 
very little during the month as labour requirements for the construction 
industry had not increased to any extent. All major industries in the 
area showed improvement over a year earlier but since the year-to-year 
increase in the labour force had been large, unemployment was also 
greater than last year. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group l. The seasonal low point 
in employment was reached in February and there was little pick-up in 
March. Some staff reductions occurred in packing houses and transporta- 
tion but a correspondingly small increase occurred in other industries. 
The volume of construction work in progress during the month was 
notably higher than a year ago. Similarly, the value of contracts awarded 
in the first two months of 1955 was substantially greater than in the 
same period last year, indicating that demands for construction labour 
will be heavy in the summer season. 


Drumheller (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Unemployment 
increased principally as a result of layoffs in coal mining. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region increased only slightly during 
March but reached a level significantly higher than in March 1954, 
Logging was curtailed in several areas mainly because of heavy snow- 
falls but also because of the spring break-up and resulting road re- 
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strictions. Sawmills in some areas 
continued to operate at capacity; d : x 

3 e Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
in others, production was hampered Mesias Haitanareone, FES, 

by adverse weather conditions, | PerCent 
Construction and manufacturing | 90 — 
were somewhat busier than in _ | 80 
February. Wholesale and retail | 70 
trade were at normal levels for | 60 
this time of year. Agricultural | 50 
activity increased seasonally, In | 40 
the week ending March 19, 414,000 30 
persons were estimated to have 
jobs, 4,000 more than in February, 
and 12,000 more than in March SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
1954. GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP4 


PACIFIC 


Although unfavourable weather 
greatly reduced logging activity for most of March, there was considerable 
improvement by the end of the month. Export lumber markets continued 
to be strong and lumber sales in Prairie markets were increasing. Shingle 
and plywood mills were busy and pulp and paper mills were operating 
at capacity. In manufacturing, machine shops were busier and heavy 
steel manufacturers had a substantial volume of work. 


During the month, only one labour market area was reclassified, 
from the substantial labour surplus to the moderate labour surplus 
category. At the beginning of April, five of the ten local labour 
market areas were in the substantial and five were in the moderate 
labour surplus category. At the corresponding date in 1954, six areas 
were in the substantial and four were in the moderate labour surplus 
category. 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group l. A 
moderate gain in employment occurred. Forest operations were greatly 
reduced as a result of heavy snowfalls, with a consequent decrease in 
log inventories. Log supplies, however, are still adequate, although a 
high level of lumber production was maintained during the month. Em- 
ployment increased in some sectors of manufacturing, notably in heavy 
steel manufacturing and in machine shops. The volume of construction 
under way is fairly heavy and is expected to be higher than in 1954. 
Building permits for the first two months of this year were substantially 
higher than last year. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. The employment situ- 
ation was considerably better than a year earlier although most of the 
larger logging operations were suspended for the greater part of the 
month because of heavy snowfalls. Sawmills were producing at capacity 
and no surplus of sawmill labour exists. Construction activity was 
slowed down by cold weather early in the month but picked up later. 


Trail - Nelson (minor). Moved from Group ] to Group 2. The small increase 
inemployment is attributable to minor improvements in several industries. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 11, 1955) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items 
Previous | Previous 
Month 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................-- 5,400, 000 ae ee ee | 
Persons with jobe@ <p cscccscscsscossscectensigvessoens 4,999,000 0.31 + 0.6 
At work 35 hours oF more .......ssssseceseeee 4,484,000 0.0) 2025 
At work less than 35 hourS.............00-+- 391,000 2. OM ELT: 7%, 
On sh ort time vescscevsastecelvswcconstsscusects 47,000 0,0)1 =34-2 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... 226,000 2.6 | +15,9 
Other’ £0 a8 ONS Sic cecssaccanesdcaxccwhssscannesan 118,000 17] +26.9 
With jobs but not at work..............0.0006 124,000 S719) 4558 
Laid off full: week, vicccsscccsasacasepeducsce 18,000 ge a == 8 iP 
Other. reas Ge sisecelacswahatutoxs techs: eons =k 106,000 1.0 | +14.0 
Paid -Wotk@l@ jsccanscoccsivaccisexctscasuassstleonas 3,826,000 0.5] + 2.0 
[et SgPiCWLCURS 05 ccapeasdcoateaesctevennvesesoes 82,000 2.5] — 5.8 
Notmagrictilttrall <.cccrcasccccveat-0cstuanncces 3,744,000 0.6 | + 2.2 
Persons without jobs and seeking work..|Mar. 19 401,000 5.8 | +24,9 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic. sis, cris ouctrecsn exes Goes 84,455 + 4.4 
ue Rete os ovo dusapsch akon caacs satensatceatnceoneees a) 217,542 + 9,3 
OEP IO ooo nas taveoncgeeesccensieus os easeaettetatcesose 175,366 +14,3 
PF Qi0 $6 Pee oe ced ovk ceogecenesccceusivesusaceauaianttapecces 95 ,232 +24.4 
Pacitie sassecess sbacévduerdideedncerdussuutveheentadaccea 60,318 + 0.7 
Total, all regione ci. ceacuscscattarctysanapeoerss 632,913 +111 
Claims for U.I. Benefit 
Onnd in at y se acscht evn saenede tests arated dasesv anon 447,756 + 3.6 
Supplement ary. assceacencdecnesssudsvenstsbuactsuuases 130,830 +62.7 
Amount of Benefit Payments ............sess0+ oe +17.6 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ...........« 105.8 —11 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... 103.6 — 4.3 
Iinmii grt 1621 Joc. .cecswevand econ seas eosudepieeeamentnsonaa 4 — 8.7(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ...........s00++ +12,6(c) 
No. of workers involved ...... a + 2,9(c) 
Noe of Strikes | 6.:ccs:cascdecesessatgsaastenncpeteace —41.3(c) 


Earnings and Income 


Average weekly wages and salaries .......... + 3.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...........-..0++- + 1.7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... + 0.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ..........2..2++ + 2.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... + 0.4 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)|Jan- + 18 
Total labour inc ome.....sssssssessseese $000,000 | January + 4.1 
Industrial Production 

Total (average 1935 -39=100)......csececececeeee . 

Manuf ac turing’ discos sssssaecevnsguccacstnesemeteasces is 


Durables’ .i.c.iicscsccccasscecdestueouameeraenets 
NomDurables. ...............ssseseese tah dstaases 


+144 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 


Current 


: Interest 


TLC and CCL Agree on 
Principles of Merger 


A major step towards the union of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour was 
taken March 9 in Ottawa when leading 
officials of the two organizations adopted 
a set of basic principles for a merged 
federation. CCL Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald, speaking for the eight- 
man unity committee, announced that the 
group had “made exceptional progress 
towards our goal of a merger”. 

At the same time as the merger prin- 
ciples were endorsed, the committee 
announced the appointment of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, OBE, QC, of Montreal, as 
impartial arbitrator in jurisdictional dis- 
putes between the TLC and the CCL. 
Mr. Goldenberg will arbitrate any juris- 
dictional conflicts arising out of the no- 
raiding agreement of November 8, 1954, 
between the two organizations. Affiliated 
unions of the two labour bodies are being 
invited to subscribe to this agreement on 
a voluntary basis. 

The merger principles, which will have to 
be approved by the governing officials of 
both organizations and at the annual con- 
ventions of both labour bodies, are as 
follows :— 

The new congress will include as equals 
all union organizations now in either body 
and other legitimate groups that may wish 
to join. 

The new congress shall be dedicated “to 
the principle of promoting and advocating 
the best interests of its membership in the 
economical, social, and legislative fields”. 

The objective will be the creation of a 
centre which will eventually unify all sec- 
tions of bona fide organized labour in 
Canada. 

~The principles of both industrial and 


craft concepts of organization are recog- 


nized as equally necessary. 
Affiliates of the new congress will be 


encouraged to settle any difference which 


may arise “by voluntary agreement in con- 
sultation with the officers and officials of 
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the new Congress; by mutual agreement 
between themselves; or by such other 
means as will resolve the issues amicably 
and intelligently”. 

Constitutional provision will be made to 
assure the right of all workers, regardless 
of race, colour, creed, or national origin, 
to share fully in the benefits of trade 
union organization. 

Effective machinery will be established 
to combat discrimination and promote a 
constructive program on human rights. 

Every legitimate means will be taken 
to protect the Canadian labour movement 
from corruption and dishonesty. 

The new congress will affirm its adher- 
ence to the principles of democracy and its 
abhorrence to totalitarianism in any form, 
including Communism and Fascism. This 
principle provides that “no organization 
which, in the view of the new Congress, 
subscribes to, or supports, totalitarianism, 
shall be eligible for affiliation”. 

Initially, the regional and departmental 
structures and employees, including those 
engaged in administration, will be retained. 
Later, the two structures will be integrated 
into one organization. 

Provincial Federations and Labour 
Councils will amalgamate as soon as prac- 
ticable following the merger. 

Every effort will be made to bring about 
the attainment of these “mutually desired” 
objectives as rapidly as circumstances will 
permit. 

According to the program established by 
the unity committee, five steps have been 
provided for the establishment of the new 
labour group: They are:— 

Submission of a statement of principles 
to the executive councils of both congresses. 

Drafting of a constitution for the new 
congress. 

Submission of the proposed constitution 
to the executive councils. 

Submission of the constitution to the 
national conventions of both labour bodies. 
(The TLC: convention opens May 30 at 
Windsor, Ont., the CCL convention on 
October 10 at Toronto.) 

Convoking a founding convention for the 
new congress. 


CCCL Advised to Withhold 
Comments on Merger 


In connection with labour unity in 
Canada and its possible repercussions, the 
General President of the CCCL has warned 
CCCL members to withhold comment until 
the federation’s next convention has decided 
on the CCCL stand. 
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Gérard Picard last month issued an 
official statement so that “stories, rumours 
and contradictory comments may not 
become too frequent within our movement 
or outside of it”. 

His statement reads as follows: 


The future of the CCCL has become a 
subject of great interest as a result of the 
publication, during the last few weeks, of 
news despatches announcing that the organic 
fusion of the main labour organizations in 
the United States has been practically 
decided upon and that the organic fusion 
of the two most representative labour 
organizations in Canada (the Trades and 
Labour Congress and the Canadian Congress 
of Labour) is making rapid progress. 

News of such importance is likely to 
arouse comment within and without trade- 
union circles, and it is to be expected in 
particular that members of the CCCL will 
be asked to express their opinion. 

We must all bear in mind, however, that 
the convention of the CCCL is the supreme 
authority within our movement, and that it 
will be up to the convention to make what- 
ever decision it may deem advisable when 
the proper time comes. 

Our next convention will be held at Quebec 
in September, and it is of the utmost import- 
ance that every member be prepared _ to 
discuss the situation objectively. Until that 
time, it would be advisable and in the in- 
terests of the movement in general that 
there be no public discussion between 
affiliated organizations or with other organ- 
izations. 

The CCCL has not received any invita- 
tion to date to join the Canadian labour 
organizations which are planning amalgama- 
tion; neither has it been kept informed of 
their discussions. All the information we 
have at present is derived from the reports 
and comments published in the newspapers. 


The CCCL has a little more than 100,000 
members in 460 syndicates. Almost all of 
these members are in the province of 
Quebec. 


UMW’s McMaster Ousted, 
Takes Members to SIU 


A sudden merger of two of Canada’s 
maritime unions last month brought most 
of the country’s inland and deep-sea 
sailors into one organization. The amalga- 
mation followed the expulsion by his parent 
union of the leader of one of the merging 
groups. 

On March 17, Capt. H. N. McMaster, 
President of the Montreal local of the 
mariners’ division of the United Mine 
Workers of America, was expelled for 
alleged failure to extend the union’s con- 
stitutional rights to members. The local’s 
charter was lifted at the same time. 

The same day Capt. McMaster met with 
Hal Banks, Canadian Director of the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America (AL-TLC), and promised to bring 
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his membership into the SIU. The next 
day it was announced that Capt. McMaster 
had been named advisory consultant on the 
policy committee of the SIU. 

Capt. McMaster’s expulsion from the 
UMW was announced by Irving A. 
Desroches, Regional Director, who accused 
him of charging exorbitant dues and initia- 
tion fees and of levying assessments on the 
members without authority. He added that 
Capt. McMaster had held no union meet- 
ings in the last four years and had failed 
to negotiate collective agreements in the 
presence of a committee which should have 
been elected for the purpose. 

The National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, headed by Capt. McMaster, 
affiliated with the United Mine Workers 
of America four years ago (L.G., 1951, 
p. 1618). The Association, which at that 
time was an affiliate of the National Mari- 
time Federation, had been refused affilia- 
tion by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., 1951, p. 1339). 

With the addition of the UMW seamen, 
the Seafarers’ International Union now has 
a membership of about 7,000. The SIU’s 
Canadian district was formed four years 
ago to replace the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, which the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board had ruled was not a “trade 
union” or “union” within the definition of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (L.G., 1951, p. 191). The 
Board’s decertification order was _ subse- 
quently upheld by a decision of the High 
Court of Justice of Ontario (L.G., 1951, 
p. 697). 


Two Unions Endorse 
AFL-CIO Merger Plan 


According to press reports, two interna- 
tional unions have signed the AFL-CIO 
merger agreement (L.G., March, p. 277) 
and another, which previously had. refused ° 
to do so, has signed the no-raiding agree- 
ment drafted by the two federations last 
year. 

Early last month the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union (AFL) and the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) announced that they had 
ratified the merger agreement. On the same 
day the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) announced that they would sign the 
no-raiding agreement. 

In announcing his executive board’s 
decision, Steelworkers’ President David J. 
McDonald said his union hopes to work 
out an amalgamation with the AFL 
Aluminum Workers. The Steelworkers 
have about 20,000 members in aluminum 
plants, the AFL union about 15,000. 
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Cio Oil Workers Merge 
With CIO Chemical Union 


A new union, the International Union of 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers (CIO), 
came into being on March 4 with the 
merger of the Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO) and the United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers of America (CIO). 


O. A. Knight, the Oil Workers’ President 
since 1940, and T. M. McCormick, the Oil 
Workers’ Secretary-Treasurer, were elected 
to the same posts in the new union. The 
four Vice-presidents of the new union 
are: B. J. Schafer, OWIU Vice-president; 
Elwood D. Swisher, President of the old 
chemical workers union; and Joseph Apple- 
baum and Jack Curran, former district 
directors of the chemical union. 

Organizing jurisdiction will cover the 
“atomic, petroleum, gas, chemical, and 


- allied, related and similar industries in the 


United States and Canada”. A member- 
ship of 1,000,000 is the union’s goal, which 
they hope to achieve by further mergers 
and organizing efforts in areas where 
membership is thin. President Knight 
views a merger with the AFL International 
Chemical Workers’ union as likely in the 
near future. 


An international executive board of 16 
members, 16 alternate board members and 
16 district directors (15 districts in the 
United States and one in Canada) have 
been selected. Nine oil union delegates 
were elected to the international executive 
board; seven OWIU men were chosen alter- 
nate members and eight were appointed 
as district directors. The rest of the 
international board and board alternates 
were drawn from the chemical union. 

The headquarters of the old oil workers 


union at Denver will serve the new 
OCAWIU. 


NES Completes Plan to 
Reeruit Seaway Labour 


Comprehensive plans to help contractors 
engaged on the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project to obtain the best avail- 
able applicants to meet their manpower 
requirements have been prepared by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Under the program, a St. Lawrence Central 
Employment Bureau will be established to 
inventory manpower resources after local 
National Employment Service offices have 
called in all job-seekers for re-interview. 

Arrangements concluded with the Ontario 
Hydro Electric Power Commission and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority provide for 
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recruitment through the NES of the labour 
requirements of both these organizations 
which are engaged in the Seaway develop- 
ment. The Cornwall local office of the 
NES, which is centrally located in relation 
to the works now commencing or at 
present under construction, will be the office 
of origin for the labour supply. 

Under the scheme, local offices of the 
NES will be informed of occupations that 
will be engaged on the project in order 
that they may provide the Cornwall 
centre with information on the number, 
qualifications and continued availability or 
workers in these categories who are ready 
to accept employment on the project. As 
labour demand develops, the Cornwall 
office will be in a position to request the 
despatch of workers as required. 

National Employment Service offices are 
being requested to discourage uncontrolled 
movements of workers into the area as far 
as it is possible for them to do so. In 
order to facilitate an orderly movement, 
information bulletins will be issued from 
time to time on the labour needs on the 
project. 

The present working force will increase 
to a maximum of between 4,000 and 5,000 
in 1956 and 1957, according to the Hon. 
George H. Challies, First Vice-Chairman of 
Ontario Hydro. 


Vocational Guidance Films 
Now Available from NFB 


A new series of filmstrips about Cana- 
dian occupations, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, is now available from the 
National Film Board. The series was 
produced for use in conjunction with the 
Department’s monographs on occupations. 

So far produced in the new series 
are: Plumber, Pipefitter, and Steamfitter ; 
Careers in the Engineering Profession; 
Technical Operations in Radio & Elec- 
tronics; and The Social Worker. 

Other filmstrips related to guidance in- 
clude Geology as a Career and Mapmaking: 
Field Surveys sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys, and 
the NFB’s Teaching as a Career and 
Nursing as a Career. 

These filmstrips explain the academic 
requirements for entry into the job, the 
nature of the work, the value of the work 
te the community and, in some cases, the 
remuneration which can be expected. Some 
indication is given as to the kind of per- 
sonality which tends to improve one’s 
chances of success in the particular work 
described. 
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Cancels Offer to Convene 
Meeting on Unemployment 


The Canadian Welfare Council has can- 
celled its earlier offer to call a federal- 
provincial conference to deal with the 
question of assistance to the unemployed 
not covered by unemployment insurance 
(L.G., March, p. 262). The Council 
assumes that its aim will now be met 
through the official federal-provincial con- 
ference being called by the Prime Minister. 


“Our own offer to call a conference”, said 
Lawrence Freiman, Council President, “was 
to facilitate discussion by governments of 
this important question. We are very 
encouraged by the present turn of events. 
We have every confidence that advantage 
will be taken at the forthcoming confer- 
ence to consider the needs of the unpro- 
tected unemployed as well as measures to 
increase actual employment.” 


B.C. Committee to Study 
Seasonal Unemployment 


Measures to reduce seasonal unemploy- 
ment in British Columbia are being 
studied by a committee composed of busi- 
ness, government, industry and labour 
representatives established last month in 
Vancouver under the auspices of the 
National Employment Service. The com- 
mittee, which will receive suggestions and 
proposals from its members at later 
sessions, is the first of its kind in the 
province. 

The committee’s main job will be to 
seek ways of “spreading the work around” 
by transferring projects normally done 
during the summer months to the winter, 
when logging camps close down and con- 
struction almost comes to a_ standstill. 
Business and labour leaders are reported 
to be also considering the possibility of 
developing more secondary industry in 
order to reduce economic dependence on 
the weather. 


U.S. Factory Employment 
Increases in February 


An increase in factory employment in 
the United States during February was the 
most significant labour market develop- 
ment of the month, according to a report 
by the Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce. A similar increase was the most 
significant feature of the Canadian labour 
market in February (L.G., March, p. 245). 

Unemployment was reported at 3,383,000, 
or 36,000 higher than January’s 3,347,000. 
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Both Departments said this change was so 
small that it was in the realm of possible 
statistical error. 

Total employment—at 59-9 million in 
February—did not change significantly from 
the previous month as gains in manufac- 
turing were offset by seasonal declines in 
other activities. Manufacturing plants 
reported substantial increases in their pay- 
rolls to 16-1 million, about 120,000 higher 
than in January. Metal and metal products 
industries led the advances in durable goods 
manufacturing. The largest gain—28,000— 
was in machinery, the first significant 
advance in this industry in two years. 
Primary metals and transportation equip- 
ment continued the gains of the past 
several months. 


Seasonal Declines 


Ordnance and lumber were the only 
industries in the durable goods sector that 
reported declines. Agriculture and construc- 
tion dropped off because of the severe 
weather and the mid-winter decline in trade 
continued. 


New unemployment, as reflected by 
initial claims for unemployment benefits, 
dropped from a peak weekly volume of 
430,000 in early January to 265,000 in early 
February. Due to the lull in hiring for 
the mid-winter period, the number of 
relatively long-term jobless (those seeking 
work 15 weeks or longer) increased to 
1,000,000 from 700,000 in late fall. 


The average factory work week, at 40-5 
hours in February, was almost an hour 
longer than a year ago. At the same time, 
the total number of persons working full- 
time (35 hours or more a week) in non- 
agricultural industries increased by almost 
two million from February 1954, when 
large numbers were on a four-day week. 


“Jobless Insurance Claims 
Give Only Partial Picture’’ 


Only a partial picture of labour condi- 
tions can be obtained from applications for 
unemployment insurance, Governor Averell 
Harriman of New York State said last 
month when he announced that his admin- 
istration was trying to find an accurate 
yardstick for measuring unemployment in 
the state. 


During the first two months of this year, 
he pointed out, 20,688 workers exhausted 
their unemployment insurance 
compared with 11,906 for the same period 
last year. There was no way to determine 
whether these persons found new employ- 
ment, he said. 


benefits. 


U.K. Unemployment Drops 
To New Low for Feb. 


The number of unemployed persons in 
Great Britain on February 14 was 282,000, 
a decrease of 16,000 from January 10. It 
was the lowest figure for February since 
the war. Last year, in February, the 
figure was more than 100,000 higher. 

This year’s February figure represented 
1-3 per cent of the estimated total number 
of employees compared with 1-4 per cent 
in January and 1-8 per cent in February 
1954. 

At the same time the United Kingdom’s 
Ministry of Labour published figures show- 
ing that the average earnings of male 
manual industrial workers over the age of 
21 had risen 3 per cent in the half-year 
ending October 1954. In April 1954 the 
average earnings of men over 21 was 
197s 8d, compared with 204s 5d for the last 
full pay-week in October 1954. 

The average weekly earnings of manual 
workers (including women, boys, and girls) 
in all industries surveyed by the Ministry 
was 171s 9d in October, compared with 
166s 6d in April. During the same period 
the number of weekly hours worked went 
up a fraction, the October average being 
46-7 compared with 46-5 in April. 


Australia Has More Jobs 
Than Available Werkers 


Australia’s labour shortage shows no sign 
of decreasing. February figures showed job 
vacancies registered with the employment 
service totalling 66,237. At the end of last 
year, 56,000 unfilled jobs were listed. 

Australia’s working force was boosted by 
89,000 in 1954. Most of this employment 
increase was brought about by reduced 
unemployment and by the re-entry to the 
labour force of married women who had 
left their jobs when employment fell off 
in 1952. 

Rt. Hon. Robert G. Menzies, the 
Australian Prime Minister, in an interview 
while visiting Ottawa early in March said 
‘St would be quite accurate to say that 
there are more jobs than there are people”. 


Once B.C. Coal Miner, 
UMW Official Dies 


John T. Jones, an official of the United 
Mine Workers of America who once 
worked in a coal mine at Michel, B.C., 
died March 3 in Washington. 

He was Director of UMW’s District 16 
(Maryland and the northern part of West 
Virginia), a member of the union’s execu- 


tive board and Director of the Non- 
Partisan League, the UMW’s political 
and legislative branch. 

Born in Wales, in 1888, he went to work 
in a coal mine there at the age of 13, 
served in the British Army and later 
became a coal miner in British Columbia. 


CCCL’s Montreal Council 
Names New President 


Roger Mathieu, who is labour editor of 
Montreal’s La Presse, last month was 
elected President of the Montreal Central 
Council (CCCL) to succeed Horace Laver- 
dure, who is a CCCL Vice-president. 


The only other changes in the Council’s 
executive were the election of Maurice 
Vassart as recording secretary and Mrs. 
Simone Gélinas as corresponding secretary. 


Railway Union Official, 
William K. McKee Dies 


William Kenneth McKee, Canadian Vice- 
president of the 20,000-member Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
died in Ottawa March 7 following a brief 
illness. He was 50 years of age. 

Mr. McKee was elected Canadian Vice- 
president of the Brotherhood in 1952. From 
1944 to 1949 he served as Vice-General 
Chairman of the Brotherhood. In 1949 he 
wes elected General Chairman and served 
in that capacity until he became Vice- 
president. 

A railwayman since 1921 when he joined 
the Canadian Pacific Railway at his home 
town of Saint John, N.B., he became 
Chairman of the Brotherhood’s Lodge 
No. 184 at Saint John in 1925 and held 
that post until 1941, when he was elected 
Assistant General Chairman of the Brother- 
hood and moved to Winnipeg. 

Mr. McKee had served on numerous 
committees and delegations. From 1929 to 
1941 he was a member of the Joint 
Protective Board for the Canadian Pacific 
Systems Federation. In 1941 he was 
named to the Brotherhood’s Central Com- 
mittee for Canada and served as Secretary 
of the Committee from 1947 to 1952. He 
was appointed to the National Legislative 
Committee (Canada), International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, in 1952 and the same 
year was named to the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1. 

Last year he attended the International 
Labour Organization Conference in Geneva 
as adviser to Canada’s worker delegate. 
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175,000 Will be Employed 
On Ontario Public Works 


Ontario’s 1955-56 budget presented to the 
provincial legislature on March 9 showed 
that more than $700,000,000 will be spent 
on a construction program by the Ontario 
Government and its agencies. Of this 
amount, $220,000,000 will be spent on high- 
ways and $36,000,000 on construction of 
hospitals, other public buildings and capital 
works. 


Premier Leslie Frost, presenting the 
budget, said the public investment pro- 


gram outlined would mean the equivalent 
of a monthly work force of more. than 
175,000 persons. He said that during the 
past 12 years $15,000,000,000 had been 
invested in expanding and modernizing the 
province’s industrial structure and during 
these years 442,000 new job opportunities 
had been created. The Premier noted that 
despite the fact employees in manufactur- 
ing now work five hours less every week 
than they did five years ago, the average 
weekly wage or salary in Ontario had 
climbed 113 per cent. 

In the coming year the Ontario govern- 
ment itself expects to spend $517,300,000. 
Ordinary government operations are 
expected to be $367,700,000. Public works, 
highways and other capital expenditures 
will account for $149,600,000. 


The new budget called for $27,800,000 to 
be spent on provincial welfare services 
compared with $26,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1954-55. Ontario plans to spend $6,900,000 
in allowances to mothers and their depen- 
dents, an estimated increase of $300,000 
over the past year. 

Premier Frost said that 47 new homes or 
additions to homes for the aged had either 
been constructed or are now in the process 
of planning or construction under the 
province’s plan of capital construction 
grants for such homes, including those 
operated by charitable organizations. One 
of the new homes, he said, is a $3,000,000 
project at Newmarket. 

The Children’s Aid Societies would also 
require an increase in appropriation, the 
Premier said. Ontario, he pointed out, was 
the only province sharing in the cost of 
public day nurseries. He said the Welfare 
Department was in the process of reorgan- 
izing and reinforcing services rendered to 
handicapped people. 

An additional appropriation will be made 
to implement the amendments relevant to 
the Blind Persons Allowances which permit 
persons to become eligible for pensions at 
age 18 and to earn higher annual incomes. 
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Sask. Plans to Inerease 
Welfare Expenditures 

The 1955-56 Saskatchewan budget pre- 
sented on March 2 called for substantial 
increases by social welfare and education 
departments without tax increase. 

Social welfare will receive an additional 
$1,000,000, raising estimated spending by 
that department to $9,092,230. A major 
provision will increase supplementary 
allowances to old-age pensioners up to a 
maximum of $17.50, so that the new allow- 
ances will range from $2.50 to $20 per 
month. 

Mothers’ allowances will be raised $5 a 
month. 

The sum of $129,000 was earmarked as 
the provincial Government’s share in the 
new federal-provincial pensions for totally 
disabled persons. 

Estimated expenditures for the prov- 
inces Education Department was set at 
$15,092,000 and for the Highway Depart- 
ment at $22,455,000. 


Welfare Costs in Sweden 
Biggest Item in Budget 

The cost of national health insurance, 
introduced this year (L.G., Dec. 1954, 
p. 1680), accounts for a major part of the 
increase in the allocations for social welfare 
—the biggest item in Sweden’s record 1955 
budget of $1,836,000,000. 

Taxes in Sweden are unchanged from last 
year’s by about $194,000,000. Almost 90 
per cent of the sum will be raised by 
taxation, the balance from state-owned 
enterprises. 

Social welfare appropriations amounted 
to $475,000,000, an increase of $27,700,000 
over 1954; for defence, second largest item 
in the budget, $395,000,000, unchanged 
from 1954. 


N.Y. Allows Investigation 
Of Jurisdictional Disputes 

On March 8 a Bill which permits the 
New York State Labor Relations Board 
to investigate jurisdictional disputes 
between unions and determine which union 
has been designated to represent the 
employees in collective bargaining was 
passed by the New York State Legisla- 
ture’s Assembly Labor Committee. 

Previously the State Labor Relations Act 
specifically prohibited the Labor Relations 
Board from investigating a controversy 
concerning representations between mem- 
bers of the same union or between unions 
affiliated with the same parent labour 
organization. 
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U.S. Makes Ist Study of - 
Project’s Job Potential 


An average of about 130,000 more full- 
time site workers will be needed on road 
building in the United States in 1957 than 
at present, assuming Congressional and 
State governmental approval by wmid- 
summer this year of President Eisen- 
hower’s $101-million, ten-year highway 
program, according to a research study 
recently completed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The Department’s+ analysis marks the 
first time that a public works measure has 
been subjected to advance computation in 
terms of labour absorption. 


Researchers’ Estimates 


The study estimates that by 1960, when 
work under the program is likely to be at 
its peak, site labour needs will have in- 
creased by about 150,000 workers to a 
monthly average of approximately 500,000. 
This compares with about 220,000 in 1954. 

In addition to the men working at the 
site, nearly the same number are presently 
working in mines, forests, factories, trans- 
portation systems, and administrative offices 
to produce and deliver the necessary 
materials, supplies and equipment to the 
construction site, the study notes. It esti- 
mates that by 1960, these off-site labour 
requirements will be slightly higher than 
for workers on-site and that at its peak 
activity the highway program will account 
for nearly one million jobs, on and off the 
construction site. 


Two Possible Forecasts 


The research study points out that 
within the scope of current estimating 
facilities and available facts, both a more 
conservative and a more optimistic out- 
look for the rate of increased production 
per worker are possible. From the more 
conservative point of view, the study notes, 
construction site requirements might be 
increased by some 15,000 workers for 1957 
and by about 50,000 for 1960. On the other 
hand, the labour estimates would be 
lowered by approximately the same 
amounts for these years, assuming a more 
favourable interpretation of the rate at 
which output per worker will increase. 
The monthly average number of construc- 
tion workers needed at the site of road- 
pods projects could range from 335,000 

365,000 in 1957, and from 450,000 to 
550,000 in 1960, the article points out. 

In its analysis of the various skills and 
occupations that will be required on the 
program, the article estimates that the 


greatest increase, relatively as well as in 
the number of workers, will be machine 
operators. Jobs in this category may rise 
from 46,500 in 1954 to about 87,500 in 1957 
and, at the program’s peak in 1960, reach 
150,000, or three-tenths of the total site 
needs, the article states. 

Carpentry jobs are expected to advance 
from the present average of 22,500 to 
36,000 in 1957 and 51,500 in 1960. Skilled 
jobs as a whole are expected to total about 
245,000 at the height of the program. In 
addition, the study estimates there will be 
a demand for 13,000 full-time mechanics to 
care for the equipment in use, for 10,500 
structural and reinforcing steel workers, and 
10,000 cement finishers. 


Apprenticeship Award 
Honours Ont. Builder 


Hailed as one of the pioneers in develop- 
ing apprenticeship in Ontario’s construction 
industry, John M. Pigott of the Pigott 
Construction Company has been honoured 
for his work in the field by creation of an 
annual apprenticeship award to bear his 
name. 

At the 100th meeting of the Provincial 
Advisory Committee of the Building Trades 
in Toronto March 21, Committee Chair- 
man John W. Bruce, organizer in Canada 
of the United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada (AFL-TLC), said that in naming 
it the Pigott Award the Committee was 
honouring the man who had done the most 
in making the Ontario Apprenticeship Act 
of 1928 a reality. 

The apprenticeship award, capital for 
which was contributed by employers and 
labour leaders, is administered by repre- 
sentatives from the various trades and 
officials of the Apprenticeship Board, 
Ontario Department of Labour. 


Says Union Pay Demands 
Discourage Training Plans 


A member of the Ontario Legislature has 
charged that industry in the province is 
discouraged from fostering training pro- 
grams by unions’ insistence on too high a 
rate of pay for apprentices. 

Appearing before the Legislature’s educa- 
tion committee, R. M. Myers (Waterloo 
South) said the situation is creating a 
shortage of technically-trained men. In 
Ontario, he said, only 6,000 apprentices are 
being trained, compared with 13,000 in 
Quebec and 2,000,000 in Germany. 
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N.Y. Assembly Defeats 
Jobless Insurance Bills 


On March 15 a Bill to extend unem- 
ployment insurance coverage to employers 
of one or more workers instead of four or 
more was defeated by the New York State 
Legislature’s Assembly Labor Committee. 
The Bill would have made employers of 
one or more workers on any day liable for 
state unemployment insurance taxes, in- 
stead of four or more workers on 15 days 
(L.G., Feb., p. 152). 

Among other Bills relating to unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage defeated in the 
Lgislature’s Labor Committee were:— 

A Bill which would remove the exemp- 
tion from coverage on agriculture workers. 

A Bill which would reduce from 20 to 15 
the number of weeks of covered employ- 
ment in the 52-week period preceding the 
filing of a claim needed to qualify for 
benefits. 

A Bill which would add to benefits now 
payable an allowance of 20 per cent of a 
’ claimant’s benefit rate for each of his first 
three dependents. 

A Bill which would make benefits pay- 
able for 39 weeks in a year instead of 26 
weeks. 


On March 2, a Bill was passed by the: 


New York State Legislature’s Ways and 
Means Committee which extends unem- 
ployment insurance coverage to public 
employees on per diem basis or employed 
less than a year. 


Gross Nationel Product 
On Upturn at Year-end 


Canada’s gross national product moved 
upward in the last half of 1954 and was 
at a seasonally-adjusted annual rate of 
$24-4 billion in the fourth quarter. At the 
year-end, production in the non-farm sector 
was estimated to be running above the 
previous peak level of the third quarter of 
1953, after allowing for seasonal factors. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures 
indicate that, for the year as a whole, the 
gross national product declined by about 
2 per cent, to $24-0 billion from $24-4 
billion in 1953, and that this decline was 
largely attributable to the poor grain crop 
of last fall. 

The contraction in industrial activity, 
which began in the third quarter of 1953, 
was reversed in mid-1954, as gross national 
product moved upward in both the third 
and fourth quarters. The down-turn in 
non-farm production from mid-1953 to mid- 
1954 was of comparatively small magnitude, 
amounting in total to about 2 per cent. 
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The upward movement from mid-1954 to 
the end of the year appears to have 
amounted to about 3 per cent. 

The decline in industrial output between 
mid-1953 and mid-1954 was concentrated in 
the metal-using manufacturing industries 
and in the clothing and textile industries. 
Output in all of the primary industries 
(except agriculture) was _ substantially 
above the previous year, as gains occurred 
in mining, quarrying and oil wells, 
forestry, fishing and public utilities. In 
the service industries, production continued 
the upward trend of preceding years. 
These gains approximately offset the pro- 
duction declines in the other industries, 
and total non-farm output for the year 
1954 as a whole was not greatly different 
from the 1953 level. 


Sharp Farm Decline 


However, in the farm sector, a major 
decline in production occurred in 1954, 
associated with rust and weather condi- 
tions in the ‘western provinces, which 
sharply reduced the yield and quality of 
the grain crop. This development, together 
with the offsetting changes in non-farm 
output noted above, brought Canada’s gross 
national product for the full year 1954 to 
a level almost 2 per cent below the 
preceding year. 


Notre Dame University 
Honours George Meany 


AFL President George Meany has been 
awarded the “Leatare” Medal for 1955 by 
Notre Dame university. The medal is the 
highest award granted to laymen by the 
university. 

The decoration has been awarded annu- 
ally since 1883 to the person “whose genius 
has ennobled arts and sciences, has illus- 
trated the Church’s ideals and has enriched 
the human patrimony”. 

Announcing the award to Mr. Meany, 
the Rev. T. Hesburgh, President of the 
university, said: “For more than 20 years 
as a prominent labour leader, Mr. Meany 
has been engaged in all aspects of the 
labour field, showing at all times his 
competence and maturity as a labour 


statesman. He has opposed those who 


wanted to disparage the workman’s dignity. 
With the same energy he has fought against 
those who wanted to overthrow the 
American free enterprise system. He has 
contributed much to the workers’ welfare, 
to the ordered evolution of the labour 
movement and to the harmony between 
employers and unions.” 


Better Jobless Insurance 
Planned by Many States | 


Of the 47 state and territorial legislatures 
of the United States that are holding sessions 
this year, 24 have introduced and five have 
proposed legislation to increase the maxi- 
mum weekly unemployment insurance bene- 
fit, and ten have introduced or proposed 
legislation to extend the duration of benefits. 

In three of the states, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor has reported, the pending 
Bills would increase duration to 30 weeks. 
Three others propose an increase to 26 
weeks, one to 24 weeks, one to 18 weeks 
and three to an unspecified duration. 

Idaho and Rhode Island have already 
enacted legislation to increase maximum 
weekly benefits to $30. In New Hampshire 
both Houses have approved an increase of 
$32 and in Vermont both Houses have 
approved a maximum of $28. In other 
states, proposed maximums range from a 
high of $40 in Illinois to $25 in Texas. 

Last year President Eisenhower recom- 
mended that the states improve their 
unemployment compensation laws and 
suggested that the improvement could be 
made in two areas: period of eligibility 
for benefits and amounts paid to claimants. 


Labour Income Reached 
New High in Year 1954 


Canadian labour income reached an all- 
time peak total of $11,910,000,000 in the year 
1954, up 2 per cent from 1953’s $11,661,000,000, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 

The December total was $1,025,000,000 
versus $1,028,000,000 in November and 
$988,000,000 in December 1953. Increases 
in total wages and salaries in the year 
ranged from 2 per cent in the primary 
group of industries and 3 per cent in the 
distributive industries to 9 per cent in 
finance and services. — 

Within the primary group, the totals for 
agriculture, fishing and mining industries 
advanced, while that for forestry remained 
about the same. A 6- to 7-per-cent rise 
in total wages and salaries in public utili- 
ties and trade combined with a decline of 
less than 2 per cent in the total for 
transportation, storage and communication 
resulted in a net increase of 3 per cent for 
the distributive group. . 

Contract construction and manufacturing 
were the only two industries which regis- 
tered losses of some 2 to 8 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the rather slow start in 
the first half or 1954 due to unfavourable 
- weather conditions, total wages and salaries 
for residential building were up 9 per cent. 
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On the other hand, with the completion 
of the construction stage of several major 
resource developments, labour income from 
non-residential construction declined some 
10 per cent during 1954. The earnings of 
government employees engaged in construc- 
tion activity are included under government 
service in the finance and services group. 
The 2-per-cent decline in 1954 labour 
income for all manufacturing resulted from 
sizeable losses among important com- 
ponent groups, counterbalanced in part by 
gains in a number of other smaller 
components. Iron and steel products, 
transportation equipment and textile prod- 
ucts showed losses of 9 to 10 per cent, 
while clothing and leather products fell 
from 6 to 7 per cent. These declines coin- 
cided with reductions in expenditures for 
defence, durable and producers’ goods and 
a switch from accumulation to liquidation 
of inventories. Gains ranging between 4 
and 6 per cent took place in paper 
products, printing, chemicals, petroleum, 
coal and non-metallic mineral products. 


Unemployment Result of 
“Temporary Adjustments’’ 


Unemployment and other current prob- 
lems represent temporary adjustments in 
Canada’s basically-sound economic machine, 
Prime Minister St. Laurent told the advisory 
council of the National Liberal Federation 
at a banquet in Ottawa March 30. 

In the last year and a half there had 
been a slowing down in some sections of 
the rapid economic expansion which 
followed the second World War but there 
were significant signs of resurgence, Mr. 
St. Laurent said. The industrial produc- 
tion index for each of the first nine months 
of 1954 was below the same months of 
1953 but the index for the last three months 
was higher than that for a year earlier. 

While exports were lower in the first ten 
months of 1954 the trend was reversed in 
the last two months of the year, he said. 
Housing started in the last three months 
of 1954 rose about 29 per cent above the 
1953 level. 

Mr. St. Laurent said recent forecasts pre- 
dicted capital investments in Canada this 
year will rise 6 per cent over the 1954 level. 


1954 Commodity Imports 
Bown 6.6% from 1953 


Final figures on commodity imports in 
1954, released last month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, show a drop of 
$289,600,000 from 1953 in the value of 
imports. 
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Commodity imports were down 6:6 per 
cent in value last year to $4,093,200,000 
from the record value of $4,382,800,000 in 
1953 but were still above the total values 
of 1952 and 1951. 

Average prices of imports were slightly 
higher in 1954 than in 1953; thus the 
decline in the volume of imports was 
slightly greater than the decline in value. 

The value in 1954 (with the 1953 
comparison in parentheses) of some lead- 
ing commodity imports, in thousands of 
dollars, was as follows: non-farm 
machinery, 380,220 (401,856); automobile 
parts, 180,283 (222,284); farm implements 
and machinery, 143,163 (209,153); coal, 
104,795 (136,567); cotton products, 76,868 
(90,796); books and printed matter, 68,054 
(68,358) ; and wool products, 59,992 (72,745). 


Labour Overseas Alerted 
Against Communists 


Major labour federations in both the 
United Kingdom and the West German 
Federal Republic last month warned their 
affiliated organizations to guard against 
Communist attempts to infiltrate their 
ranks. 

The Trades Union Congress in the 
United Kingdom issued a pamphlet, The 
T.U.C. and Communism, citing the propa- 
ganda use to which the Soviet and other 
Communist Governments put the visits of 
trade union and other workers’ delegations 
while the West German Federation of 
Labour instructed its officials and repre- 
sentatives to double-check every nomina- 
tion, in the forthcoming works council 
elections, for any position in the organiza- 
tion to prevent Communist infiltration. 


Churches Join 


Both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
labour organizations have organized joint 
action in 200 plants and mines in the Rhine 
Valley and Bavaria to fight Communist 
infiltration in such elections. Spokesmen 
for the two groups have stated that their 
purpose is to open the way to increased 
representation for their candidates and to 
create a barrier against the Communists. 

The TUC pamphlet warned that invita- 
tions to workers’ delegations to visit Soviet 
Russia are part of the Communist infiltra- 
tion tactics. Though the Congress cannot 
ban any affiliated trade union group of 
trade unionists or individual from visiting 
Communist countries, it can indicate 
through the medium of pamphlets just 
what these delegations are meant to 
achieve for the Communist Party in the 
United Kingdom. 
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U.S. Housing Starts 
Set Record for Jan. 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States declined slightly (3 per cent) in 


January to 88,000 but the number of new — 


dwelling units begun was the highest on 
record for any January and 33 per cent 
above the January 1954 figure, the US. 
Department of Labor has announced. 

Privately-owned housing starts alone 
numbered 87,800. On a seasonally-adjusted 
basis, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, this represented an annual rate 
of 1,424,000 starts, slightly under the annual 
rate for December 1954 (1,473,000) but 
greater than for any other month since 
August 1950. 

Public housing “authorities began con- 
struction of about 200 new units last 
month, compared with 1,400 in December 
1954 and 1,300 in January 1953. 


Jenuary Housing Starts 
Riigher Than Last Year 


Construction was started on one-third 
more residential units in January than in 
the corresponding month last year, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported. 
At the same time 9 per cent more were 
completed than a year earlier, leaving 17 
per cent more in various stages of con- 
struction at the end of the month. 

Starts were made on 3,963 units in 
January versus 2,983 a year earlier and 
completions stood at 9,037 units versus 
8,315. At the end of the month there were 
63,525 units under construction versus 
54,248. 


Canadian Railway Revenue 
Bown $912 Million in 1953 


Operating revenues of Canadian railways 
in 1953 were up 2:9 per cent from the 
1952 figure but operating expenses increased 
4-1 per cent to give a lower net operating 
revenue, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has reported. 

Net operating revenue in 1953 was 
$105,542,000 compared with $114,972,000 in 
the preceding year. 


U.K. Rail Unions Agree 
To Productivity Council 


It was announced in the British House 
of Commons March 15 that the three 
railway unions and the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions had 
agreed in principle to the establishment of 
a British Railways Productivity Council. 


> 


The Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions 
are included because they have some 
members in the railway workshops. 

The formation of this council results 
from the unions’ promise to co-operate in 
measures to increase productivity on the 
British railways. 

A court of inquiry, established last year 
to examine wage disputes between the 
British Transport Commission and the 
National Union of Railwaymen, in its final 
report published at the end of January 
(L.G., March, p. 318) said the “means” by 
which the Commission was to find the 
right wages was not for the court to decide. 
But the primary means, the court said, 
would appear to “naturally be the estab- 
lishment of effective productivity”. 

The court noted that both employer and 
employee were under particular obligation 
to join in all measures for improving 
productivity and efficiency. 


ILGWU Medical Centre 
Opened in Montreal 


A medical centre financed by employers 
but under joint management was opened 
in Montreal on March 4 by the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL-TLC). 

The first of its type to be opened in 
Canada by the ILGWU, although the 17th 
in America, the centre will offer whatever 
medical care they may need to the 10,000 
workers in the dress, coat and embroidery 
industries. Administrative costs will be 
met by contributions made by the 
employers, who have undertaken by collec- 
tive agreement to pay half of one per cent 
of their payroll. 


Explaining the reasons which prompted 
the union to set up such services, David 
Dubinsky, President of the ILGWU, said 
that “a health service is a solution for one 
of the workers’ basie problems, a practical 
advantage for meeting actual and imme- 
diate needs”. 

It is a mistake, he pointed out, to think 
that the role of the unions consists only 
of asking for wage increases and shorter 
hours. “For a worker,” he said, “the union 
is a way of life; it is a house he lives in 
which belongs to him.” 

In addition to wages and hours of work, 
Mr. Dubinsky emphasized that unions 
should also take an interest in politics, 
welfare, education and health, to improve 
the living standard and the safety of the 
workers. 

He recalled that there have been no 
strikes in the ladies’ clothing industry in 
Montreal for 18 years or in New York 
for 25. 

The opening was 
imposing number of labour leaders, 
employers and _ representatives of the 
federal and provincial Governments. 


attended by an 


Texts of all the talks, French and 
English, in the series of radio broadcasts 
on discrimination sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Labour last year as part of the 
educational program in connection with the 
Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 
have been published in a booklet, Do unto 
others... Copies may be obtained from 
the Information Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Labour Briefs Presented to Provincial Govts. 


Ont. CCL Federation Asks 
Stop-Gap Aid for Jobless 


Emergency stop-gap aid to tide over the 
unemployed was urged in the annual brief 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
presented to the provincial government 
March 7. The Federation, which repre- 
sents approximately 200,000 workers in 
Ontario, predicted the number of unem- 
ployed in the province would rise to 
175,000, about 11 per cent of the labour 
force. 

The labour organization urged the gov- 
ernment to give unemployment “the imme- 
diate attention it deserves” and said that 
the province’s failure to supply direct funds 
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for relief, even on an interim basis, 
“cannot be justified on economic, constitu- 
tional or moral grounds”. 

In order that employment might be 
stimulated, the brief called for an extension 
of the government’s public works program 
and urged that priority be given to low- 
rental, subsidized housing. It said that 
without such housing “the overcrowded and 
dangerous living conditions of our major 
cities will continue to make shocking head- 
lines for years to come”. 

Referring to the proposed merger of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour, the 
brief urged that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act be amended in order that where 
cases of transfer from one jurisdiction to 
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another are involved, only two require- 
ments should be observed: (1) authoriza- 
tion by the employees involved, either in 
the form of signed authorization cards or 
by a referendum vote conducted by the 
Labour Relations Board; and (2) written 
permission of the union giving up its 
bargaining rights. 

The Federation also asked that provision 
be made whereby the rights of employees 
under existing collective agreements would 
be protected when firms are re-incorporated, 
that the certification of bargaining units be 
granted on the basis of a simple majority 
of those voting and not by 50 per cent of 
those eligible to vote as at present and that 
Ontario enact some form of check-off 
legislation. 

Concerning welfare policy, the labour 
brief called upon the Government to 
institute “immediately” a provincial com- 
pulsory health plan similar to that now in 
effect in Saskatchewan. It said the aim of 
such a plan should be to supply completely 
prepaid medical, surgical, hospital, optical 
and dental treatment as well as adequate 
preventive medical care for all Ontario 
residents. 

The Federation suggested “a more equit- 
able level of assistance” for old age 
pensioners. The present $40 per month 
was “plainly inadequate” for the main- 
tenance of “independence and self respect,” 
it said. The brief added that the imposi- 
tion of a means test for those between 65 
and 70 years of age was a “harsh and 
unnecessary imposition on those who have 
saved an amount too small to provide an 
income but large enough to disqualify them 
for Old Age Assistance”. 

A publicly-owned and operated provin- 
cial gas distribution system was recom- 
mended by the Federation, which said that 
if the development of such a system were 
left to private corporations, “the needs of 
industrial and domestic consumers in less 
lucrative markets will be ignored ’. 

Among the other requests and recom- 
mendations contained in the Federation’s 
brief were the following :— 

That maximum earnings on which work- 
men’s compensation payments are based be 
increased from $4,000 to $6,000 and that 
payments be made on 100 per cent of earn- 
ings to this maximum. 

That the Hours of Work and Vacations 
With Pay Act be amended so that a 
maximum work week of 40 hours would be 
established and a minimum paid annual 
vacation of two weeks provided. 

That a compulsory automobile insurance 
scheme, administered by the Government, 
be established. 
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That an education program in connec- 
tion with the province’s anti-discrimination 
laws be developed. 


Manitoba TLC Urges 
Shorter Work Week 


The Manitoba government was urged to 
give serious consideration to reducing the 
length of the work week in view of growing 
unemployment by the Manitoba Federation 
of Labour (TLC) in its annual brief pre- 
sented December 17. 

The recently formed Federation (L.G., 
Jan., p. 28) said that a reduction of farm 
purchasing power was partly responsible for 
the present unemployment situation and 
recommended that the provincial govern- 
ment take action in the fields of crop 
insurance, soil conservation, protection from 
floods, plant disease and insect pests, road 
construction, drainage and all-round agri- 
cultural research in order to restore buying 
power to this group. : 

Provincial assistance to provide a supple- 
mentary pension, on a means test basis if 
necessary, was urged for older persons 
whose only income is the $40-a-month old 
age security pension. The brief pointed out 
that Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia all pay some form of 
supplementary benefit to needy pensioners 
and suggested that Manitoba should pay at 
least $10 to such persons until such time 
as the federal payments meet the need. 

The prohibition of questions on job 
application forms that ask for the racial 
extraction, religion, place of birth and 
birthplace of parents of job seekers was 
recommended in the brief. The Federa- 
tion said that the Fair Employment 
Practices Act should be amended to permit 
only those questions relating directly to 
suitability for employment. 

The brief urged the provincial govern- 
ment to suggest to the federal Government 
that a national health insurance plan be 
inaugurated without delay. 

A low-rental housing scheme of benefit 
to persons whose incomes do not permit 
them to purchase $10,000 homes under the 
National Housing Act was urged on the 
provincial government. In addition, the 
government was asked to reconsider its 
decision to decline to participate in any 
housing scheme which called for subsidiza- 
tion. 

The Federation brief also asked that:— 

The voting age be reduced from 21 to 
18 years. 2 

Electoral constituencies be arranged so 
that each member would represent approxi- 
mately the same number of persons. 
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Labour be represented on all government 
boards dealing with matters directly affect- 
ing Manitoba workers. 

Jury fees be increased to a minimum of 
$10 a day. 

A full-time 
appointed. 

Legislation be enacted making illegal any 
work where workers process textiles at 
home. 


Minister of Labour be 


Alberta CCL Federation 
Demands 40-Hour Week 


Demands for legislation enforcing the 
40-hour week and measures to combat 
unemployment featured the brief of the 
Industrial Federation of Labour of Alberta 
(CCL) presented to the provincial govern- 
ment January 11. The Federation brief 
pointed out that organized industries 
“operate efficiently and profitably on the 
basis of a 40-hour week” and said that 
industries which take advantage of the 
present 44-48 hour week “create unfair 
competition”. 

An inter-provincial conference on unem- 
ployment to establish federal], provincial 
and municipal responsibility in this field 
was urged in the brief. In addition, the 
labour federation called for a stepped-up 


public works program, including flood 
prevention projects in the Red River 
Valley, an increase in the minimum wage 
to one dollar an hour, two weeks’ paid 
holiday for all employees in the province 
after one year’s service and legislation 
requiring pay for eight statutory holidays. 

In requesting a provincial Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, the brief pointed out 
increased use of discriminatory questions 
on employment application forms by new 
industries in the province. 

Noting that the purchase of high school 
text books represented a heavy expendi- 
ture for workers’ families, the brief urged 
the government to supply such books to 
students in all schools at a reasonable 
rental rather than only in the elementary 
schools, as at present. 

Among the other requests made by the 
Federation were the following :— 

A government-sponsored automobile in- 
surance plan. 

An increase in old age supplementary 
pensions from $15 per month to $25. 

An education program on highway safety 
with labour participation. 

A low-rental, down payment subsidized 
housing program with a goal of 10,000 units 
per year. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Debate on Unemployment 
February 24 


CCF Leader M. J. Coldwell moved 
adjournment of the House to discuss 
the “alarming unemployment situation in 
Canada” and “the need for immediate 
action by the Government to provide 
jobs”. 

By consent of the House, debate on the 
subject was set for the following week, 
when the House would go into committee 
of supply. 


March 1 


The debate was opened by Mrs. Ellen L. 
Fairclough (Hamilton West), who moved: 


In the opinion of this House, because of 
the grave state of unemployment in Canada 
as disclosed by the joint statement of the 
Department of Labour and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on February 23 last, 
the Government should immediately give 
consideration to the formulation of plans 
to deal with this emergency, and to the 
necessary steps to establish a long-term 


‘greatest ally 


program for expanding employment to be 
presented to Parliament during the present 
session. 


The unemployment situation, the Min- 
ister of Labour said, is causing the Govern- 
ment considerable concern. He did not, 
however, believe it was a crisis, as had 
been suggested. 


...the unemployment situation this winter 
is a matter which causes us considerable 
concern. Most certainly we are concerned 
about those workers who have not been able 
to secure aid through their unemployment 
insurance or through provincial or local 
arrangements. For this reason this Govern- 
ment introduced an amendment to _ the 
Unemployment Insurance Act at the very 
outset of the session. I reiterate today 
what I said at that time, that the amend- 
ment deals with only one phase of the Act, 
namely an improvement in the _ supple- 
mentary benefits. This in no sense meets 
the entire problem of unemployment which 
exists this winter. 


From the broad. point of view, said the 
Minister, every member will agree that the 
in ‘the maintenance of 
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employment, and to bring about the fullest 
possible employment, is in the realm of 
good labour-management relations. 


Referring to the Government’s statistics 
on unemployment, Mr. Gregg said: 

At the outset and without any apology 
I am going to speak about the two sets of 
figures we issue every month, which cover 
the situation for every four weeks’ period. 
Each of these two sets of statistics is 
designed for a special purpose and the two 
sets contain as much definite information as 
it is possible to obtain with regard to the 
employment situation in Canada without 
tremendous canvassing and census taking. 
Statistics compiled in the latter fashion 
would be out of date before they became 
useful for general purposes. 


Concerning unemployables—“I do not 
like the word very much,” said Mr. Gregg 
—the municipalities have a serious problem 
and a great deal has been done in recent 
years by all levels of government and by 
private agencies on behalf of those who are 
handicapped in their ability to work and 
earn a livelihood. “And there is now, this 
winter,” he added, “the federal-provincial 
pension plan for those totally disabled 
civilian members of our population who 
cannot work at all.” 


As regards those who are able to work 
but who are without jobs and are not 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits, 
the Minister said that while there has been 
a recognition of growing need in this area, 
it has not led to any mutual understanding 
between federal and provincial govern- 
ments as to the action that should be taken 
in the matter. 

The Government has not been uncon- 
cerned about the problem. Notwithstanding 
the primary responsibility of the provinces 
in this field, the federal Government is 
prepared to discuss with them the problems 
of this group of unemployed workers, as an 
item on the agenda of the forthcoming 
federal-provincial conference, if the prov- 
inces request that that be done. 


The Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, then entered the 
debate. . 


During the past year or so, he said, 
employment has been maintained but 
productive activity has not been sufficient 
to absorb the net inerease in persons 
coming into the labour force. 


This levelling-off in productive acitvity 
was the result of certain new influences 
which began to affect the market situation 
in the latter part of 1953 and early 1954, 
he said. 


Mr. Howe here enumerated some of the 
difficulties encountered: the general busi- 
ness let-down in the United States; a 
consequent decline during 1954 in Canadian 
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exports to that market; reduced income of 
grain producers and its effect on sales of 
farm equipment and other manufactured 
goods; reduced procurement in 1954 of 
defence goods; a tendeney during 1954 for 
businesses to meet orders from inventories 
rather than from new production; and 
intensification of international competition 
in manufactured goods which presented new 
difficulties to some manufacturing indus- 
tries in foreign and also in domestic 
markets. 
He continued: 


In view of these and other problems faced 
in 1954, the economic achievements of that 
year have been rather remarkable. Instead 
of declining significantly, as might well 
have been expected, economic activity has 
remained fairly steady. The gross national 
product in 1954 was about 2 per cent below 
the level of the previous year. This decline 
is fully accounted for by the reduction in 
grain crops. If crops are excluded, output 
remained about the same as in the previous 
year. 


As previously indicated, this sustained 
level of production has not been adequate 
to absorb the amount of manpower avail- 
able. Nevertheless, in view of the extent 
of the adjustments faced, the performance 
of the economy demonstrates great vigour 
and resilience. It is, I think, fair to say 
that it has withstood the threat of the first 
post-war recession.... 


From the actual experience in 1954 we 
ean, I think, conclude that this re-absorption 
process involving the shift of manpower to 
new activities has been proceeding well. 
Difficulties of the past year or so have been 
concentrated to a large extent in certain 
manufacturing industries. Employment in 
textiles and in most hard goods industries 
has declined substantially and in spite of 
limited improvement in recent months 
remains well below the levels of a year ago. 
At the same time, employment in material 
processing industries, in services and in 
industries such as mining and 
logging has increased, in some cases quite 
markedly. The result is that over-all 
employment has been sustained. 


Notwithstanding the current trend of 
unemployment in Canada, there has been 
unmistakable evidence of some general 
strengthening in business conditions in 
recent months, Mr. Howe continued: 


I have already indicated that national 
output, excluding crops, was about the same 
in 1954 as in the preceding year. However, 
quarterly figures, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, indicate that over-all output. 
which turned downward towards the end of 
1953, has been increasing since about mid- 
1954. By the end of that year it appeared 
to be running about 2 per cent above the 
level of 1953. ‘This change in direction is — 
reflected in employment figures. Total 
employment in Canada, after having run a 
little under previous-year levels from 
December of 1953 to October 1954, has 
subsequently been about the same or slightly 
higher. 


These trends suggest that the turning 
point in the adjustment which I mentioned 
has already been passed. The important 
point now to be considered is whether the 
limited improvement already achieved will 
gather momentum in the period ahead. A 
look at prospects in our principal markets 
should throw some light on this question. 


Dealing first with the export situation, 
Mr. Howe said that conditions largely 
responsible for the decline in exports in 
1953 and 1954 have already undergone a 
substantial change for the better. “In 
recent months a much improved selling 
atmosphere has developed and sales to 
date are well ahead of last year.” 


The situation in the United States is 
substantially altered as a result of the 
pick-up now under way in that country 
and, he said, “we can reasonably look 
forward to a better year as regards trade 
with the United States.” 


Export prospects in overseas markets are 
also favourable, said Mr. Howe. “The 
recent improvement in conditions in 
foreign markets is already being reflected 
in better export figures... All in all, there 
is good reason to expect this firmer trend 
in exports to continue. This, in turn, will 
have a marked effect on employment 
during the coming year.” 

Turning to the domestic situation, he 
said that the information now available on 
expansion plans for 1955 “is reassuring 
indeed”. Results of this year’s survey of 
investment intentions point to an imme- 
diate resumption of an upward trend in 
capital spending in Canada. The survey 
indicates over-all capital expenditures of 
nearly 6 per cent above actual expendi- 
tures last year. 

“Looking ahead, prospects of increased 
activity in both vapital goods and export 
industries should, in turn, bolster income 
positions. Consequently, consumer demand, 
which remained firm in 1954, may be even 
better in the coming year,” he said. 

Production trends have already shown 
some response to these strengthening 
influences, Mr. Howe stated. 

Over-all output is now running a little 
ahead of a year ago. However, with in- 
creasing effectiveness in the use of man- 
power, this rise in output has been achieved 
with, as yet, scarcely no increase in employ- 
ment. With a continuing rise in the labour 
force, unemployment is still running some- 
what higher than a year ago. 

It is to be realized, however, that the 
strength now in evidence in investment and 
export markets has not yet had its full 
impact on conditions generally and cannot 
be expected to do so during the slack season 
of the year. As the year draws on we can, 
I am confident, look forward to a broader 
resumption of expansionary trends with an 
accompanying growth in job opportunities. 


If these are the economic prospects 
ahead, what role should the Government 
play? Mr. Howe asked. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that what is 
needed on the part of the Government is 
a continuation of the sensible economic 
policies which have enabled Canadians to 
enjoy a lengthy post-war period of economic 
expansion and improvement in earning 
opportunities and living standards. These 
policies are directed towards creating a 
favourable economic climate in which indi- 
vidual initiative thrives, and businessmen 
are encouraged to expand their capital 
facilities in order to cater to growing 
domestic and foreign markets. 


Nothing could be further from the truth, 
Mr. Howe said, than the charge that the 
Government has stood idly by and watched 
the number of unemployed rise, as is so 
well demonstrated by the economic achieve- 
ments of 1954. Mr. Howe then summar- 
ized the economic policies which the Gov- 
ernment had followed :— 

1. Tax vollections have been lower and, 
for the first time since 1946, a net budgetary 
deficit is indicated. 

2. Monetary conditions have eased con- 
siderably. 


3. The new Housing Act made it easier 
for people to build houses, 


4. In foreign trade, the Government’s 
“earnest and unremitting efforts” brought 
some results. 


5. Personal incomes and consequent con- 
sumer spending were bolstered by increases 
of about 10 per cent in the volume of 
social security: benefits. 

6. In agriculture, orderly marketing 
helped to tide over a difficult marketing 
situation, assuring farmers of as good 
returns as appeared possible under the 
circumstances, ee 


7. Steps were taken to assist the fishing 
industry. 

8. Substantial financial assistance was 
given the mining industry. 

9. Domestic manufacturing has been 
helped by tightened anti-dumping regula- 
tions. 

10. To help the unemployed, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act was amended to 
provide for an increase in the duration and 
scale of supplementary benefits. 

11. Defence expenditures during the year 
have been running at a somewhat lower 
level but the decline was more than offset 
by rising civilian expenditures. 

On the subject of public works, Mr. 
Howe said: 


Many hon. members seem to believe that 
the answer to unemployment lies in the 
volume of federal public works. In my 
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opinion this is entirely fallacious. Our diffi- 
culty in Canada is seasonal unemployment, 
or in other words the problem of main- 
taining a high level of employment in the 
winter months. Excepting inland naviga- 
tion and the shore jobs incidental thereto, 
construction work is perhaps of all occupa- 
tions the one least capable of maintaining 
full employment over the full 12 months. 
Many types of public works involving large 
expenditures are comparatively small 
employers of labour.... 

Nevertheless, we will admit at once that 
the volume of construction work is important 
to the men normally employed in construc- 
tion, but I will point out that unless con- 
tinuing employment beyond the construction 
period is involved, it is of little importance 
to other classes of workers.... 

A high level of employment in the Cana- 
dian economy can only be achieved by a 
program that will lift the Canadian economy 
as a whole to an extent that suitable 
employment for all types of workers can be 
made available. That is the program on 
which the government is engaged. The fact 
that the program is producing results will, 
I think, be made apparent to all during the 
next three or four months.... 


If the time should come when there has 
to be greater emphasis on supplementary 
measures to maintain employment and 
incomes, Mr. Howe concluded, “we must 
ensure that these supplementary measures 
support and do not interfere with the 
attainment of a highly productive low-cost 
efficient economy.” 


March 2 


C. E. Johnston (Bow River) presented 
the following program formulated by the 
Social Credit party: 

1. Elimination of the sales tax and wider 
use of the price discount. 

2. The assumption by the federal Govern- 
ment of financial assistance to those unem- 
ployed not covered by unemployment insur- 
ance or extended benefits; expansion of 
payment for social services such as family 
allowance, old age pension; war veterans 
allowances, and so on. 

3. A vigorous employment policy with 
government assistance to private industry to 
absorb seasonal unemployment. 

4, A program of construction of national 
projects with emphasis on those works that 
can be carried on during the winter months. 

5. A support price program for agri- 
culture. 

6. A more realistic trading policy which 
would involve the acceptance of some foreign 
currency in exchange for Canadian goods and 
which would involve amongst other things 
the revaluation of the Canadian dollar. 


The Leader of the Opposition, Hon. 
George A. Drew, pressed for a conference 
to be held immediately to deal with the 


problem of unemployment and ways and 
means of meeting it. “What is needed 
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now,” he said, “is an immediate approach 
to this problem on the part of those parties 
who must deal with it.” 

At such a conference, Mr. Drew sug- 
gested, it would be highly desirable that 
representatives of all urban municipalities 
should be invited to attend. In this way, 
he thought, a practical solution could be 
worked out. 


He was not, he stated, suggesting the 
conference as a substitute for the other 
conferences (see p. 410), which will have 
the problem of dealing with the long-term 
aspect of many of the circumstances which 
themselves contribute to some of the 
difficulties. 


A public housing program, “the like of 
which Canada has never seen before”, was 
suggested by the member for Spadina, 
David A. Croll. 


“The time has come now,” he said, “to 
spell out the basis of federal participa- 
tion, at least an interim basis for partici- 
pation; otherwise we simply pile up misery 
for the unemployed and grief for our- 
selves.” 


Referring to the depression of the 1930’s, 
Mr. Croll said: 


...Wwe spent millions on unemployment relief, 
and when the emergency ended there was 
nothing to show for all our expenditures.. 
I remember one year when Ontario spent 
$48,000,000, and in the end we had people 
who were bitter and broken. I suggest that 
today we have the opportunity to strike a 
positive blow at unemployment by embarking 
upon a most imaginative and far-reaching 
public housing program the like of which 
Canada has never seen before. We need low- 
cost houses and rental houses. We have the 
labour force ready and willing to work. We 
have an abundance of materials, and all the 
necessary know-how, and there is no lack of 
money. 

In Toronto and other large cities in 
Canada there is a need for slum clearance 
and redevelopment. Why not give addi- 
tional assistance by way of financial aid to 
such projects and when normalcy returns, as 
we hope it will soon, we will be able to 
point to concrete accomplishments brought 
about by the expenditure of these vast sums 
of money. If the provinces are reluctant, 
or cannot or d6 not want to undertake any 
of these projects, the finances of this Gov- 
ernment are such that we can do it on our 
own account. 

Housing brings with it a demand for 
materials, equipment and household furnish- 
ings. The construction industry has not yet 
solved the problem of winter building, 
claiming climate is the reason. I feel that 
is just an excuse. It is about time the 
construction industry, which has been a 
beneficiary of this Government, should be 
told: “Climate be hanged; get out and 


build.” They can do it. I admit that there ~ 


are places in Canada where winter building 
is impossible due to extreme weather, but 
that has not been the case this year in 
Toronto and the larger cities in the southern 


part of Ontario. 
Toronto 
workers. 


Forty per cent of the 
unemployed are construction 


The major causes of our unemployment, 
Mr. Croll stated, are lack of consumer 
purchasing power, the drop in farm income, 
and, in particular, the loss of foreign 
markets. 

The fiscal policy to be announced in 
the forthcoming budget must embody 
“bold, courageous and decisive measures,” 
Mr. Croll declared. He suggested two 
approaches to the problem: (1) a sub- 
stantial reduction in personal taxes, thereby 
increasing consumer demand and purchasing 
power; and (2) a special concession, such 
as accelerated depreciation, to manufactur- 
ing in the export field that is capable of 
expansion. 


March 3 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) suggested immediate consideration 
of a 12-year program, calling upon the 
Government “to give leadership in a 
crusade between now and July 1, 1967 (the 
centenary of Confederation) to make of 
this country a much better place than it 
is at the present time”. 

A building program, involving slum 
clearance, headed a list of ten proposals 
put forward by Mr. Knowles. Among the 
others were: increased production of home 
appliances and equipment; construction of 
highways, bridges, parking facilities, tourist 
camps and facilities; conservation pro- 
grams; construction of railways in the 
Peace River area; and an _ economic 
program for the Maritime Provinces. 

Attributing the present unemployment 
mainly to “the severe competition that our 
products are meeting from products which 
are beating us on price and design, or both, 
coming in from other countries,’ George H. 
Hees (Broadview) suggested the establish- 
ment of a parliamentary committee to work 
out, in consultation with representatives of 
management, labour and educational in- 
stitutions, the best method of getting under 
way a greatly expanded industrial research 
program. 

Mr. Hees proposed also a reduction in 
commodity taxes to keep down production 
costs and an increase in purchasing power 
through a reduction of income taxes. 

These he referred to as immediate 
measures. For a more permanent solution, 
he expressed the belief that “our secondary 
industries should be built up to enable us 
to process more of our primary products”. 

Stating that “something is needed by 
way of a public asssitance fund,” J. W. 
Noseworthy (York South) suggested that 


the first and immediate need is an agree- 
ment with the provinces as to just who is 
responsible for taking care of the unem- 
ployed. 


March 15 


W. Ross Thatcher (Moose Jaw-Lake 
Centre) urged “use of the fiscal weapon” 
to combat seasonal unemployment. Pur- 
chasing power of the people could be 
increased, he suggested, by a reduction in 
income, sales and special excise taxes. He 
proposed, also, tax exemption for certain 
types of new industries during their period 
of establishment, and tax incentives to 
encourage building and construction during 
winter months. He also favoured a public 
works program. 


Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton South) also 
advocated increasing the purchasing power 
of the people as a partial solution. He 
suggested raising the income tax exemp- 
tions and increasing family allowances and 
old age pensions. He suggested the federal 
Government might give financial assistance 
to the Trans-Canada Highway and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Three proposals as follows were advanced 
by J. A. Charlton (Brant-Haldimand): 
Farmers should be assured of reasonable 
prices for their products; reduction of 
taxes; and strict administration of the 
anti-dumping regulations. 


March 16 


A. W. Stuart (Charlotte) hoped a plan 
could be worked out to bring fishermen 
and other primary producers under the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 


Claiming that the motion before the 
House was not specific enough and that 
there should be a long-term national in- 
vestment program that would “meet the 
urgent social needs of the Canadian people,” 
Erhart Regier (Burnaby-Coquitlam) moved 
an amendment calling for “immediate 
implementation of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s promise of 1945 to make adequate 
provision for the employable unemployed”, 
and for the addition after “long-term 
program” of the words “of public invest- 
ment and economic development.” 


February 28 


Government Employees Compensation 
Act 


A Bill to amend the Government 
Employees Compensation Act to bring it up 
to date “in the light of current conditions, 
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needs and practices,” was introduced by the 
Minister of Labour and received second 
reading. 


March 1 
Veterans’ Hospitals in B.C. 


The Minister of Veterans Affairs, in reply 
to a question by the member for Esquimalt- 
Saanich, announced the decision of the 
Government to institute the 40-hour week 
in all federal hospitals in British Columbia, 
commencing April 1, 


March 4 
National Advisory Council on Manpower 


In reply to a question put by Mrs. 
Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton West) con- 
cerning meetings of the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, the Minister of 
Labour replied that November 5, 1953, was 
the date of the last meeting of the full 
council but that during the past year there 
have been meetings and activities of. 
committees responsible to the council. 


March 7 
CNR Lay-offs 


Asked how many hourly-rated employees 
of the Canadian National Railways had 
been laid off between January 1 and 
December 31, 1954, the Minister of Labour 
replied that as of January 1954 the number 
of employees was 108,240 and as of 
December 1954 the number was 106,981. 


March 8 
Productivity in 1954 


Stating that according to U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the number of workers in 
industrial production in the United States 
in 1954 decreased by 4 per cent and pro- 
duction increased by 5 per cent, David A. 
Croll (Spadina) asked the Mi£inister of 
Labour if a similar efficiency in industrial 
production was reflected in the Canadian 
economy in that year. 

Mr. Gregg replied that, although the total 
number of industrial workers employed 
remained approximately the same during 
1954, industrial production increased by 
about 4 per cent. 


March 10 
Federal-Proyincial Conference 


The Prime Minister tabled copies of a 
letter, dated March 8, addressed to all 
provincial premiers, proposing that a 
preliminary conference be held in Ottawa 
April 21-22. 
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Asked by the Leader of the Opposition 
if. this opportunity would be taken to 
discuss the unemployment situation and 
the manner in which the federal and 
provinvial governments can best co- 
operate to meet these problems, Mr. 
St. Laurent replied: “I should be greatly 
surprised if that question was not discussed 
while they are here.” 

Asked by George H. Hees (Broadview) 
if he believed that a preliminary confer- 
ence held late in April and a federal- 
provincial conference held later in the year 
would “suffice to deal adequately with 
today’s critical unemployment situation,” 
Mr. St. Laurent replied: “The Prime 
Minister’s attitude is that that will be 
the opportunity to deal with this important 
problem.” 

The next day Mr. Hees asked “if, in 
view of the fact that the Prime Minister’s 
decision not to call an immediate confer- 
ence on unemployment is depriving many 
thousands of Canadians who have no jobs 
or means of support of any chance of a 
solution of their problems, would he not 
reconsider his decision and call an imme- 
diate conference.” The Prime Minister 
replied that he could not “agree with the 
premises of the hon. member’s question as 
a basis for reconsideration.” 


March 11 


Criminal Code 


First reading of Bill setting April 1, 1955, 
as the date for the coming into force of 
the Criminal Code. 


Health Insurance 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the federal Government 
would consider suggesting to the pro- 
vincial premiers that the question of 
health insurance be included in the agenda 
of the forthcoming  federal-provincial 
conference. 

The Prime Minister replied that he did 
not think it necessary to make any sugges- 
tions to the provincial premiers with 
respect to any of the matters that are of 
public concern at this moment. 


March 14 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund 


The House went into committee to 
vonsider a motion to amend the Railway 
Act to provide for increasing the annual 
appropriation to the railway grade crossing 
fund from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, and for 
certain changes in connection with the 
administration of the fund. 

Bill received first reading March 17. 


AUTOMATION 


Use of automatic production devices is increasing rapidly, raising 
problems for both management and labour but holding promise of com- 
pensating benefits, N.Y. Labour Department says in review of situation 


“The displacement of physical labour by 
machines is now moving ahead at a speed 
that would have seemed miraculous just a 
few decades ago.” So states an article in 
February’s Industrial Bulletin, monthly 
news magazine of the New York State 
Department of Labor. 

The article points out the questions 
raised by the advent of automation, the 
problems for both industrialists and labour 
leaders, and the compensating benefits. It 
also lists suggestions for employers who are 
changing to push-button operations. 

Though experts don’t agree, the Bulletin 
said, on a definition of “automation”, 
essentially it means turning out a product 
in a continuous flow with a minimum of 
human labour. Two factors, the article 
noted are involved: (1) machines that 
perform the work; and (2) control devices, 
or “electronic brains”, that supervise and, 
if necessary, correct the production process. 

In theory, the article points out, the 
goal of automation engineers is a factory 
operated completely without men. Set in 
motion, it would work day and night 
transforming raw materials into final 
finished products without human interven- 
tion. Actually, the article said, this concept 
will never be realized; even the best of 
machinery must be stopped now and then 
for cleaning, repairs and maintenance. 
Even the most automatic plant must have 
someone to push the buttons, and someone 
with the skill of a trouble-shooter to make 
adjustments when things go wrong. 

Automation raises significant questions, 
the article declares. ‘What will the shift 
towards automation mean to workers, to 
jobs, and to the consumer? How many 
types of industry will be affected? Is this 
a real industrial revolution, or just a fresh 
technological step in the long history of 
industrial development?” 

Some of the problems that face indus- 
trialists and labour leaders, the Bulletin 
said, are: the plant owner’s need for large 


investments in machinery and equipment. 


to keep abreast of competitors; worker 
displacement, layoffs and retraining. Com- 
pensating benefits listed in the article are: 
greater productivity, more and better com- 
forts for more people, extra hours of 
leisure, new jobs building, servicing and 
supervising the automatic devices. 


Automation has been notably successful, 
the article said, in the manufacture of 
chemicals, petroleum products, foods, drugs 
and beverages, and in some metal goods, 
where a continuous flow can be turned out. 
Petroleum processing and dial telephone 
systems probably represent the most fully 
automated industries in the United States 
at present. 

Some businesses, the article continued, 
don’t lend themselves to such completely 
automatic production. The making of hats, 
shoes and clothing, for example, probably 
won’t ever be fully governed by robot-type 
machines. For that reason, the article said, 
there’s still plenty of opportunity for small 
business concerns to compete with mass 
producers. The ability, it said, to experi- 
ment, to adapt and to change is one reason 
why small business is likely to flourish even 
in the automation era. 


The article referred to a recent automa- 
tion conference sponsored by the New York 
State Department of Commerce at which 
both large and small concerns were repre- 
sented. Advice on the direction automation 
may take in the future, and which indus- 
tries may benefit most, was given to ‘the 
delegates by a panel of experts. 

Some of the comments at the meeting 
were :— 

Prof. H. W. Martin of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, who feels that not every 
industry is ripe for automation and that 
in some lines, full mechanization may cost 
more than it’s worth: “In our methods 
laboratory at RPI, students worked out a 
system for packing different-coloured tooth- 
brushes in small boxes and then putting 
these boxes into a larger carton. The 
manual method they developed is more 
economical than the identical job now 
being done by machine in a toothbrush 
factory.” 

Kenneth R. Geiser, laboratory engineer 
with General Electric Co.: “Businessmen 
who don’t swing to automation, if they 
can use it, will lose ground to their 
competitors. Those who swing too far, too 
fast, may lose their shirts.” 

Herbert A. Franke, automation manager 
of Ford Motor Company’s Buffalo plant: 
“For companies doing large-volume produc- 
tion of standardized items, automation is 
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a necessity. But for the firm turning out 
goods in smaller quantities, the determin- 
ing factor should be the estimated savings 
in production costs.” 

Dr. Howard T. Engstrom, computer 
expert for Remington Rand Corporation: 
“The impetus for more completely auto- 
matic offices and factories will come from 
individual business men who know what 
specific production problems they want 
solved.” 

Dr. C. C. Hurd, Director, Applied Science 
Division, International Business Machines 
Corporation, agreed that engineers can now 
build almost any kind of machine, no 
matter how complicated, if the user can 
describe just what he wants it to do. 

The most controversial aspect of the 
trend toward automatic factories, the article 
continued, is what will happen to the 
nation’s employment picture, and what will 
be the fate of the individual worker in the 
push-button plant of the future. CIO 
President Walter Reuther’s address to the 
CIO’s 1954 convention, the article recalled, 
expressed the fear that the swing to auto- 
matic plants may bring widespread unem- 
ployment in the change-over period. 

Many businessmen don’t agree that auto- 
mation will bring mass unemployment, the 
article said. They are, it continued, more 
inclined to feel that increased production, 
made possible by mechanization, will 
create demand by lowering costs, and thus 
over the long run put more people to 
work. Ralph Cordiner, President of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., was quoted as saying: 
“We must plan mechanization at an 
increasing rate if we are to meet the pro- 
duction demands that will be made upon 
us. Using my own electrical manufacturing 
industry as an example, we know we must 
be able to double our production in the 
next ten years. This is typical of the task 
facing all fast-growing industries. And yet 
we also know that the available work force 
will increase only 11 per cent by 1964.” 

International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion’s Dr. Hurd saw no job menace in 
automation. “It will create more jobs and 
increase the ability of people to consume,” 
he said. “It is the key to less human 
effort in the future and to an increase in 
our standard of living tomorrow.” 


The article quoted from a study recently 
published by the National Manower Council 
at Columbia University (L.G., Jan., p. 23): 

“Many of today’s electricians will have 
to learn electronics. Pipefitters may have 
to learn hydraulics. A skilled worker who 
formerly measured with calipers and used 
a micrometer will soon have to learn to 
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work to tolerance measured with light 
waves. There may be almost no place left 
for the unskilled industrial worker.” 

Through forward-looking programs of 
retraining and up-grading, the article went 
on, many of the rough spots—when addi- 
tional automation systems are installed— 
can be smoothed out. Prof. Martin of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute was quoted 
again: “Each additional automation system 
installed must inevitably increase the 
amount of set-ups, maintenance and repair 
work. Consequently, automation tends to 
generate an increased demand for highly- 
trained scientists and engineers, and for 
skilled mechanics with specialized training 
in adjustment, maintenance and repair of 
the complex electrical, mechanical, elec- 
tronic, hydraulic and pneumatic apparatus 
which automation systems are likely to 
include.” 


Mr. Franke, of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, said:— 

“Automation results in a greater demand 
for many skilled maintenance and repair 
technicians. Right now, in spite of auto- 
mation, Ford Motor Company has by far 
the highest employment in its history. We 
find that automation will replace dangerous 
jobs with safer, easier, better jobs that 
hold more interest for the men doing 
them.” 

One typical automatic operation, the 
article mentioned as an example, required 
only 22 men on the factory floor compared 
with 100 previously. But 225 specialists 
were required to take care of maintenance. 
Too, the article pointed out, a plant making 
coil springs for automobiles reduced its 
spring assembly line from 248 men to 38 
by installing new automatic machinery. In 
a short time, it was producing 4,000 more 
and better coil springs a day. The men 
freed from the old assembly line were 
put to work manufacturing an entirely new 
product developed by the same manu- 
facturer. 

There is no question that automation 
will continue to increase in the industries 
that can make best use of highly- 
mechanized production lines, the article 
continued. It then listed suggestions for 
employers who are changing to push-button 
operations: 

(1) Put renewed emphasis on _ good 
employee relations. Confer with workers on 
contemplated changes in production methods, 
and tell them in as much detail as possible 
how the changes will be made. Work with 
union representatives to determine what new 
job designations will be needed, and how 
many workers can be up-graded as some of 
the more irksome, repetitious manual opera- 


tions are shifted to machines. Better- 
trained supervisors may be needed in some 
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plants because, with automation, many 
workers will be engineers or highly-skilled 
maintenance specialists. It may take more 
care and understanding to work with these 
ah than with the rank-and-file factory 
ands. 


(2) Adopt an in-plant retraining program, 
to retrain as many workers as possible at 
company expense. Co-ordinate new hiring to 
fit in with the installation of new machinery. 


(3) Time the change-over to automation 
to fit already-projected expansion programs. 
Even the most automatic installation pro- 
vides some new jobs. In the day-to-day 
course of events, employees retire, die, quit, 
are transferred, or are discharged. Many 
companies plan to introduce new labour- 
saving machines to fill such gaps without 
having to displace anyone. 


(4) Study in advance the problems that 
will arise in a highly-mechanized plant and 
be prepared to meet them. For example, 
workmen’s compensation experts are becom- 
ing increasingly concerned with the ques- 
tion of noise in industrial plants. Miss 
Mary Donlon, formerly Chairman of the 
New York State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, recently told a joint legislative 
committee that “there is scientific reason to 
believe that the problem of environmental 


noise in work places will be worse, not 
better, as plants convert to automation. That 
is one of the phases of the current trend to 
automation to be kept in mind, as proposals 
for writing occupational deafness out of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws are up for 
consideration.” 


(5) Make sure thdt all levels of the 
production team—union leaders, foremen, 
middle-management executives — understand 
the possible effects—both good and bad—of 
automation. Since it may mean immediate 
unemployment for some workers, an orderly 
plan to aid employees whose displacement is 
unavoidable should be set up. This would 
include as much advance notice as possible, 
help in finding a job elsewhere, and sever- 
ance pay. 


“Automation may also mean safer jobs,” 
the article concluded, “because often pro- 
cesses can be controlled from a switch 
panel some distance from the machinery. 
It can safeguard employment by insuring 
a better competitive position for the manu- 
facturer. It can raise the dignity and 
stature of labour by freeing men for tasks 
that make greater use of their capacities.” 


Detroit Automobile Executives See Automation Creating More Jobs 


No unemployment problems are pre- 
dicted by leading executives of the 
American automobile industry from the rise 
of “automation”. They believe automation 
means more jobs and better ones in an 
expanding economy, according to a survey 
recently conducted by United Press corre- 
spondent Rey W. Brune. 

G. G. Murie, a Ford Motor Company 
executive, said automation “should have no 
abrupt or harsh impact upon our working 
population—no more than the gradual 
shifting of employment from dying indus- 
tries to new industries”. 

Del Harder, Ford Vice-president who 
coined the word “automation” eight years 
ago, said people who claim the new tech- 
niques will cause widespread unemployment 
“Just don’t know what they’re talking 
about.” 

“Automation will do just the opposite,” 
he said. “It will create more jobs, create 
more products at less cost, and increase 
the ability of people to consume. It is 


the key to less human effort in the future 
and an increase in our standard of living 
of tomorrow.” 

Harlow H. Curtice, General Motors 
President, pointing out that GM employ- 
ment since 1940 had increased, said “the 
addition of 287,000 men and women to our 
payrolls in only 15 years proves that 
technological improvements do not wipe 
out jobs. Technological improvements 
create jobs. The whole economy benefits.” 

R. H. Sullivan, a Ford Vice-president, 
said the “whole labour force will be up- 
graded in technical skills’ as a result of 
automation. 

William C. Newberg, President of Dodge, 
believes “speed, safety and quality” are the 
top benefits of automation rather than any 
reduction in labour requirements. The 
machines can work faster than human 
beings. Workers are exposed to fewer 
hazards. Higher and more uniform 
standards of quality can be maintained, he 
explained. 


CMA President Sees Better Living, Extra Benefits from Automation 


J. A. Calder, President of the Canadian 
Association, said in an 
address last month that with the advent 
of automation productivity would be raised 
immeasurably, with a consequent rise in 
the standard of living and expansion of 
service industries. Production costs, he 


said, would be lowered and increased bene- 
fits produced in goods, prices, real wages 
and hours of work. 

Automation would mean that employees 
would perform less of the manufacturing 
works themselves, Mr. Calder said. A 
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broad up-grading of labour would occur: 
the unskilled would be made into highly- 
trained maintenance men and _ skilled 
tradesmen into technicians. 

Mr. Calder said machines never did and 
never would put pegple out of work for 


more than a temporary period. He said 
that a readjustment period was necessary 
but when it was over workers and all 
members of the population would, as in 
such advances in the past, enjoy a standard 
of living not previously thought possible. 


President Eisenhower Sees Automation Creating No Serious Unemployment Problem 


President Eisenhower believes that auto- 
mation will not create a serlous unem- 
ployment problem. He told his weekly 
press conference on March 16 that there 
will be more rather than less work to do 
in the years ahead. 

The danger of automation often has been 
exaggerated, he said. The United States 
economy will take the growing use of 
automatic production devices in stride, he 
declared. 

It would be false to assume that the 
amount of work will remain static in a 
country that is trying to expand its 
economy, he said. The amount of work 
will increase not only because the economy 


will expand but also because men will have 
other needs and other desires and will want 
new things to do and to use, the President 
said. 


Unionist Says Automation 
“Either Boon or Disaster” 


A United States labour official says 
automation is “as great a revolution as 
machine production itself”. Al Harnett, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO), last 
month in an interview said the trend 
towards automatically operated factories 
ean result in “either a boon to mankind 
or a disaster”, 


The Effective Use of Womanpower ... 


..is subject of two-day conference sponsored by U.S. Women’s Bureau 
and attended by 350 delegates from government, universities, industry, 
business and labour. Four Directors of Women’s Bureau were present 


“The Effective Use of Womanpower” was 
the subject of a two-day conference recently 
held in Washington, D.C., under the 
auspices of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. The 
delegates, numbering some 350, included 
representatives ‘of other departments of 
government, women’s organizations, foreign 
embassies in Washington, universities, 
colleges, industry, business and labour. 

Four Directors of Women’s Bureaus 
attended the conference: Miss Marion VY. 
Royce, Direztor, Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Canada; Mrs. Alice K. 
Leopold, Director, Women’s Bureau, US. 
Department of Labor; Miss Mary Ander- 
son, first Director of the U.S. Bureau; and 
Fujita San, Director, Women’s and Minors’ 
Bureau, Japan. 

The Secretary of Labor, James P. 
Mitchell, in opening the Conference stated 
that the nation’s work force, not having 
kept pace with recent technological 
advances, is inadequate to meet the needs of 
the American economy. Women constitute 
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one-third of American wage earners, and in 
addition to the 20 millions already at work, 
there are 11 million more women who would 
be available should a national emergenzy 
require an extension of the economy. Yet, 
at present, despite the fact that women 
have entered more than 400 occupations, 
there is a minority of skilled women in the 
work force, and the tendency is for them 
to concentrate in a comparatively few types 
of work. Because women’s contribution is 
needed, the Conference had been ealled 
to make the public more aware of women’s 
place in the economy of the nation and to 
consider how their area of service can be 
broadened, he said. 

In the words of Eli Ginzberg, Director 
of Research for the National Manpower 
Council, the presupposition was that the 
American woman of the future would be 
working at a job except when her children 
were of nursery age. In his opinion only 
increased immigration, a highly unlikely 
future source of manpower, could change 
this trend. 


Four Directors of Women’s Bureaus are interviewed by two women of the press 
during a Washington conference on “The Effective Use of Womanpower”: from 
left to right, R. Cowan, Associated Press; H. Thomas, United Press; M. V. Royce, 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, Canada; Fujita San, Director, 
Women’s and Minors’ Bureau, Japan; M. Anderson, Ist Director of the U.S. Women’s 
Bureau; and Mrs. A. K. Leopold, present Director of the U.S. Women’s Bureau. 


In the discussions there was no talk of 
discrimination against ‘women; emphasis 
was given to the new occupational oppor- 
tunities that can and should be opened up 
for them in order to ensure an efficient 
labour force. At the same time, however, 
there was realistic facing of the dilemma 
of women’s role in present-day American 
society. 

“In a society that expects one right 
answer to every problem, there is no 
generally accepted role for the American 
woman,” said Dr. Marie Jahoda, Director 
of Research in the Center of Human 
Relations of New York University. The 
word “role” to the social psychologist 
suggests “the customary expectations of 
how a person in a given position should 
behave,” she explained. 


Dr. Jahoda pointed out that the role 
of a man is more clear. He should go out 
and make a living, found a family and 
provide for his family. If he does not 
found a family, he knows he is different 
from the norm. ‘Traditionally the role of 
women was equally clear cut, but today 
there are many conflicting and incom- 
patible expectations with respect to 
women’s place. 


Dr. Florence R. Kluckholn, Cultural 
Anthropologist from the Laboratory of 
Social Relations of Harvard University, 
traced the historical developments of these 


contradictory elements of women’s role and 
analysed them in the light of accepted 
values of American society. She described 
the “core” values of American society thus: 

An emphasis upon individualistic human 
relationships, a belief that natural forces 
are to be exploited, or at least harnessed, 
by man for his own use, a great stress upon 
an action or accomplishment type of person- 
ality, a firm conviction that it is always the 
future to which one must look and strive 
for, and a conception of human nature as 
being in need of perfection through self con- 
trol; these are in a brief phrasing the solid 
core of value orientations in the American 
way of life. Or, at least let us say they are 
the core of what is dominantly and ideally 
the American way of life. 


The role of men, chiefly an occupational 
one in which they pursue a goal of indi- 
vidual success, is an expression of the 
dominant values of society. The expected 
behaviour of women in the domestic role 
as mother-wives and housewives, on the 
other hand, is one of dedication to group 
rather than individual goals. Again, 
whereas it is assumed that a man should 
be “future oriented”, a woman is 
expected to reflect the man’s glory in his 
mounting success. “The resulting insularity 
of the roles of the two sexes is related 
to a feeling of partial participation of 
which many women complain,” said Dr. 
Kluckholn. “These differences have 
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created a gap between the interests of 
husbands and wives which widens with 
each passing year.” 

At the same time, however, she suggested 
evidences of a trend towards closer unity. 
Family size in certain sectors of society is 
increasing, and fathers are sharing in the 
day-to-day responsibilities of zhild rearing. 
But women’s demand for participation in 
the occupational world introduces another 
factor into the changing pattern. In the 
nineteenth century many women of low 
income groups were employed, but the 
general effect that these women had upon 
the role of women in general was slight. 
Only now, as women of all economic groups 
have begun to look to occupations as a 
means of satisfying certain of their needs 
of creativity and self-expression, has there 
emerged a definite occupational or career 
component in the role of women. 

The modern woman is playing a role 
partly geared to the dominant values of 
society, yet also substantially patterned in 
terms of variant values. This situation is 
made the more critical because American 
girls in their formative years are trained 
very much as boys are for an autonomous 
independence. All too often when girls 
marry they find they have had inadequate 
training either for the domestic role or for 
the representative roles which society 
expects of them. “We wish to be sure 
that girls can be independent and look 
after themselves if they do not marry and 
also be equipped to take hold of emergency 
situations,” said Dr. Kluckholn. “But,” she 
added, “once having done this there is 
both the hope and expectation that they 
will not have to use the training they have 
received and can, as adults, switch to the 
more variantly defined aspects of the total 
role for which they have not been trained.” 

Dr. Kluckholn discussed also the prevalent 
negative attitudes towards domesticity, 
inbred in both men and women. “We need 
to give to domestic tasks the kind of 
evaluation that will create in women them- 
selves a positive appreciation of the house- 
wife role. Men must share more fully the 
non-economic activities that are frequently 
left to women, and must also grant to 
women the right to take their place in the 
occupational world.” 

From analysis of the role of women in 
present-day society, the conference turned 
to the consideration of the working woman 
“As Others See Her” and “As She Sees 
Herself”. “As Others See Her”, she was 
described by three men, all of whom are 
concerned with the employment of women: 
Virgil Martin, Vice-president, Carson, Pirie 
and Scott, Chicago; Peter Henle, Assistant 
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Director of Research, American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, and James T. 
O’Connell, Vice-president, Publix-Shirts 
Corporation, New York. 


Mr. Martin described women executives 
as being as fully as “tough-minded” as men 
executives. But whereas “the male execu- 
tive comes at you head on, a woman tends 
to avoid head-on conflict”. This capacity 
he felt to be a potential strength, although 
women too often have a sense of inferiority 
to men in a working situation. This 
attitude he finds reflected in a tendency 
to subjective and inhibitive relationships 
with one another. “Women”, he said, “do 
not help other women to advance as men 
help one another to do.” 

Mr. O’Connell described the possessive 
attitude of women and girls towards the 
machines that they operate. “Men”, he 
said, “do not have this proprietary attitude 
to anything like the same degree and are 
therefore more flexible in employment.” 

Mr. Henle advocated union membership 
as a means of improving women’s economic 
status and freeing them from attitudes of 
inferiority. 

The women of the panel, Dr. Anne 


Garry Pannell, President, Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Va.; Mrs. Helen 
Berthelot, Legislative Representative of 


the Communications Workers of America, 
Washington; and Miss Louise Watson, 
Investment Adviser, R. V. Pressprich and 
Co., New York, challenged and explained 
some of these statements, stressing the lack 
of opportunity for women to rise to top 
posts whether in education, in business or. 
in the labour movement. They emphasized 
the need for greater clarity of employment 
policy for women, including opportunity for 
advancement. 

Discussion of shortage occupations carried 
the Conference into present and future 
problems of the labour situation. Brig. 
David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board of 
the Radio Corporation of America, spoke 
of the revolutionizing effects of the atom 
and the electron. He believed that the 
increasing automation that at present is 
creating an uncomfortable period of transi- 
tion with accompanying unemployment, 
ultimately will increase the volume of work 
and make possible lower cost goods. 
Meanwhile, the extensive increase in auto- 
mation in electronic accounting systems, 
robot typewriters and high speed and high 
volume techniques will make its greatest 
impact upon jobs typically performed by 
women. These technological changes will 
influence the type of employment available 


for women and the educational qualifica- 
tions required. Production will tend to 


give over to service as an area of large | 


general employment. 

Taking up this emphasis on service 
occupations, Dr. Roland R. Renne, Presi- 
dent of Montana State College, illustrated 
new needs by reference to changing 
demography—a rising birth rate, now four 
million babies annually, and a longer life 
span which adds to the number of older 
persons in the population. In light of these 
changes, he pointed out that children will 
grow up uneducated and old people will 
be uncared for unless more women are 
available as teachers and nurses. He 
called for more imaginative ways of meet- 
ing shortages in these professions. He 
would provide refresher courses and train- 
ing for mature women in such fields as 
teaching, nursing and homemaking. 

Other speakers pointed out the effect of 
prevalently early marriages on women’s 
occupational skills and experience. Marry- 
ing immediately after, if not before, 
finishing their schooling, women in the 
future will lack essential training and be 
unable to accept any but the most routine 
jobs. Under these circumstances women’s 
best preparation would be a broad liberal 
education whether of university or high 
school level. It was suggested, however, 
that women should take further study or 


training in specialized fields before their 
children are completely grown so that when 
the years of mothering are finished they 
may be equipped to serve the community. 

Commenting on the availability of women 
for employment, Dr. Mirra Komarovsky, 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology, 
Barnard College, New York, gave the life 
cycle of the American married woman as 
follows: “40 per cent are gainfully employed 
the first year of marriage, 30 per cent the 
second and third years. With child bearing 
the percentage sharply drops, only 15 per 
cent of mothers of children under six being 
employed. After 35 years of age the per- 
centage rises again to about 4, declining 
and remaining low after the middle fifties. 
At 48, when her last child leaves home, 
the average woman has ahead 14 years 
with her husband and 13 to 14 years of 
widowhood.” 

On her return, Miss Royce reported: 
“The Conference did not solve any of the 
problems either of women’s role in present- 
day society nor with respect to their 
employment but did open up broad per- 
spectives upon these questions and implied 
some constructive lines of approach. The 
challenge to work towards co-operation of 
men and women in the family and in the 
occupational world is no less in Canada 
than in the United States.” 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada 
during the Fourth Quarter of 1954° 


Fourth-quarter fatalities number 367, higher by two than figure for 
previous quarter; 67 of the deaths occurred in ‘construction industry 


There were 3671 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1954, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is an 
increase of two fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 365 were recorded, in- 
cluding 13 in a supplementary list. 

During the quarter under review, seven 
accidents occurred which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 


1The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the fourth quarter of 1954 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Information on 
accidents which occur but are not reported in time 
for inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded 
in supplementary lists and statistics are amended 
accordingly. 


case. On October 2, a plane crash in the 
Yukon Territories took the lives of the 
pilot, a government engineer and two 
guides. Five volunteer firemen of the 
Kingsway-Lambton, Ont., fire department 
were drowned October 16, when their fire 
truck was washed into the Humber River 
during a flash flood. At Montreal, Que., 
three painters were killed when the hooks 
holding the scaffold on which they were 
working gave way and let them fall a 
distance of 90 feet. Five crew members 
of the tug Rouzlle lost their lives off the 
coast of Nova Scotia on December 3, when 
the tug keeled over under a huge wave, 
filled with water, and sank. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or arose out of, 
their employment. These include deaths 
that resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those indus- 
tries covered by compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffie acci- 
dents that are in fact industrial may be 
omitted from the Department’s records 
because of lack of information in press 
reports. 


In another accident at sea three men 
were drowned December 4, near Powell 
River, B.C., when the tug Teeshoe sank 
after being struck by the propellor of a 
freighter. At the time of the accident the 
tug was pulling away from the freighter 
after putting a pilot on board. On 
December 8, five coal miners were crushed 
to death at Springhill, N.S., when the floor 
of the mine in which they were working 
heaved violently and buried them under 
tons of debris. At Montreal, Que., four 
transport company employees died Decem- 
ber 21, in a fire which destroyed the ware- 
house of their employer. 


Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 67, was recorded in the con- 
struction industry. Of these, 24 were in 
miscellaneous construction, 23 in buildings 
and structures and 20 in highway and 
bridge construction. In the previous three 
months 86 fatalities were listed in this 
industry, including 39 in highway and 
bridge construction, 27 in buildings and 
structures and 20 in miscellaneous con- 
struction. 


Accidents in the mining industry resulted 
in the deaths of 59 persons during the 
quarter under review, 27 occurring in 
metalliferous mining, 17 in coal mining and 
15 in non-metallic mineral mining. During 
the third quarter 54 fatalities were recorded, 


including 31 in metalliferous mining, 13 in 
non-metallic mineral mining and 10 in coal 
mining. 

In manufacturing there were 54 indus- 
trial deaths in the fourth quarter of 1954, 
of which 12 occurred in iron and _ steel, 
nine in wood products and eight in the 
transportation equipment group. In the 
previous quarter 50 deaths were recorded, 
including 14 in iron and steel, eight in 
wood products and seven in non-metallic 
mineral products. 


During the quarter under review 52 
persons died as a result of accidents in the 
transportation industry. Of these, 20 were 
in steam railways, 18 in local and highway 
transportation and 12 in water transporta- 
tion. In the previous three-month period, 
50 fatalities were listed, of which 20 were 
in steam railways, 13 in water transporta- 
tion and nine in local and _ highway 
transportation. 

Accidents in the logging industry 
accounted for 49 deaths during October, 
November and December, compared with 
40 in the previous three months. During 
the fourth quarter of 1953, 37 fatalities were 
reported in this industry. 


In’ agriculture there were 30 fatalities 
reported during the fourth quarter of 1954, 
a decrease of nine from the 39 listed in the 
previous three months. 


An analysis of the causes of the 367 
industrial fatalities during the quarter shows 
that 106 (29 per cent) of the victims had 
been “struck by tools, machinery, moving 
vehicles and other objects”. Within this 
group the largest number of deaths was 
caused by falling trees and limbs (26), 
automobiles and trucks (15) and landslides 
or cave-ins (12). “Collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.,” were responsible for 104 of 
the deaths during the period. These in- 
cluded 46 fatalities as a result of auto- 
mobile and truck accidents, 29 involving 
watercraft and 14 tractor or loadmobile 
accidents. “Falls and slips’ were respon- 
sible for 59 fatalities during the period; 54 
of the deaths were caused by falls to 
different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 101. In British Columbia there 
were 77 and in Quebec 72. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 143 fatalities in October, 119 in 
November and 105 in December. 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Plasterers receiving $4-$6, carpenters $1.25-$2.80—per ten-hour day 
1904 survey disclosed. Eight-hour day found in only 8 of 155 centres 


Plasterers were receiving higher wages 
than carpenters and lathers in Canada in 
1904. Continuing its series of studies on 
wages and working conditions in various 
trades, the Lasour Gazette in the April 
1905 number said that as a rule wages were 
higher for these workers in the larger 
centres of industry than elsewhere. 

In Montreal and Halifax, carpenters 
were earning $2.25 for a ten-hour day, $2.40 
to $2.80 for ten hours in Toronto and $5 in 
Vancouver for a nine-hour day. Smaller 
centres such as Pugwash, N.S., and Welland, 
Ont., reported wages of $1.75 and $1.80 
respectively, for a ten-hour day. 

Top wages for plasterers were being 
earned in British Columbia, where the 
lowest daily rate, $4 was being paid in 
Victoria, and the highest, $6, in Nelson and 
Similkameen. 

Wage rates for carpenters ranged from a 
low of $1.25 a day in Paspebiac, Que., for 
a work week of 70 hours to a high of $4 
in London, Ont., for a 60-hour week. 
Lathers received top wages of $6 daily in 
Similkameen, B.C., for a work week of 60 
hours and the lowest wages recorded in the 
survey were found in such areas as Welland, 
Ont., and Chicoutimi, Que., where $1.25 per 
day was the standard rate. 

The Department of Labour’s study was 
based on returns received from 155 locali- 
ties. Of these, 111 showed that carpenters 
worked a ten-hour day, 38 indicated a nine- 
hour day and six, an eight-hour day. Of 
the 105 returns concerning lathers, 71 
reported a ten-hour day; 26, nine hours and 
eight, an eight-hour schedule. The 124 
replies on plasterers showed 81 reporting 
ten hours; 36, nine hours and six, a period 
of eight hours as the standard day. One 
reply reported an eight-and-one-half-hour 
day. 

For purposes of comparison, the article 
repeats statistics from a survey made in 
the period 1890-1. The average individual 
yearly wage at that time for carpenters 
was estimated at $290.99. The highest 
annual wage earned was $617.35, in British 
Columbia, while the lowest, $178.09, was 
reported for Prince Edward Island. It was 
estimated that between 1880 and 1890 
carpenters’ wages had increased by about 
30 per cent. 


Nine labour disputes, two more than in 
the previous month, were reported for 
March 1905. Six began in the month and 
three in previous months. 

About 351 workers in 23 establishments 
were directly affected by these disputes. 
The loss of time was estimated at approxi- 
mately 6,970 days, an increase of about 950 
compared with February and of 4,725 
compared with March 1904. 

Of the disputes beginning in March, two 
were in the woodworking trades. The 
remaining four affected the metal and ship- 
building trades, the printing industry, food 
and tobacco preparation and miscellaneous 
trades. 

Egg, butter, bacon, pork and lard prices 
continued high during March, the GazettE 
reported. Bread price increases were noted 
in several centres, with 11 and 12 cents a 
loaf being common in Ottawa and Hull. 

The approach of the spring rental season 
highlighted the scarcity of new housing, 
particularly in Ontario. Housing at mod- 
erate rentals was said to be “exceedingly 
difficult to obtain” in Toronto, Hernilion, 
London and Guelph. 

Several wage changes were recorded in 
the country with the advent of spring. 
Skilled farm labour in Ottawa was being 
paid $200 a year with board; inexperienced 
labour, from $100 to $120 a year with board. 

In the building trades industry, painters 
and decorators in Belleville, Ont., had their 
hours reduced from nine to eight per day 
while Ottawa stonemasons received a three- 
cent-per-hour wage increase, bringing their 
hourly rate to 45 cents. 

Job printers in Winnipeg received a $2 
a week increase, bringing their minimum 
wage up to $20, while printers and press- 
men in Windsor, Ont., gained an eight- 
hour-day. 

Immigration to Canada for February 
continued at a high rate, according to 
figures released by the Department of the 
Interior. Among the new arrivals for the 
month were 676 from the United States, 
2,908 from the British Isles and 926 from 


other areas. 


For the first two months of 1905, immi- 
grants numbered 6,585, compared with 5,141 
for the same period in 1904. 
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International 
Labour Organization 


128" Session of Governing Body 


Orders Director-General to name committee of independent persons to 
prepare report on extent to which employer and worker organizations 
in ILO member countries are free of government domination or control 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization at its 128th session 
last month ordered Director-General 
David A. Morse to prepare a report on 
the extent to which employer and worker 
organizations in 70 ILO member countries 
are free of government domination or 
control. 

The proposal, submitted by the govern- 
ment group and supported by the employer 
and worker groups, instructed Mr. Morse, 
after consultation with the officers of the 
Governing Body, to name a committee of 
independent persons to prepare the report 
for submission to the Governing Body in 
October, if possible. 

The Governing Body would then decide 
what action might be taken to deal with 
the situation revealed by the report. 

The inquiry was ordered after vonsidera- 
tion of a proposal from the worker 
members, supported by the employers, for 
the appointment of a sub-committee of 
the Governing Body to consider changes 
in the ILO constitution which would 
guarantee the naming of “free and inde- 
pendent” worker and employer delegates 
to ILO meetings. 

Wages and related elements of labour 
costs in European countries will be studied 
by a group of statistical experts following 
approval of the Governing Body, by a 
vote of 33 to 0, with three absententions, 
of a proposal made by Mr. Morse as a 
result of the European regional conference 
(see below). Among other things, the 
group will study the cost of social pro- 
grams to employers and the _ benefits 
received by workers through the operation 
of such plans. For the first time, inter- 
nationally comparable data on these topics 
will be available. 

In addition, the social aspects of prob- 
lems of European economic co-operation 
will be the subject for investigation by a 
group of experts, the Governing Body 
decided.. On the basis of the conclusions 
of the two committees, the Director- 
General will submit suggestions to a later 
meeting of the Body for arranging a 
tripartite examination of the findings. 
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The International Labour Organization 
will participate in the forthcoming Inter- 
national Conference on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, meeting in Geneva, 
August 18, the Governing Body decided. 
A memorandum, considered by the — 40 
government, employer and worker dele- 
gates, noted that some existing industries 
will disappear, involving loss of work for 
the employees concerned and that new 
industries will develop, creating new 
problems when atomic energy is introduced. 

The ILO, the memorandum stated, must 
be prepared to consider international 
standards and action in the future con- 
cerning such problems as the conditions of 
employment of workers in these industries; 
adequate protection of life and health; 
social security questions, and other prob- 
lems arising out of technological advances. 

The 15th report of the Governing Body’s 
Committee on Freedom of Association was 
approved during the four-day session. Of 
the charges against 22 governments, five, 
referring to Brazil, France, French 
Morocco, the United States and Greece, 
were closed. Others, involving French 
Morocco, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom (Southern Rhodesia), 
Guatemala and Pakistan, resulted in con- 
clusions to be brought to the attention of 
the governments concerned. 

In addition, the Governing Body :— 

Postponed until its May meeting a vote 
on a worker proposal, supported by the 
employers, for the appointment of an ILO 
committee on forced labour to continue the 
work accomplished by the UN-ILO ad hoc 
committee on forced labour (L.G., 1953, 
p. 1181). 

Decided to ask member governments 
whether they favoured new international 
standards designed to benefit fishermen, 
including the age of admission to employ- 
ment, medical examinations, work con- 
tracts and accident insurance. 

Approved a preparatory meeting, to be 
held late in 1955, leading towards a 
possible international standard on sovial 
security protection for personnel engaged 
in international transport. 


on 


Approved a 1956 budget of $7,395,729, 
about $400,000 higher than the 1955 budget, 
that will be submitted to the International 
Labour Conference in June. Because of 
the increase in ILO membership, the con- 
tributions of most member countries will 
be reduced. 

The Canadian delegation was headed by 
A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 


who is Canadian Government Member oi 
the Governing Body. Other members of 
the delegation were Paul Goulet, Director 
of the ILO Branch, Department of Labour; 
Hector Allard, Canadian Permanent Dele- 
gate to the European Office of the United 
Nations; and J. E. G. Hardy, of the 


Canadian Embassy in Rome. 


European Regional Conference 


25 member countries attend ILO’s first regional conference in Europe, 
called to discuss advancement of European productivity, social stand- 
ards. Resolutions on housing, social security, retirement approved 


Greater confidence in the future with 
more attention to increasing productivity 
and less reliance on restrictive devices 
were prescribed in Director-General D. A. 
Morse’s report to the International Labour 
Organization’s first European Regional Con- 
ference, held in Geneva, January 24 to 
February 5. 

Worker, employer and government dele- 
gates from all European member countries, 
with the exception of Albania and Iceland, 
discussed the role of workers and employers 
in programs to raise productivity in 
Europe; financing of social security bene- 
fits; the age of retirement; and other 
European issues. Delegates from 25 coun- 
tries in all were in attendance. 

Mr. Morse’s report pointed out that a 
detailed elaboration of practical measures 
for the strengthening of economic ties 
cannot be left to governments alone. 
“Employers’ and workers’ organizations 
have 4 very special and important part to 
play in spreading this knowledge and 
understanding which are essential if solid 
progress towards closer economic integra- 
tion is to be made. They also have 
important practical tasks to perform in 
devising and applying measures to make it 
as easy as possible for labour and enter- 
prise to move, when this is necessary, from 
less efficient to more efficient industries and 
undertakings,” 


Productivity 


During its sessions, the Conference recog- 
nized that “a substantial increase in 
standards of living and human welfare 
depends to a large extent upon the achieve- 
ment of higher productivity and on the 
equitable distribution of the benefits of 
such higher productivity as well as of the 
total national income”. By 47 votes to 37, 


The older workers almost always bear 
the brunt of residual unemployment that 
proves so troublesome to employment 
exchanges, the ILO said in a report 
prepared for discussion at the European 
Regional Conference. 

“Paradoxically enough,” says the 
report, “unemployment among older 
workers is most acute in those occupa- 
tions where the effects of advancing 
years are quite unimportant and where 


older workers could normally be most 


suitably employed, whereas in the 
roughest and unhealthiest occupations, 
which are avoided by young people, the 
proportion of older workers is very high. 

“There can be no question that the 
large-scale unemployment among older 
workers in non-manual occupations is 
chiefly due to the attraction of these 
occupations for young people who, rightly 
or wrongly, look upon them as far pref- 
erable to manual work.” 


with five abstentions, the Conference 
adopted a resolution outlining the role that 
employers and workers and their organiza- 
tions as well as the ILO could play in 
raising productivity in Europe. 

The resolution declares that in programs 
to raise productivity the emphasis should 
be laid upon more effective work through 
the improvement of methods and not upon 
harder work, and that there should be no 
risk to the safety or health of the workers. 
The resolution also called for adequate 
measures to prevent higher productivity 
from leading to unemployment. 

The resolution went on to note that 
benefits from increased productivity should 
be equitably distributed among capital, 
labour and consumers. It cited the experi- 
ence acquired by the ILO in providing 
technical assistance in the raising of pro- 
ductivity to governments of a number of 
countries outside Europe. 
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Raising the age of retirement without 
increasing the number of available jobs 
would increase the number of unem- 
ployed, the ILO said in a report prepared 
for discussion at the European Regional 
Conference. 


A pensionable age already in force 
should rarely be raised as a means of 
dealing with financial or other problems 
resulting from the level at which it is 
fixed, the report also said. A much more 
desirable alternative is the application of 


measures that introduce greater flexibility 


in the relationship between such age 
and the age of retirement or that at 
which pensions are actually drawn. 

The report adds that the postpone- 
ment of retirement by numerous workers 
until some time after the pensionable 
age would be advantageous for the 
workers themselves, the general economy 
and, potentially, for old age pension 
finances. 


Retirement and Pensions 


By a vote of 65 to 17, with three absten- 
tions, the Conference approved a resolution 
suggesting a set of principles for the 
guidance of the various European coun- 


tries regarding pension and _ retirement 
plans. The main principles recommended 
are :— : 


Legislation to provide for every worker 
who has completed a full working life to 
be able to retire and rest with an adequate 
pension. 


The minimum pensionable age to be 
fixed, as a general rule, within the range 
of 60 to 65 years. 


Pensions at lower ages for occupations 
which are arduous or unhealthy. 


Workers who have reached the pension- 
able age but who are willing and able to 
continue work should be given an oppor- 
tunity to do so if suitable employment is 
available and provided this does not 
prejudice younger workers. 


The amount of pensions in payment 
should follow the same trend as the general 
level of the cost of living. 


Financing Social Security 


Concerning the cost of financing social 
security, the Conference adopted, by 68 
votes to 18, with three abstentions, a reso- 
lution stating among other things that an 
international comparison of methods was 
necessary in order to find appropriate solu- 
tions to problems of economic co-operation 
between all European countries. 

The resolution asked the ILO to continue 
to expand its efforts to assemble basic 
statistical data, to study the evolution of 
the said systems and to compare the 
methods of financing social security and 
other social advantages granted either to 
the workers or to the population as a 
whole. 


Housing 


Recognizing the importance of housing in 
workers’ standards of living, the Confer- 
ence, by a vote of 80 to 0, with six absten- 
tions, adopted a resolution recommending 
a series of measures in this regard. The 
recommendations :— 

An objective of national policy should be 
to ensure the minimum requirements for 
the accommodation of the people of the 
country, taking account of the size of 
families. 


In each country there should be one 
central body with responsibility for formu- 
lating and developing long-term and short- 
term national housing programs. 


The development of long-term housing 
programs, the resolution said, will sub- 
stantially contribute to the maintenance of 
building activity, to the reduction of 
seasonal unemployment, to the increase of 
productivity and to the effective reduction 
of building costs. 


Governments should especially endeavour 
to promote the construction of low-cost 
housing at reasonable rents for the broad 
mass of the people. 


In order to promote housing construc- 
tion, appropriate measures should be taken 
to stimulate increased investment in hous- 
ing by private capital, in addition to 
financing by public funds. 


The ILO Convention requiring periodical 
medical examination of persons employed 
on most sea-going vessels will come into 
force in August. 


The Convention was adopted by the 
Maritime Session of the International 
Labour Conference at Seattle in 1946 but 
was to come into force only after ratifica- 
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tion by at least seven of the world’s 
principal maritime countries. At least four. 
of these countries were to have a million 
tons of shipping each. | i 
Ratifications have now been registere 

by Argentina, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
France, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal 
and Uruguay. 


4" Session, Chemical Industries Committee. 


Continuing increase in productivity would make major contribution to 
higher living standards but, Committee warns, steps should be taken 
to ensure that higher productivity does not result in unemploymen 


A continuing increase in productivity in 
the chemical industries which would make 
a major contribution to the promotion of 
higher standards of living and the health, 
welfare and future sustenance of a growing 
world population was recommended by the 
fourth session of the Chemical Industries 
Committee* meeting in Geneva, February 
7 to 21. 

The session, attended by government, 
worker and employer delegates from 21 
important chemical manufacturing coun- 
tries, including Canada, also adopted five 
danger symbols to be used throughout the 


world to identify the chief types of 
dangerous substances. 
Productivity 


Concerning productivity, the Committee 
emphasized that workers should receive an 
equitable share of the direct and indirect 
benefits obtained from increased produc- 
tivity. It said that increased productivity 
should not adversely affect the moral, 
physical or material well-being of labour 
generally, nor should it be achieved at the 
expense of human dignity. 

All possible measures should be taken by 
employers and governments to ensure that 
higher productivity does not lead to 
unemployment, the Committee warned. 

The Committee noted that work study 
was rapidly taking its place in some 
countries as an additional factor in securing 
increased production. While mot an exact 
science, work study could provide a more 
equitable basis for incentive schemes and 
might help to make such schemes accept- 
able to workers. There should be von- 
sultation with trade unions, with workers 
or their accredited representatives before 
systems of payments by results were intro- 
duced. It added :— 

“Tt is recommended that all possible 
steps should be taken, in countries where 
it is appropriate, to encourage the develop- 
ment of systems of wage payment based 
upon work study so that workers’ earnings 
may be related to their productive per- 
formance in terms of quality as well as 
quantity of work.” 


*ILO industrial committees were inaugurated in 
1945 to deal with the particular problems of some of 
the most important international industries. 


The resolution also stressed the need 
for good human relations and _ for 
active co-operation between employers and 
workers. 

Danger Signals 


The five danger symbols adopted by the 
Committee are intended for use in inter- 
national trade to give warning of the main 
categories of danger associated with the 
handling of dangerous substances—explo- 
sion, fire, poisoning, corrosion and radio- 
activity. The symbols, designed to be 
simple and striking in effect, convey the 
warning without the aid of text. 

In addition, the Committee stressed the 
value of appropriate labels for the protec- 
tion of workers and urged the ILO, in 
collaboration with other international 
organizations, to promote the greatest 
possible uniformity between the systems 
of labelling dangerous substances in use in 
the various branches of transport and in 
the manufacturing industry “on the basis 
of the danger symbols adopted by the 
Committee”. 

The Committee also suggested that the 
ILO should :— 

Collect further data on occupational 
diseases in the chemical industries, their 
incidence and protective measures against 
them; 

Furnish information on vocational train- 
ing methods which have proved to. be the 
most satisfactory. 


Canadian Delegation 


The members of the Canadian delegation 
were as follows:— 

Government Delegates: John Mainwar- 
ing, Chief, Labour-Management Research 
Division, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, and Dr. Kingsley 
Kay, Chief, Laboratory Services, Occupa- 
tional Health Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 

Employer Delegates: 8S. C. Jones, 
Manager, Employees Relations Depart- 
ment, Canadian Industries (1954) Limited, 
and William M. Kirk, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Dow Chemical of Canada, 
Ltd. 

Worker Delegates: Silby Barrett, Assistant 
to the President of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, and W. D. 
Kearns, Secretary, Toronto and District 
Trades and Labour Council. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Numerous congratulatory messages were 


extended to the Maintenance of Way 
Co-operative Committee of the Atlantic 
Region, Canadian National Railways, 
Moncton, N.B., when it recently marked 
its 25th anniversary. 

A special meeting of the committee was 
held to observe the oceasion, and CNR 
President Donald Gordon, who was unable 
to attend in person, sent the following wire 
to the group:— 


..Co-operation between men and 
management is every bit as important to- 
day as it was 25 years ago. It promotes 
mutual understanding and benefit in which 
we all share. Best wishes for future success 
and profitable operation.” 


Representatives of management in 
attendance at the meeting included: G. R. 
Doull, Regional Chief Engineer, who acted 
as chairman; E. W. G. Chapman, Assistant 
Chief Engineer; R. P. Puddester, Engineer, 
maintenance of way; and P. F. Padberg, 
General Store Keeper, all of Moncton. 
G. R. Hayes, Vice-President and General 
Manager for the Atlantic Region, attended 
the meetings as an observer. 


The employees were represented by the 
following senior officials of the Brotherhood 
of Maiftenance of Way Employees: J. E. 
Roy, General Chairman, Ottawa; G. A. 
Biddiscombe, Vice-Chairman, Saint John, 
N.B.; and H. J. Hennessy, Assistant 
General Chairman, Charlottetown, P.EI. 

George W. Yorkton, Amherst, NS., of 
the Labour-Management Co-operative Ser- 
vice, Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Canada, attending the 
meeting as an observer, commended the 
committee on its fine record during the 
past 25 years, and added:— 


“In the course of carrying out my duties, 
devoted to the establishment of labour- 
management production committees, and 
better human relations between employers 
and employees, I often refer to your group 
as an outstanding example of what people 
can achieve when they work together to 
accomplish any given task.” 

Vice-President and General Manager 
G. R. Hayes extended his congratulations 
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to the group on the successful completion 
of 25 years of operations. Addressing the 
meeting, he said in part:— 

“Tt is only by co-operation that we can 
work together in the railway’s interest, as 
well as in the interest of the employees. 
This committee has built up an enviable 
record in this respect.” 


Speaking on behalf of the employees, 
G. A. Biddiscombe, Vice-chairman of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, assured the gathering of his 
group’s loyal co-operation, stating that they 
were trying to do all that they could in 
this respect. 


Mr. Biddiscombe noted that there had 
been benefits for both employees and 
management through the committee’s 
activity, and that the employees try to 
contribute in every way possible towards 
its success. He assured the meeting that 
they would continue to do so, and expressed 
his belief that co-operation had been a 
leading factor in cutting down expenses, 
and had helped in many other ways. 

* # * 


Recognition by a leading West Coast 
unionist of a need for closer day-to-day 
labour-management co-operation, of the 
calibre achieved by committees composed 
of both groups engaging in joint discussion, 
was evident in a statement made recently. 
In a message to union officers, he said:— 


“Judging from discussions with manage- 
ment during the past year, I would say 
that generally management is beginning to 
see that there must be a better approach 
to solving the everyday problems that arise 
for both management and labour, the 
solving of which would make work easier, 
production methods more efficient and 
happier employees. 


“Tt must be thoroughly understood that 
such committees are not set up to dominate 
either one group or another, but are 
designed to benefit through co-operation 
those who are responsible for production 
and those who make production possible. 
It follows, naturally, a gain for one must 
result in a gain for all.” 


Establishment of Labour Mipe fanegement 
Production Committees is 


encouraged and assisted by ve Tay salt 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, De artment 
of Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPGs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


Industrial Relations 
and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during February. During the 
month, the Board received three applica- 
tions for certification and one request for 
review of a Board decision. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local 720, on behalf of a unit of riggers 
employed by Dutton-Mannix Company, 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 


Labour Relations Board 


employed by Canadian National Railways 
in its Newfoundland Steamship Service 
(Investigating Officer: B. H. Hardie). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of a unit of office personnel 
employed by Canadian National Rail- 
ways in its Regional Accounting Office, 
Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating Officer: J. L. 
MacDougall). 


Request for Review of Decision 


Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Associa- 
tion, applicant, and Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, Montreal, Que., respondent (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., Sept. 
1945, p. 1818). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 


1. Coastal Towing Company, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Canadian Pacifie Air Lines Limited 
and Canadian Airline Flight Attendants’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Limited, Dawson City, Y.T., and Dawson 
Miners’ Union, Local No. 564, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. National Harbours Board and National 
Harbours Board Employees’ Association, 
Prescott, Ont. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

5. National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
NS., and Division No. 231, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. National Harbours Board, Saint John, 
N.B., and National Harbours’ Board 
Employees’ Federal Union No. 24 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., 
March, p. 298). 


2. Coastal Towing Company, Vancouver, 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe) (L.G., March, p. 298). 


3. Canadian Marconi Company Limited, 
Montreal, and Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, Canadian Marine Radio Division, 
No. 59 (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) 
(L.G., March, p. 299). 


4. Coastal Towing Company, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. (Conciliation Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 
(See above.) 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 

the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


the 


Conciliation Boards Established 


1. CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. L. 
O’Neill) (L.G., March, p. 298). 


2. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation and Overseas Communication 
Union, Local 272 (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier) (L.G., Jan. p. 61). 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 

During February, the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in September to deal with 
matters in dispute between CKCV Limited, 
Quebec, and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G,. Dec., p. 1725). The text of the 
reports is reproduced below. 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial  Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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During February, the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in September to deal with 
matters in dispute between CHRC Limited, 
Quebec, and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1725). The text of the 
reports is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Canadian Broadeasting Corporation and 
National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., March, 
p. 300). 


Strike Action Following Board Procedure 


1. CKCV Limited, Quebec, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians. (See above.) 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

‘Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Departmenet of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Denartment, in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between 


CKCV Limited, Quebec 
and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


We wish to submit the following report 
in connection with the dispute between 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on the one 
hand, and CKCV Limited, Quebec, on the 
other hand :— 

The points in dispute specifically sub- 
mitted to us are those which are listed in 
the report submitted on September 9, 
1954, by Mr. Pepin, Conciliation Officer, 
to Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations. 

In the present case, we have held eight 
sessions, one for the swearing in and for 
consideration of the file and the others 
for purposes of investigation. During the 
latter, many witnesses were heard and close 
to 60 exhibits were filed. 

We have also held a special session to 
hear representatives of the parties, and, 
finally, a written report was submitted to 
us by counsel for the employer. 

We have had private sittings on January 
11, 12, 17, 18, 21 and 22 and we have taken 
even more time than the Act provides for, 
for the drawing up of a complete and final 
version of the present report. 

The two most important questions were 
the following :— 

(a) Union Security. 

(b) Salaries. 

We have unanimously agreed that, in the 
consideration and study of all the points 
in dispute, we should constantly bear in 
mind different essential factors, the main 
ones being the following :— 

1. A first agreement is involved and 
there is reason for taking precautionary 
measures in order to ensure that relations 
between the employer and the employee, 
which, according to the evidence have 
always been good in the past, would not 
in future lose this characteristic because of 
the conclusion of a collective agreement. 


2. This case concerns a private station, 
and its potentialities as far as income and 
operational methods are concerned are 
obviously not comparable with those of the 
state-operated stations, nor are they wholly 
comparable with those of such important 
stations as CKAC La Presse and CKVL 
Verdun. 

3. Comparisons between conditions exist- 
ing in the City of Quebec and those which 
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During February, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians and (1) 
CKCV Limited, Quebec, and (2) CHRC 
Limited, Quebec. 

Mr. Justice Gérard Lacroix, Quebec, 
was Chairman of both Boards. Philippe 
Vaillancourt, Montreal, was the union 
nominee to both Boards. Arthur 
Matteau, Montreal, was the company 
nominee to the Board dealing with the 
affecting CKCV Limited and 


dispute 
Eugene Lacasse was the company nominee 
to the Board that dealt with the dispute 
affecting CHRC Limited. 

The majority reports, which under the 


provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act constitute 
the reports of the Boards, were sub- 
mitted by the Chairman and_ the 
companies’ nominees. The minority 
reports were submitted by Mr. Vaillan- 
court. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


may prevail in such centres as Montreal 
and Toronto must necessarily take into 
account a differential which is very real. 

We are happy to say that the repre- 
sentatives of both parties have endeavoured 
to submit, either through witnesses or by 
way of documents, information as com- 
plete as they were able to make it, and 
that they have shown a spirit of co- 
operation which was greatly appreciated by 
the members of the conciliation board. 

The proceedings were carried on in a 
very friendly atmosphere, and this made 
our work easier and more agreeable. 

All questions submitted were debated at 
length and we now wish to inform you of 
our conclusions as follows:— 


Union Security 

1. The union asked for the closed shop, 
and the company, in its counter-proposal, 
offered a form of maintenance of member- 
ship. 

Such provision would have been in force 
during the life of the agreement, but it 
authorized any union member to tender 
his resignation within a prescribed period 
of time before termination of the agree- 
ment. 
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The wtnioi nominee, Mr. Vaillancourt, 
recommended, in the present case, some 
form of not fully unionized shop. Under 
this plan the employee, within thirty days 
following the coming into effect of the 
agreement, would have to become a 
member of the union as a condition of 
employment. He would, however, have the 
right to resign by giving a_ thirty-day 
notice before the termination of the 
agreement. 

Mr. Vaillancourt is of the opinion that 
this plan would be more appropriate, in 
the present case, than a plan of main- 
tenance of membership, because of the 
small number of employees at Station 
CKCV. 

The employer nominee, Mr. Matteau, 
and the Chairman of the Board are of 
the opinion that the plan recommended 
in the case of Station CHRC should also 
apply in the present case, and they suggest 
the following wording: 


Union Security 


Any employee who is a member in good 
standing of the union at the time of the 
coming into effect of this agreement, and all 
those who may thereafter so become, must, 
as a condition of employment, remain mem- 
bers in good standing of the union for the 
lifetime of this agreement. 

However, any employee who is a member 
of the union may resign from it without loss 
of employment by giving the union execu- 
tive, the employer or person in charge of 
his offices written notice of his resignation, 
duly signed by him, at least thirty days 
before the expiration or renewal of this 
agreement. 


2. Grafted on this union security issue, 
even though it was not specifically men- 
tioned in the conciliation report, the ques- 
tion of the check-off of union dues was 
. also considered. 

The union asked that the check-off be 
made by retaining each week from the 
wages the sum of one and one-third per 
cent (14%), to be taken off gross wages, 
including: overtime. 

It was also requested that the employer 
be obliged to deduct the special dues 
levied on the employee and the penalties 
he may have to pay his union. 

The difficulty with this formula is that 
the check-off is not made by deducting a 
fixed and regular amount and that it calls 
for extra bookkeeping by the Company to 
figure it out on the wages of every 
emplovee each week. 

Besides, it has been shown to us that 
thus check-off of one and one-third per 
cent (14%) of gross wages is really the 
amount the member of the union agrees 
to pay to the latter under his union’s 
constitution. 
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We felt that we should not interfere with 
the relations which may exist between the 
union and its members and that any 
change suggested by us in the form of 
contribution for vheck-off purposes would 
amount to such interference. 

As Chairman of the Board, I feel that 
the check-off must be limited to the dedue- 
tion of this amount of one and one-third 
per cent (14%) of gross wages including 
overtime, 

I do not feel that the employer should 
be asked to deduct the special dues or 
penalties levied by the union. 

This concerns a new power and another 
transfer of credits which may vary 
according to circumstances and with each 
employee, and it does not seem fair to 
impose such an obligation on the employer. 

On the latter part of this section con- 
cerning special dues and penalties, the 
company nominee agrees with the Chair- 
man of the Board and the union nominee 
reserves the right to submit his opinion 
in the matter. 


Holidays With Pay 

The parties have agreed on the matter 
of holidays paid but not worked. 

The method of pay for these holidays 
was the only issue left unsettled, and the 
arbitrators are unanimous in recommending 
as follows :— 

With regard to the method of remunera- 
tion for these paid holidays, we were 
called upon to consider various suggestions 
so as not to deprive the employee of bene- 
fits granted him or to burden the company 
with extra costs. 

Two things may happen: 

1. An employee may be called to work 

on a holiday not worked; 

2. A holiday not worked may coincide 

with the employee’s weekly day off. 

We must grant that the employee is 
entitled to all the benefits due him under 
the agreement. 

If this benefit takes the form of a 
holiday not worked, he is unquestionably 
entitled to stay at home on that day and 
be paid for it. 

The company has offered to pay him 
double time if he is called upon to work 
one of these holidays not worked and we 
feel that this is fair. 

However, the company reserves the right 
to give him only his regular wages on that 
day but to give him credit for it by adding 
another day to his usual vacation with pay. 

It goes without saying that, in such a 
case, the company would pay him his 
regular wages for this additional day of 
vacation. 


We therefore suggest that the following 
clause be inserted in the agreement: 


(a) Should an employee be required to 
work on a paid holiday, the company shall 
pay him double time or, if the company so 
wishes, it may pay him regular time pro- 
vided that one additional day paid at the 
regular rate be added to his vacation. 

(b) The same method of payment and 
compensation shall apply in the case where 
an employee is required to work on his 
weekly day off (in so far as the law will 
allow an employee to give up his day off). 

(ec) In the case where a paid holiday falls 
on the employee’s weekly day of rest, the 
company shall change the date of the 
employee’s day of rest for that week, so that 
he may enjoy the benefit of both the paid 
holiday and the weekly day of rest. 


Rest Periods Between Work Periods 


In the matter of the weekly day off to 
which all employees are entitled, the union 
has requested that said day. off begin 
twelve (12) hours after the employee has 
left his work. 

It was submitted in support of this 
request that an employee should be entitled 
to at least twelve (12) hours of rest from 
the time he has left work until the time he 
may be called back to work. In this way, 
he would be entitled to his full twelve (12) 
hours of rest, and it is desired that 
these hours do not coincide with any part 
of the twenty-four (24) hours of his weekly 
day of rest. In other words, it is desired 
that the weekly day of rest be counted only 
from the time an employee could be 
required to resume his work. 

There certainly is a distinction to be 
made here since the union’s reasoning in 
the matter cannot be totally accepted. 

Indeed, it seems quite obvious to us that, 
where an employee needs a_ reasonable 
period of rest before resuming his work, 
he need not have such a long period before 
his day off. 

Employees other than announcers, oper- 
ators and news commentators (nouvel- 
listes) quit work at five or five-thirty p.m. 
This means that the employees enjoy six 
hours and thirty minutes or seven hours 
of free time before midnight, that is to 
say before their weekly day of rest begins, 
if they are going to take this day on the 
morrow. ; 

We believe that the following recom- 
mendations should be made, and we 
unanimously recommend :— 

1. An employee shall not be called to 
work until twelve (12) hours have elapsed 
since the end of his last working period. 

2. For .his weekly day of rest, the 
employee shall be entitled to twenty-four 


(24) consecutive hours, plus the six (6) 


hours preceding his day off. 


We believe that these recommendations 
are such as will place all the employees on 
about the same footing, since it has been 
shown to us that Station CKCV closes at 
midnight. This closing time, along with 
the above recommendations, will allow the 
announcers, operators and news commen- 
tators (nouvellistes) to have:— 


(a) Six (6) hours before their weekly 
day off. 
(b) The twenty-four (24) consecutive 


hours of the day off. 

(«) The night which follows the day off 
and precedes their working time. 

The content of Paragraph (c) is not of 
a binding or contractual nature; it is 
mentioned here solely to illustrate what 
will happen in actual practice. 


Employees Receiving Fees 

The “fee” as understood and used in 
radio has not been well defined before the 
Board. 

It appears from the evidence that this 
word is used to indicate, in a non- 
restrictive way, however, a payment in 
addition to the regular salary an employee 
may receive: 

(a) either from a sponsor; 

(b) or from his employers for performing 
special work during his regular 
working hours or outside his working 
hours. 


Such fees are assigned by sponsors for 
commercial contracts. Their object is to 
assure the sponsor of the services of an 
employee who is known to the public and 
who has special talents. 

It goes without saying that the employee, 
in such a case, is interested in checking 
the fact that the agreement which he may 
have made or which may have been made 
for him with the sponsor is included in the 
proper terms in the contract which the 
company may enter into with the sponsor. 

This recommendation of the members of 
the Board is in no way meant to give the 
employees of the station, even those who 
are concerned in the contracts, the right to 
inquire about the agreements concluded 
between the station and such clients. Its 
only object is to authorize the employees 
concerned to see that, in that agreement, 
he is protected with regard to the fees 
which he is entitled to receive. The Board 
therefore unanimously recommend that 
every employee interested in a particular 
contract in connection with fees which are 
assigned to him shall have the right to 
examine only that part of the contract 
which applies to him. 
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Job Definitions 


The Board unanimously recommends that 
both parties attach to their agreement a 
definition of the various jobs to be agreed 
and decided upon by them, but only as a 
guide, with no contractual obligation 
involved. 


Posting of Schedules or Time-tables 


This question had been submitted to us 
as Item 9 in the Conciliation Officer’s 
report. At the investigation, however, 
both parties stated that they would settle 
it themselves. We, therefore, have no 
decision to make in the matter. 


Salaries 

This question of salaries was obviously 
the main topie of discussion, for various 
reasons which we may perhaps be allowed 
to resume as follows:— 

1. The operating radius of local stations 
clearly cannot be compared to that of the 
Mentreal or Toronto stations or that of 
the general CBC network. 

2. The stations in those more important 
and larger centres than Quebec have 
definite advantages, with regard to clientele, 
which Quebec stations cannot hope to 
obtain. 


3. CBV, the local CBC station, operates 
under conditions which are quite different 
from those of the Quebee stations, particu- 
larly CKCV. 

The better part of CBV’s operations are 
in fact, in the nature of relay for com- 
mercial programs originating in other 
centres. 

This consequently deprives CBV em- 
ployees, announcers especially, of benefits 
or advantages for which basic. salaries 
fixed on a higher scale must, in many 
cases, compensate. 


4. Finally, and we are not straying from 
the evidence in bringing this matter up, 
there is the uncertainty or alienating con- 
dition created by the advent of television. 


Since the present contract will take effeet 
during a period of readjustment, we believe 
that this aspect must be weighed with care 
in order not to bring about a condition 
which might prove detrimental to both 
parties. 


Finally, although the union representa- 
tive made a strong plea for his demand, 
we (the employer’s member and_ the 
Chairman of the Board) are of the opinion 
that a schedule graduating the salary in 
terms of years only and comprising auto- 
matic increases creates a principle which 
does not give justice to the two parties 
involved. 
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To elaborate further on this proposition, 
it is advisable that we explain ourselves 
as follows!:— 

Salary is the price of the output and the 
devotion to duty, as well as the honesty 
and the efficiency of an employee. 

These are the factors which must 
condition the remuneration schedule and 
determine salary progressions. 

Giving these factors a minor and relative 
importance and taking into account, as a 
condition of increase, only the number of 
weeks, months or years during which an 
employee remains in the service of an 
employer, tends, in our humble opinion, to 
take away from an employee the desire 
and the ambition to improve himself and 
to give his employer better and improved 
work from year to year. 

It does not seem to us absolutely fair to 
force the employer into granting an in- 
crease solely because an employee has been 
in his service for six months or a year. 
On the other hand, it does not seem fair 
either for the employee to be bound by a 
schedule which could expose him to dis- 
missal should the employer feel that his 
work is not entirely satisfactory and that 
he does not possess the skill that justifies 
the statutory increase which he, the 
employer, would be obliged to grant for 
the sole reason that the employee had been 
with the station for twelve months instead 
of six. 

The employee, even if he wanted to 
remain in the service of the employer at 
the same salary, would be placing this 
employer under an obligation to tell him 
that he cannot accept this offer which 
would constitute a violation of the contract 
and that, moreover, he cannot give him 
the increase provided for because he does 
not deserve it. 

In the light of this study and of its 
principles, we have therefore preferred :— 

1. To recommend a basic salary for the 
different occupations at the station. 

2. The establishment of this basic salary 
will result in several cases in giving a 
number of employees substantial salary 
adjustments. 

3. In order not to place an employee who 
is just beginning and one who is already 
in the service of the company at the same 
stage and on the same level, we thought 
it would be fair, once the basie salary has 
been adjusted, to give present employees an 
additional increase of five per cent (5%) 
calculated on the adjusted basic salary. 

4. For employees whose basic salary is 
above that suggested in the present report, 
we recommend a ten per cent (10%) in- 
crease in this basie salary. 


These recommendations can therefore be 
summed up in a vlause which, for the 
duration of the present agreement, could 
be worded as follows:— 

(a) All newly-hired employees who are 
without experience shall be subject to a 
period of training or trial of a maximum 
duration of three months. After this three 
months’ trial period, the scale of minimum 


salaries for each category shall be as 
follows: 
SCALE OF MINIMUM SALARIES 
After 
3 months 
PICO CONSE soi S10. Ne beech « $45.00 
ROD OROROES cpeeene, Toner: gsc 2 a? ot} 35.00 
News Commentators (nowvellistes) 45.00 
LENO Co 4 a 45.00 
Record TiDrarigns, isc. os occa dees 45.00 
Assistant Record Librarians...... 30.00 
Sig for Gry Ie eS ee me 25.00 
Oiice: Glan cat ht oe or ees oes, 25.00 
Telephone Operators ............ 25.00 
LUT OPE Fea Le sctd nacht stot aa tne oe ota 8 25.00 
(b) All salaries of present employees 


carrying on one of the duties listed in the 
above scale which are lower than the rate 
set by this scale shall be adjusted to the 


rate of the said scale starting on October 1, 


1954. 

(c) All salaries of present employees thus 
adjusted to the rate specified in the above- 
mentioned scale shall be increased by 
five per vent (5%) calculated at the basic 
salary rate adjusted according to figures in 
the said scale. 

(d) All present employees whose basic 
salary is higher than the minimum salaries 
specified in the above-mentioned scale shall 
receive a ten per cent (10%) increase 
calculated on the basic salary now paid 
them. 

(e) This agreement cannot entail for 
present employees a reduction in their 
present earnings. 


Date of the Coming into Force of this 
Contract and Application of Salaries 


This contract shall come into force on 
the date of signature. 
It is a twelve-month (12) contract. 
On the other hand, reservation might 
be made as to the applivation of salaries 
suggested in this report. 
Although the report of the Conciliation 
Officer addressed to us with our mandate 
j does not specifically mention retroactivity, 
. we were nonetheless requested, at the 
} inquiry, to consider for the application of 

salaries a date other than the one men- 
4 tioned for the coming into force of other 
clauses in the contract. 


The intention was to make the salaries 
retroactive to the last date of the negotia- 
tions, but, obviously, nothing in the record 
could, in the humble opinion of the Chair- 
man of the Board, justify the granting of 
such a request. 

The appointment of the Chairman took 
place during the first third of the month 
of October and the parties had agreed to 
select him during the very first week in 
October. 


Under the Avt (RS.C. Ch. 152) the 
Conciliation Board’s report must be 
forwarded within fourteen (14) days 


following the appointment of the Chairman 
(Section 35). 

However, this period can be extended 
by consent of the parties involved. 

In the present case, we have had to have 
recourse, for perfectly legitimate causes and 
reasons, to the power to extend the time 
allowed. 

Moreover, employees to whom new 
advantages are given with regard to salaries 
by the contract suggested by us would 
apparently have been entitled to obtain 
these same advantages towards the end 
of October 1954. 

The Chairman of the Board considers 
it fair and just to recommend that the 
salaries suggested in our report come into 
effect approximately on the date on which 
the arbitration was referred to us, that is, 
commencing on October 1, 1954. 

The union representative, Mr. Philippe 
Vaillancourt, and the employer’s represent- 
ative, Mr. Arthur Matteau, accept this 
last recommendation of the Chairman of 
the Board to the effect that the salaries 
suggested and to be adopted come into 
effect starting on October 1, 1954. As for 
the other sections of the report, they will 
come into effect on the day on which the 
agreement is signed. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Gtrarp Lacrorx, J.S.C., 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) ArrHur Marteau, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) PHILIppE VAILLANCOURT, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


(Translation) 

As it has been impossible for me to sign 
a unanimous report concerning the dispute 
between the National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technizians on the one 
hand and CKCY Ltd., Quebec, on the 
other, I wish to submit my opinions with 
regard to certain questions under dispute. 
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1. Union Security 


Since the principle of the check-off has 
been recognized, in accordance with the 
method established by the union’s constitu- 
tion, just as it was admitted that we should 
not intervene in relations which may exist 
between the union and its members, it 
seems to me that it goes without saying 
that special dues or fines imposed under 
the union’s constitution should also be 
deducted. 


2. Fees 


It has been recognized by both parties 
that the fee is remuneration in addition to 
the regular salary which is granted an 
employee for a particular job. On the 
other hand, the fee may be paid at one 
time by the employer and at another time 
by the sponsor. The union requested that 
rates be established setting the amount of 
fees, since this is a form of supplementary 
remuneration. It is my opinion that, in 
all justice to the employees, rates should 
be set in accordance with the length of 
the radio program. Moreover, it should 
be noted that the employer has set rates 
for every sponsored program in accordance 
with the length of the program. 


3. Salaries 


It has been proved by the union party 
that most radio stations, if not all, have 
set up salary scales for their employees, 
covering periods of 5 to 10 years. It has 
also been proved that the above-mentioned 
station, while it does not admit that a 
salary scale has been set up, has acknowl- 
edged that it granted statutory (or annual) 
increases, thereby creating a salary scale, 
since an employee receives a higher salary 
after several years’ service than another 
employee doing the same work who has 
fewer years of service. 

The principle of a salary seale in collec- 
tive agreements now in force in the radio 


industry was a concession made by the 
unions. This means that a union may have 
recognized, for example, that $75 would be 
a fair wage for a specific duty. However, 
the same union has admitted or allowed 
that an employee should take five (5) 
years before he has acquired all the experi- 
ence and qualifications necessary for filling 
this position; the union has_ therefore 
recognized that a new employee could 
receive a lower salary than that set if he 
is starting as a radio employee. That is 
why I consider it very important to have 
a salary scale in the case of employees of 
CKCV. Otherwise, the collective agree- 
ment will be completely ineffective, if they 
content themselves with setting minimum 
salaries to determine the remuneration of 
employees with one year’s service or more. 


It is also impossible for me to agree 
to minimum salaries as low as_ those 
suggested in the majority report. Radio 
employees are certainly entitled to a salary 
which corresponds better to their responsi- 
bilities and to their classification. 


Finally, I wish to point out that at no 
time did the employer or his representa- 
tives plead inability to pay, which means 
that an Arbitration Board called upon to 
make recommendations with regard to what 
salaries should be paid is relieved of a 
great deal of responsibility. 

I am therefore of the opinion that all 
hiring rates mentioned in the majority 
report should be increased by five dollars 
($5). And also that a general increase of 
15 per cent should be granted to all 
employees after the salary adjustment 
called for in the case of employees earning 
less than the salary suggested as a hiring 
rate has been made. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Puitippe VAILLANCOURT, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


CHRC Limited, Quebec 
and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


We wish to submit the following’ report 
in connection with the dispute between 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on the one 
hand, and CHRC Limited, Quebec, on the 
other hand :— 
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The points in dispute specifically sub- 
mitted to us are those which are listed 
in the report submitted on September 9, 


1954, by Mr. Pépin, Conciliation Officer, to — 
Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Indus- 


trial Relations. 


In the present case, we have held seven 
sessions, one for the swearing in and for 
consideration of the file and the others for 
purposes of investigation. During the 
latter, many witnesses were heard and close 
to 60 exhibits were filed. 


We have also held a special session to 
hear representatives of the parties, and, 
finally, a written report was submitted to 
us by counsel for the employer. 


We have had private sittings on January 
11, 12, 17, 18, 21 and 22 and we have taken 
even more time than the Act provides for, 
for the drawing up of a vomplete and final 
version of the present report. 


The two most important questions were 
the following :— 

(a) Union Security. 

(b) Salaries. 


We have unanimously agreed that, in the 
consideration and study of all the points 
in dispute, we should constantly bear in 
mind different essential factors, the main 
ones being the following :— 

1. A first agreement is involved and there 
is reason for taking precautionary measures 
in order to ensure that relations between 
the employer and the employees, which, 
according to the evidence, have always 
been good in the past, would not in future 
lose this characteristic because of the con- 
clusion of a collective agreement. 

2. This case eoncerns a private station, 
and its potentialities as far as income and 
operational methods are concerned are 
obviously not comparable with those of the 
state-operated stations, nor are they 
wholly comparable with those of such 
important stations as CKAC La Presse and 
CKVL Verdun. 


3. Comparisons between conditions exist- 
ing in the City of Quebee and those which 
may prevail in such centres as Montreal 
and Toronto must necessarily take into 
account a differential which is very real. 

We are happy to say that the repre- 
sentatives of both parties have endeavoured 
to submit, either through witnesses or by 
way of documents, information as complete 


- as they were able to make it, and that 


they have shown a spirit of co-operation 
which was greatly appreciated by the 
members of the Conciliation Board. 

The proceedings were carried on in a 
very friendly atmosphere, and this made 
our work easier and more agreeable. 

All questions submitted were debated at 
length and we now wish to inform you of 
our conclusions as follows:— 


Union Security 


1. The union asked for the closed shop, 
and the company, in its counter-proposal, 
offered a form of maintenance of member- 
ship. 

Such provision would have been in force 
during the life of the agreement, but it 
authorized any union member to tender 
his resignation within a prescribed period 
of time before termination of the agree- 
ment. 

The three members are unanimous in 
recommending this form of maintenance 
of membership, which could be expressed 
in the agreement in the following terms: 


Union Security 


Any employee who is a member in good 
standing of the union at the time of the 
coming ‘into effect of this agreement, and all 
those who may thereafter so become, must, 
as a condition of employment, remain mem- 
bers in good standing of the union for the 
lifetime of this agreement. 


However, any employee who is a member 
of the union may resign from it without loss 
of employment by giving the union execu- 
tive, the employer or person in charge of his 
office written notice of his resignation, duly 
signed by him, at least thirty days before 
the expiration or renewal of this agreement. 

2. Grafted on this union security issue, 
even though it was not specifically men- 
tioned in the conciliation report, the ques- 
tion of the check-off of union dues was 
also considered. 

The union asked that the check-off be 
made by retaining each week from the 
wages the sum of one and one-third 
per cent (14%), to be taken off gross 
wages, including overtime. 

It was also requested that the employer 
be obliged to deduct the special dues 
levied on the employee and the penalties 
he may have to pay his union. 


The difficulty with this formula is that 
the check-off is not made by deducting a 
fixed and regular amount and that it calls 
for extra bookkeeping by the Company to 
figure it out on the wages of every 
employee each week. 

Besides, it has been shown to us that 
this check-off. of one and one-third per 
cent. (14%) of gross wages is really the 
amount the member of the union agrees 
to pay to the latter under his union’s 
constitution. 

We felt that we should not interfere 
with the relations which may exist between 
the union and its members, and that any 
change suggested by us in the form of 
contribution for check-off purposes would 
amount to such interference. 


As Chairman of the Board, I feel that 
the check-off must be limited to the deduc- 
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tion of this amount of one and one-third 
per cent (14%) of gross wages including 
overtime. 

I do not feel that the employer should 
be asked to deduct the special dues or 
penalties levied by the union. 

This concerns a new power and another 
transfer of credits which may vary 
according to circumstances and with each 
employee, and it does not seem fair to 
impose such an obligation on the employer. 

On the latter part of this section con- 
cerning special dues and penalties, the 
company nominee agrees with the Chairman 
of the Board and the union nominee 
reserves the right to submit his opinion in 
the matter. 


Statutory and Paid Holidays 

In view of the nature and requirements 
of their duties, announcers, operators, news 
commentators (nouvellistes) and telephone 
operators have not had any statutory or 
paid holidays to date. They enjoyed only 
their weekly day of rest, as required by 
law. 

We unanimously agree that they should 
be given the following five paid holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Confederation Day, 
St. John the Baptist’s Day, Labour Day 
and Christmas Day. 

As for the other employees, called by 
the generic name of office workers, it has 
been represented to us that these employees 
already enjoyed a much greater number 
of paid holidays and days following 
holidays. | 

The union has requested that this same 
number of holidays be granted; according 
to the union, this would amount only to 
recognition of an existing state of affairs. 

Upon investigation we reached the con- 
clusion that the holidays in addition to 
those mentioned in the case of announcers, 
operators, news commentators (nouvel- 
listes) and telephone operators were not 
always given every year to the office 
workers, but that the granting of these 
holidays varied from year to year accord- 
ing to circumstances.” 

While recommending that the Company 
repeat, whenever possible, the advantages 
with regard to holidays which it has been 
able, under certain circumstances, to give 
in the past to its office workers, we con- 
sider it fair to grant, for this category, 
including editors, record librarians, typists, 
office vlerks, invoice clerks, traffic clerks, 
cleaners and messengers, the following paid 
holidays: New Year’s Day, Confederation 
Day, St. John the Baptist’s Day, Labour 
Day, Christmas Day, Epiphany, All Saint’s 
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Day, the Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Ascension Day and half a day on 
Good Friday. 


Method of Remuneration for Paid 
Holidays not Worked 


With regard to the method of remunera- 
tion for these holidays paid but not worked, 
we were called upon to consider various 
suggestions so as not to deprive the 
employee of benefits granted him or to 
burden the company with extra costs. 

Two things may happen:— 

1. An employee may be called to work 
on a holiday not worked. 

2. A holiday not worked may coincide 
with the employee’s weekly day off. 

We must grant that the employee is 
entitled to all the benefits due him under 
the agreement. 

If this benefit takes the form of a 
holiday not worked, he is unquestionably 
entitled to stay at home on that day and 
be paid for it. 

The company has offered to pay him 
double time if he is called upon to work 
on one of these holidays not worked, and 
we feel that this is fair. 

However, the company reserves the right 
to give him only his regular wages on that 
day but to give him credit for it by adding 
another day to his usual vacation with pay. 

It goes without saying that, in such a 
ease, the company would pay him his 
regular wages for this additional day of 
vacation. 

We therefore suggest that the following 
clause be inserted in the agreement: 

(a) Should an employee be required to 
work on a paid holiday, the company shall 
pay him double time, or, if the company so 
wishes, it may pay him regular time only 
provided that one additional day paid at the 
regular rate be added to his vacation. 

(b) The same method of payment and 
compensation shall apply in the case where 
an employee is required to work on his 
weekly day off (in so far as the law will 
allow an employee to give up his day off). 

(c) In the case where a paid holiday falls 
on the employee’s weekly day of rest, the 
company shall change the date of the 
employee’s day of rest for that week, so 
that he may enjoy the benefit of both the 
paid holiday and the weekly day of rest. 


Rest Period Between Work Periods 


In the matter of the weekly day off to 
which all employees are entitled, the union 
has requested that said day off begin 
twelve (12) hours after the employee has 
left his work. 

It was submitted in support of this 
request that an employee should be entitled 
to at least twelve (12) hours of rest from 
the time he has left work until the time 
he may be called back to work. In this 
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way, he would be entitled to his full 
twelve (12) hours of rest, and it is desired 
that these hours do not coincide with any 
part of the twenty-four (24) hours of his 
weekly day of rest. In other words, it is 
desired that the weekly day of rest be 
counted only from the time an employee 
could be required to resume his work. 


There certainly is a distinction to be 
made here, since the union’s reasoning in 
the matter cannot be totally accepted. 

Indeed, it seems quite obvious to us 
that, where an employee needs a reasonable 
period of rest before resuming his work, he 
need not have such a long period before 
his day off. 

Employees other than announcers, oper- 
ators and news commentators (nowvellistes) 
quit work at five or five-thirty p.m. This 
means that the employees enjoy six hours 
and thirty minutes or seven hours of free 
time before midnight, that is to say before 
their weekly day of rest begins, if they are 
going to take this day on the morrow. 

We believe that the following recom- 
mendations should be made, and we 
unanimously recommend :— 


1. An employee shall not be called to 
work until twelve (12) hours have elapsed 
since the end of his last working period. 

2. For his weekly day of rest, the 
employee shall be entitled to twenty-four 
(24) consecutive hours, plus the six (6) 
hours preceding his day off. 

We believe that these recommendations 
are such as will place all the employees on 
about the same footing, since it has been 
shown to us that Station CHRC closes at 
midnight. This closing time, along with 
the above recommendations, will allow the 
announcers, operators and news commen- 
tators (nouvellistes) to have:— 

(a) Six (6) hours before their weekly 
day off. 

(b) The twenty-four 
hours of the day off. 

(c) The night which follows the day off 
and precedes their working time. 

The content of Paragraph (c) is not of 
a binding or contractual nature; it is men- 
tioned here solely to illustrate what will 
happen in actual practice. 


Hours of Work 


With regard to this question of hours of 
work, we are of the unanimous opinion 
that the company should be allowed to 
proceed as in the past for the establish- 
ment of schedules for working hours, 
attempting to make as equal and equitable 
a distribution as possible among all its 


(24) consecutive 


- employees. 
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With regard to announcers and operators, 
whose work is subject to special obligations 
and conditions, due to the operations of the 
station, we believe that in their case the 
calculation of the distribution of working 
hours could be based on a period varying 
from four to six weeks, in order to balance 
the average hours in such a way as to 
attain an almost equal number for each 
announcer and each operator. 

As for the news commentators (nouvel- 
listes), the hours of work schedules are at 
present distributed over periods of three 
weeks with 36, 39 and 48 hours each. This 
distribution was made at the request of 
the commentators themselves, as a result 
of an understanding reached among them 
and with one of their fellow-workers. 

After consultation with the news 
commentators, we recommend that the 
company respect this agreement for the 
duration of the present contract, and that 
this same distribution of three weeks (with 
36, 39 and 48 hours each) for this category 
of employees be maintained, while also 
respecting the time-table now in fore 
under which the commentators agree to 
work six consecutive hours without meal 
time. 


In the event that the reason for the 
existence of the present system, with which 
the necessity for the present time-table is 
bound up, should disappear, we recommend 
that the parties reserve the right, for the 
lifetime of this agreement, if necessary, to 
keep the same time-table or to negotiate 
different conditions in this respect. 

We also unanimously recommend that, 
solely for purposes of additional remunera- 
tion, the work week be calculated on the 
basis of forty hours per week for all 
employees, except for news commentators 
(nouvellistes), in whose case the calcula- 
tion shall be made on the basis of forty- 
two hours per week. 


Employees Receiving Fees 
The “fee”, as understood and used in 


radio, has not been well defined before 
the Board. 


It appears from the evidence that this 
word is used to indicate, in a non- 
restrictive way, however, a payment in 
addition to the regular salary an employee 
may recelve:— 

(a) either from a sponsor; 

(b) or from his employers for perform- 
ing special work during his regular 
working hours or outside his working 
hours. 

Such fees are assigned by sponsors for 

commercial contracts. Their object is to 
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assure the sponsor of the services of an 
employee who is known to the public and 
who has special talents. 

It goes without saying that the employee, 
in such a case, is interested in checking 
the fact that the agreement which he may 
have made or which may have been made 
for him with the sponsor is included in the 
proper terms in the contract which the 
company may enter into with the sponsor. 


This recommendation of the members of 
the Board is in no way meant to give the 
employees of the station, even those who 
are concerned in the contracts, the right to 
inquire about the agreements concluded 
between the station and such clients. Its 
only object is to authorize the employees 
concerned to see that, in that agreement, 
he is protected with regard to the fees 
which he is entitled to receive. The Board, 
therefore, unanimously recommends that 
every employee interested in a particular 
contract in connection with fees which are 
assigned to him shall have ‘the right to 
examine only that part of the contract 
which applies to him. 


Job Definitions 


The Board unanimously recommends that 
both parties attach to their agreement a 
definition of the various jobs to be agreed 
and decided upon by them, but only as a 
guide, with no contractual obligation 
involved. 


Vacations 


We are unanimously agreed that two 
weeks’ paid vacation should be granted at 
the regular rate to each employee covered 
by this agreement who has twelve con- 
secutive months of uninterrupted service 
for the company. The union representa- 
tive suggests that three weeks’ paid vava- 
tion be granted after five years’ consecutive 
and uninterrupted service with the 
company. 

We rather hesitated to grant this last 
recommendation, but as Chairman of the 
Board, after checking on the fact that the 
other local station in‘Quebee (CKCV) had, 
during the period of conciliation, granted 
three weeks’ paid vacation after five years’ 
service, I consider it fair, under the cireum- 
stances, to concur in the proposal of Mr. 
Vaillancourt, union representative, and to 
make the same recommendation for station 


CHRC. 


Posting of Schedules or Time-tables 
This question had been submitted to us 


as Item 9 in the Conciliation Officer’s. 


report. At the investigation, however, both 
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parties stated that they would settle it 
themselves. We, therefore, have no deci- 
sion to make in the matter. 


Salaries 

This question of salaries was obviously 
the main topic of discussion, for various 
reasons which we may perhaps be allowed 
to resume as follows:— 

1. The operating radius of local stations 
clearly cannot be compared to that of the 
Montreal or Toronto stations or that of 
the general CBC network. 

2. The stations in those more important 


and larger centres than Quebec have 
definite advantages, with regard to 
clientele, which Quebec stations cannot 


hope to obtain. 

3. CBV, the local CBC station, operates 
under conditions which are quite different 
from those of the Quebec stations, particu- 
larly CHRC. 

The better part of CBV’s operations are, 
in fact, in the nature of relay for com- 


mercial programs originating in other 
centres. 
This consequently deprives CBV em- 


ployees, announcers especially, of benefits 
or advantages for which basic salaries fixed 
on a higher scale must, in many cases, 
compensate. 


4. Finally, and we are not straying from 
the evidence in bringing this matter up, 
there is the uncertainty or alienating con- 
dition created by the advent of television. 

Since the present wontract will take effect 
during a period of readjustment we believe 
that this aspect must be weighed with care 
in order not to bring about a condition 
which might prove detrimental to both 
parties. 

Finally, although the union representa- 
tive made a strong plea for his demand, 
we (the employer’s member and the Chair- 
man of the Board) are of the opinion that 
a schedule graduating the salary in terms 
of years only and comprising automatic 
increases creates a principle which does not 
give justice to the two parties involved. 

To elaborate further on this proposition, 
it is advisable that we explain ourselves 
as follows:— 

Salary is the price of the output and the 
devotion to duty, as well as the honesty 
and the efficiency of an employee. 

These are the factors which must con- 
dition the remuneration schedule and 
determine salary progressions. nay 

Giving these factors a minor and relative’ 
importance and taking into account, as a _ 
condition of increase, only the number of 
weeks, months or years during which an 
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employee remains in the service of an 
employer, tends, in our humble opinion, to 
take away from an employee the desire 
and the ambition to improve himself and 
to give his employer better and improved 
work from year to year. 

It does not seem to us absolutely fair 
to force the employer into granting an 
increase solely because an employee has 
been in his service for six months or a 
year. On the other hand, it does not seem 
fair either for the employee to be bound 
by a schedule which could expose him to 
dismissal should the employer feel that his 
work is not entirely satisfactory and that 
he does not possess the skill that justifies 
the statutory increase which he, the 
employer, would be obliged to grant for 
the sole reason that the employee had been 
with the station for twelve months instead 
of six. 

The employee, even if he wanted to 
remain in the service of the employer at 
the same salary, would be placing this 
employer under an obligation to tell him 
that he cannot avcept this offer which 
would constitute a viclation of the con- 
tract and that, moreover, he cannot give 
him the increase provided for because he 
does not deserve it. 

In the light of this study and of its 
principles, we have therefore preferred :— 

1. To recommend a basic salary for the 
different occupations at the station. 

2. The establishment of this basic salary 
will result in several cases in giving a 
number of employees substantial salary 
adjustments. 

3. In order not to place an employee 
who is just beginning and one who is 
already in the service of the company at 
the same stage and on the same level, we 
thought it would be fair, once the basic 
salary has been adjusted, to give present 
employees an additional increase of five 
per cent (5%) calculated on the adjusted 
basic salary. 

4. For employees whose basic salary is 
above that suggested in the present report, 
we recommend a ten per cent (10%) in- 
crease in this basic salary. 

These recommendations can therefore be 
summed up in a clause which, for the 
duration of the present agreement, could 
be worded as follows:— 

(a) All newly-hired employees who are 
without experience shall be subject to a 
period of training or trial of a maximum 
duration of three months. After this three 
months’ trial period, the scale of minimum 
salaries for. each category shall be as 
follows: 


SCALE OF MINIMUM SALARIES 


After 

3 months 
MONOUNCEIB* Maat vata hk. 2 $45.00 
Oneratotac. ress ne seh tesa se 35.00 


News Commentators (nowvellistes) 45.00 


HCCTUONS® ¢ Seu eee ee een Oe es 45.00 
Record Librarians’: .:.......2.... 45.00 
Assistant Record Librarians...... 30.00 
Typibte: Sater eek ees 25.00 
Cie: Glarksree os. Ca oe ents 25.00 
Telephone Operators ............ 25.00 
Messengers “Sr 2 02 ee 8 23.00 
aretakers’ Seas ees 35.00 


(b) All salaries of present emplovees 
carrying on one of the duties listed in the 


above seale which are lower than the rate 
set by this scale shall be adjusted to the 
rate of the said scale starting on October 1, 
1954. 


(c) All salaries of present employees thus 
ad-usted to the rate specified in the above- 
mecationed scale shall be increased by five 
per cent (5%) calculated at the basic 
salary rate adjusted according to figures 
in the said scale. 

(d) All present employees whose basic 
salary is higher than the minimum salaries 
specified in the above-mentioned scale shall 
receive a ten per cent (10%) increase 
calculated on the basic salary now paid 
them. 

(e) This agreement cannot entaii for 
present employees a reduction in their 
present earnings. 


Date of the Coming into Force of this 
Contract and Application of Salaries 


This contract shall come into force on 
the date of signature. 

It is a twelve-month (12) contract. 

On the other hand, reservation might be 
made as to the application of salaries 
suggested in this report. 

Although the report of the Conciliation 
Officer addressed to us with our mandate 
does not specifically mention retroactivity, 
we were nonetheless requested, at the 
inquiry, to consider for the application of 
salaries a date other than the one men- 
tioned for the coming into force of other 
clauses in the contract. 

The intention was to make the salaries 
retroactive to the last date of the negotia- 
tions but, obviously, nothing in the record 
could, in the humble opinion of the 
Chairman of the Board, justify the grant- 
ing of sucha request. 

The appointment of the Chairman took 


‘place during the first third of the month 
of October and the parties had agreed to 


select him during the very first week in 
October. 
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Under the Act (R.S.C. Ch. 152) the 
Conciliation Board’s report must be 
forwarded within fourteen (14) days 


following the appointment of the Chairman 
(Section 35). 

However, this period can be extended by 
consent of the parties involved. 

In the present case, we have had to have 
recourse, for perfectly legitimate causes and 
reasons, to the power to extend the time 
allowed, 

Moreover, employees to whom new 
advantages are given with regard to salaries 
by the vontract suggested by us would 
apparently have been entitled to obtain 
these same advantages towards the end of 
October 1954. 

The Chairman of the Board considers it 
fair and just to recommend that the salaries 
suggested in our report come into effect 
approximately on the date on which the 
arbitration was referred to us, that is 
commencing on October 1, 1954. 

The union representative, Mr. Philippe 
Vaillancourt, and the employer’s repre- 
sentative, Mr. E. Lacasse, accept this last 
recommendation of the Chairman of the 
Board to the effect that the salaries 
suggested and to be adopted come into 
effect starting on October 1, 1954. As for 
the other sections of the report, they will 
come into effect on the day on which the 
agreement is signed. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Gtrarp Lacroix, JS.C., 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Puivipre VAILLancourt, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) FE. Lacasss, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


(Translation) 


As it has been impossible for me to sign 
a unanimous report concerning the dispute 
between the National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians on the one 
hand and CHRC Ltd., Quebec, on the 
other, I wish to submit my opinions with 
regard to certain questions under dispute. 


1. Union Security 


Since the principle of the check-off has 
been recognized, in accordance with the 
method established by the union’s consti- 
tution, just as it was admitted that we 
should not intervene in relations which may 
exist between the union and its members, 
it seems to me that it goes without saying 
that special dues or fines imposed under 
the union’s constitution should also be 
deducted. 
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2. Fees 

It has been recognized by both parties 
that the fee is remuneration in addition to 
the regular salary which is granted an 
employee for a particular job. On the 
other hand, the fee may be paid at one 
time by the employer and at another time 
by the sponsor. The union requested that 
rates be established setting the amount of 
fees, since this is a form of supplementary 
remuneration. It is my opinion that, in all 
justice to the employees, rates should be 
set in accordance with the length of the 
radio program. Moreover, it should be 
noted that the employer has set rates for 
every sponsored program in accordance 
with the length of the program. 


3. Salaries 

It has been proved by the union party 
that most radio stations, if not all, have 
set up salary scales for their employees, 
covering periods of 5 to 10 years. It has 
also been proved that the above-mentioned 
station, while it does not admit that a 
salary scale has been set up, has acknowl- 
edged that it granted statutory (or annual) 
increases, thereby creating a salary scale, 
since an employee receives a higher salary 
after several years’ service than another 
employee doing the same work who has 
fewer years of service. 

The principle of a salary scale in collec- 
tive agreements now in force in the radio 
industry was a concession made by the 
unions. This means that a union may 
have recognized, for example, that $75 
would be a fair wage for a_ specific 
duty. However, the same union has 
admitted or allowed that an employer 
should take five (5) years before he has 
acquired all the experience and qualifica- 
tions necessary for filling this position; the 
union has therefore recognized that a new 
employee could receive a lower salary than 
that set if he is starting as a radio 
employee. That is why I consider it very 
important to have a salary scale in. the 
case of employees of CHRC. Otherwise, 
the collective agreement will be completely 
ineffective, if they content themselves with 
setting minimum salaries to determine the 
remuneration of employees with one year’s 
service or more. 

It is also impossible for me to agree to 
minimum salaries as low as those suggested 
in the majority report. Radio employees 
are certainly entitled to a salary which 
corresponds better to their responsibilities 
and to their classification. 

Finally, I wish to point out that at no 
time did the employer or his representa- 
tives plead inability to pay, which means 

(Continued on page 455) 
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Agreements 


Number of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1953 


Total affected increased 2 per cent in 1953, to 1,538,323, a figure 


that represents 39-7 per cent of all non-agricultural paid workers 


The number of workers affected by 
collective agreements in 1953 was two per 
cent higher than the year before. The 
Department of Labour’s eighth annual 
compilation* totals 1,538,323. This figure 
represents 39:7 per cent of the total non- 
agricultural paid workers in Canada as at 
October 1953. 

For each of the past eight years, the 
total number of workers under agreement 
and the percentage of the non-agricultural 
paid workers in the labour force who were 
working under the terms of collective 
agreements are as follows: 


TABLE I.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS 
UNDER AGREEMENT, 1946 TO 1953 


Percentage 
Number of of total non- 
workers under agricultural 
Year agreement paid workerst 
AMGUR rib ecegdoscecercd 995,736 31-8 
NGS tum Acetate ate sah elec as 1,120,310 34-9 
TSSN re cericse crs discs s « 1,214,542 36-6 
DUA init ana amasale «e's 1,225,569 35°9 
Ota ritete tings G's ain. ars» 1,282,005 36-2 
LODV Giada cb osiees choc 1,415,250 38-2 
LGDA Petite hclse% x ein<nes 1,504,624 39-6 
LOSS Tis oe daw dsted 0 <tola’s, <0 1,538,323 39-7 


+The number of paid workers was obtained from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ reference paper, 
The Labour Force, November 1945—March 1952, 
using the last quarterly figure in each year. For 
1952, the Labour Force Survey for December 13, and 
for 1953 the Labour Force Survey for October 24 
were used. 


*The Department of Labour maintains a file of 
collective agreements obtained, together with infor- 
mation on the number of workers affected, from 
employers, employers’ associations and from unions. 
In the great majority of cases the number of 
workers is that reported by employers in the annual 
survey of wage rates and hours of labour. In sea- 
sonal industries, such as logging, fishing and con- 
struction, the figures shown are for the most part 
indicative of the peak employment level in the 
year. 


The numbers of workers covered by agreements 
extended under ,the terms of the Collective Agree- 


The industrial classification of workers 
covered by agreements is shown in Table V. 
Three of the primary industries showed a 
decline in the number of workers covered 
from the previous year. These are forestry, 
fishing and mining. In none of these indus- 
tries was the decline due to any notable 
changes in the bargaining situations but 
rather to a lesser number of workers 
employed in the groups under agreement. 

In the manufacturing industry also, the 
main changes in 1953 reflected employ- 
ment conditions, with substantial increases 
in numbers covered in the aircraft and 
shipbuilding divisions and decreases in the 
manufacture of cotton textiles and agricul- 
tural implements. Manufacturing as a 
whole showed a 2:1 per cent increase in 
workers covered by agreement. 

Increases were recorded in other main 


industry groups, of which construction, 
trade and service showed the greatest 
changes. In service, the increase was 


mainly due to hospital agreements, a 
number of which were made for the first 
time in 1953. 

The proportion of paid workers covered 
by agreements is shown in Table II. 

Collective agreements usually cover a 
certain proportion of non-union members 
as well as union members in the bargaining 
unit except those agreements that provide 
that all employees are required to be union 
members. The number of workers under 


ment Act of the province of Quebec is derived from 
information issued by the provincial government. 
Under this Act, the provisions of agreements made 
between employers and a union or unions under 
certain conditions may be extended by provincial 
order in council to apply to all employers and work- 
ers in the industry in the zone affected or in the 
whole province. More than a quarter of the work- 
ers covered by Orders in Council under this Act were 
also covered by separate agreements with their 
employers. The latter workers are counted only 
once in the total figures used in the industry table. 
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TABLE I1.—PERCENTAGE OF PAID 
WORKERS* UNDER AGREEMENT, 
BY INDUSTRY 


Percentage 
HORGHEIY | pclak siessn cap hen erbada ped ees alae 67-1 
WENN vw aie vepak sea dateh-s nine tune aar 73°7 
Manufacturing. viet. icy ne deena sheep 54°6 
Construction) % acces vc ciccssdietesnas ccauave 58-4 
Transportation, Storage and Communica- 

TUT Dhol Seti oe as Cae ane edar ss ems et 82+1 
Publig: Utilities ,.. 3 s5.oF eed ob ob Gage mae see 47-2 
ACHGG Hess cider tbs coel Sop vee Caneians Cae 8-7 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...... 1-0 
Bernice se os Ss Cp cdion Caste dmenaoen tate 12-6 

*Based on the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Labour Force Survey at October 24, 1953, except for 
Foresty, for which the peak month of January 1953 
was used. 


agreement, therefore, exceeds the total 
union membership figure in Canada, which 
at January 1, 1954, was 1,267,911. 

On the other hand, the collective agree- 
ment coverage figure includes 105,301 
employees who are members of some 
independent local unions, employees’ asso- 
ciations and plant councils which are not 
included in the Department’s survey of 
labour organization in Canada; _ such 
workers account for 6:8 per cent of the 
total number under agreement. An addi- 
tional factor to be considered in the 
comparison of agreement coverage and 
union membership figures is the fact that 
some union members may be employed 
in establishments where no agreement 
presently exists. 


TABLE Ill.—_NUMBERS OF WORKERS 
AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS IN 1953, BY AFFILIATION 


Number of 

Affiliation Workers 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada.. 690,481 

BFL and? LLG: 0<05du sev tueennceaoe 527,195 

AC ORLY: vin se koMap ares dead teecorates 63,236 
Canadian Congress of Labour........... 896,688 

TGs and; CCL «.4 sera scus ceuduentaa cee 289,800 

ELMO baa cn aaistive' a» ao alte te mane e 106,888 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 

EPIL Ua soc eh Pash s sveaetoe com caer 93,271 
American Federation of Labor only . 7,205 
Congress of Industrial Organizations only 2,406 
International railway brotherhoods ...... 35,766 
Other unaffiliated international and 

RIOMALS UNIONS |. \s.s0is «2's a's s'es'e.cseiele . 185,450 
Unaffiliated local unions. employees asso- 

ciations and committees, plant 

COURGUR MR ofs's’s tle dic Sa miissieaich Sbhles occ 114,219 

OAL IEMs « «+. cisisne v's <alcs.« PP ae - 1,875,436* 
Quebec. 
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There were 6,510 agreements in effect in 
1953 and on file in the Department. This 
number, however, does not correspond to 
the number of employers nor of estab- 
lishments. There are some cases of several 
agreements with different craft unions in 
one establishment. More frequently, one 
agreement between a union and an associa- 
tion or group of employers covers a 
number of employers. 

The affiliations of the unions representing 
the employees in agreements are shown in 
Table III. It is not possible to classify the® 
workers covered only by the agreements 
extended under the Collective Agreement 
Act in Quebec, since some of these agree- 
ments, such as construction workers in 
Montreal, include both international unions 
and National Catholic federations. 


A provincial classification of workers 
affected by agreements is shown in Table IV. 
A large number are in the category, “more 
than one province”. Included in this group 
are nearly all the steam railway employees 
as well as employees of a number of other 
companies for whom one agreement covers 
plants in two or more provinces. 

Most agreements are re-negotiated each 
year, the others at less frequent intervals, 
and almost all are usually concluded with- 
out disputes serious enough to lead to 
strike action. In 1953, although 6,510 
agreements were in force, only 77 strikes, 
involving fewer than 30,500 workers, 
occurred over the re-negotiation of agree- 
ments. 

Most disputes during the life of agree- 
ments are settled through the grievance 
procedure in the agreements. In 1953, 
only 60 strikes, involving 23,000 workers, 
occurred during the life of agreements. 


TABLE IV.-_NUMBERS OF WORKERS 
AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS IN 1953, BY PROVINCE 


Number of 

Province Workers 
Neowiound nnd) vccccss <<a e502 tng cops ease 32,619 
Nova Scotia iarsies vonns cee ened esac © 39,125 
Prince Edward Island ..........++++++ cap 749 
New Brunswick ..........-.. Sia Secale Seas 17,587 
Quebeo ys waisin sssinse ess aabatec taba ete ain 286 ,495* 
Ontaridté/ a1 waddexadisteestebiseseseeenine eaSeenn 
Manitobartos was Sadvie'ds, ot oon eb san Meats ne 38,422 
Saskatchewan (itis sesh e's o Wee oversee rlie 22,982 
ATDErte oo cp venus ohechaen gee sesame 38,017 
British Columbia. ......cscssecsccctescoes 170,951 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 1,009 
More than one province .......e+ceeeeee+ 244,207 
Total) ices sash scot bincee Ldas vente de cal Oropedues 


*An additional 162,887 are covered only by agreements extended under the Collective Agreement Act in 
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TABLE V.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1952 and 1953 BY INDUSTRY 


| 1946 1952 1953 
eat 
| Agree- 
ments \ } 
. (other sin atl 
than ments 
Industry group | those nee oes 
| Total Total extended C Bee i. Total (b) 
. andar ollective 
Collective Agreement | 
Agreement Act, 
| hat. Quebec 
| Quebec) 
rc ce a ae” : 
! Number Number | Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers of workers of workers | of workers 
oN 0 995,736 1,504,624(a), 1,375,436 220,529 1,538,323 
Desa ta lian Chee SUSCe |) ae eae le ae 34 eer ae er 34 
| 
MIVECAE Y cee an Fav ncn pemen es «6 ia | 30,800 67,843 | 58 Sie t cadeoem fais 58,372 
Uba, oa tp ae A a = | eee al 30,800 | 67,843 | BO SEB baci oW radees 58,372 
HOrestry Services... Wen. es es 2 ee ee ee ett ee Oe eee 
Fishing and Trapping............. 7,671 10,045 | Fe eee 7,800 
LTTE he Seta ie agen eee is | 7,671 10,045 | Pi SOO chs trite, weed 7,800 
Hunting and Trapping............. eM et oo EDs Whee As Sts 5s Rng ful tie dive ee ebabe dh. eae 
Mining (including milling),| / 
Quarrying, Oil Wells........... 48,975 65,221 | 61,842 | 40 61,882 
AGED SINT rest coy ates 0 cie'so-s At, e 8 19, 358 35,080 | BE BT A sre ons Pans < 82, 876 
ot ap allt Sa oe re 24, 116 21,216 | . 19,765 |......ae.0s5 19,765 
CaF PINING Was. 5 cas athe + 23, 254 20, 543 T0040 oe or, oct: 19,049 
Oil and natural gas.............. 862 673 TAG tigi « 716 
| : 
Non-metal Mining.................. 4, 383 7,145 | 7; 2387 40 7,27 
‘epectos wing. 9... ett. knees 3, 984 5,421 8 S68: | Reais ee 5, 368 
Other non-metal mining......... 399 1.724 1,869 | 40 1,909 
Quarrying, Clay and Sandpits....... 1,118 1,830 1,964 . (c) 1,964 
IVEREAMIL ACUMEN te Srttce 6 Petts cre 3 sten 492,536 699,381 (a) 666,129 | 90,252 713,766 
Foods and Beverages...............- 56,326 |  63,971(a) 67,838 | 1,781 68,894 
MiGat rO@UcCtsS,. .. 4.5. tebcene. oe 17,015 15,189 16,192 }5..<: fase aus 16,192 
Ire DrOOMICGd. a5... eMhed nee ose 798 1,575 1; O05 Aoetec! 1,905 
Canned and cured fish. . 4,762 6, 184 (a) Be Bobb ete Mans 6, 526 
Canned and preserved fruits and 
WERCCR DIGS, \u,0000% 4 etl nes = oe 6,790 7,835 8, 2Ab eee Rete. 8,245 
PROUT WSs ete ci ee eee oul 2,231 3,170 Si LOs ie kals be Sy 3,192 
Other grain mill products........ 1, 659 1,814 DAP Ae Stet 255, 1,771 
Biscuits and crackers............ 821 pg 2) 6 easy ee et 3,365 
Bread and other bakery products. 8,977 tplae 6,360 1,731 7,921 
Carbonated beverages........... 46 193 Mahe Matera. detrei 762 
Distiien Nddors.... cites sos... ) 3,492 ShGSE ST erste. onde 3, 684 
MSU CUOSess meviecincind .~wsykers 9,082 6,768 eOae aL eae, eee 7,024 
WVINCR ENC. Cache ee nesses = 118 AAGIA INR 2 9G ears oS 146 
Cian SCulONOr (ates. os evisu lomisine- 412 2,528 3,506 Batis Fess » 3 3,506 
IDM. tne tn cd retate. os 2,286 2, 588 PR TARN < o lors ale re ihe 2,571 
Miscellaneous foods.............. 1,447 2,093 Ce A Se 2,084 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...... 6,174 5,545 RHO Sa oc Aes stat 5,908 
RUGHET LE TOUMCEB ST cin > wptasies = sidin ls isls 16, 638 15, 864 GE i ee 15,369 
Rubber footwear..............-- 4, 663 AAaSGubee eas ied". 4,826 
Tires, tubes, and other rubber 
PSG een ae eee ae 10,701 a (0 Es? Bp: ee 10, 543 
Py 
| Leather Products.........2..0+...+- 21,357 20, 575 12, 135 14, 452 20,969 
IBGGLS an ehOGes. 2... uabul...... 14,175 14, 447 6,857 11,827 14,401 
BOOT GHOPSHOS TODA (Altes fre<..'s.n <faittls oclelnere se [OMe ee es A ee ee eR 22 
Leather gloves and mittens...... 2,307 1,256 1,324 1,046 1,339 
Leather tanneries............... 3,691 3,195 2,711 350 2,927 
Miscellaneous leather products... 1,184 1,677 1,221 1,229 2,280 
- Textile Products (except clothing). . 31,394 41, 833 (a) 87,731 1,657 88, 843 
» Cotton thread, yarn and broad 
. 17,400 | 19,368(a)} 16,244 |............ 16,244 
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TABLE V.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1952 and 1953 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 


1946 1952 1953 
Agree- 
ments ee 
(other : ales 
than Monde d 
Industry group those ot A 2 
Total Total extended | q lle $2 Total(b) 
under ollective 
Collective Aevement 
Agreement ct, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
Manufacturing (Cont’d)— 
Miscellaneous cotton goods. ..... 110 715 TLS evened tatoals 719 
Woollen and worsted woven goods) | 4,994 A HET as acute ern 4,641 
Woollen and worsted yarn........ 6,709 2,042 | D243 -Vebre ces eter 2,243 
Miscellaneous woollen goods..... } | 278 | ASB ial Seiden ene 483 
Silk and artificial silk........... 3,344 5,938 | Bs BET il nernathenatens 5, 647 
Other primary textiles.......... (186) (2,998) (2, OFS) neon eerot al (3, 078) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. .. 186 2,294 2.342. | eae 2,342 
Laces, tapes and bindings.....|............ 704 LEGS Mabactewrnpeterste 736 
Miscellaneous textile products. ... (3, 645) (5, 500) (4, 676) (1, 657) (5, 788) 
Canvas products.............- 456 126 132 Wren Oat 132 
Carpets, mats and rugs........ 535 713 704::| Bom ieereet: 704 
Cordage, rope and twine....... 982 1,154 S86. 450k ork nce 886 
Other textile products......... 1,672 3,507 2,954 1,657 4,066 
Clothing (textile and fur)............ 50,140 67,392 53, 832 42, 386 71,328 
Men’s, women?s and children’s}| ' 

CLOTHING... couarore etree oe 35, 232 | (48, 024) (36, 175) (36, 895) | (51, 884) 
Custom tailoring and dress- 

TORING >. ona s 7 124 190. Aie se a eee 199 
Meén's clothing... 2.40 tues «gee 25,893 20, 762 20, 153 29,640 
Women’s clothing............. 22, 007 15,214 16,742 22,045 

Knit poods t= a.eee sete. aera ae 5,514 (9, 456) (9, 626) t5 ach Stine (9, 626) 
FLOSIOrsi ate ees spirit ons le 9,365 9, O00 . Pees eg 9,611 
Other knit goods... os. 2<.:..- 91 15)pest aed Ns 15 

Miscellaneous clothing.......... (9,394) (9,912) (8,031) (5,491) (9,818) 
Corsets, girdles and foundation 

MATMONtS. Acc decee sce ous 200 1,054 GID. cake edness 972 
Bit sO00s a. a5 eee 4,312 5,705 4, 634 3,762 5,738 
Hats and caps) ss... seactiecce es 4,882 2,951 2,168 1,729 2,851 
Miscellaneous clothing.........].....-.+0+-- 202 QBT Ns casement 257 

NOODLE TORUCLE Rae ales eplsinetae Sartre 82, 256 50,659 46, 437 4,693 49,689 
Saw and planing mills........... 21,770 (36, 186) (86; 0053); . Se: oelantees (36, 005) 
Plywood and veneer mills..... 2,495 DAO Wats around 5,421 
Sash and door and planing mills 4,796 4 13CAd city adeaerees 4,737 
Sawmills a de vietod ah ge tnenavitoh wie oe 28,895 25, S47. Paar ets fee 25,847 
Burnitre 28.6. /s.-, gene asd 7,569 9,999 6,320 4, 693 9,572 
Miscellaneous wood products... . (2,917) (4,474) (4; 112) eens: (4, 112) 
Boxes and baskets (wood)..... 830 2,208 1720 ||. 2. 5 1,725 
Morticians’ goods)... ¢2i6.A..¢<. «hearers: 112 DA tape AR 122 
Miscellaneous wood products. . . 2,087 2,154 2).2600 || sectaaves see 2,265 
Baer Products. «asl. oaks pa 46, 886 61,016 59, 878 3,055 61,391 
Paper boxes and bags............ 4,274 7,972 6,819 3,055 8,332 
Pulp and papers: ).cee tens oe ee 39, 276 48,891 48,765 joe. ene +» 48,765 
Roofing papers... ... /teemenss «51s 1, 253 1,669 1, 660ul gs .ecatieera. ¢ 1,660 
Miscellaneous paper products. .... 2,083 2,484 2.634 slnedspeumemtes 2,634 
Printing, Publishing and Allied In- 
Mustries.t. 5. seismic cera 18,104 22,850 21,610 6,862 23,658 
Tron and Steel Produpisn amas msi 73,618 115, 330 109, 893 3,336 112, 456 

Agricultural implements......... 10, 694 11,889 OBO. viniemtate «ahs , 092 

Boilers and plate work.......... 2,560 5,177 5,413 534 5,936 

Fabricated and structural steel... 3,026 5, 867 6, 23le) ceaseless 6,331 

Hardware and tools............. 1,360 3,912 451545): Jagan: oty 4,154 

Heating and cooking apparatus... 3,975 6,195 6,560) |...cemeencinee 6,360 

Household, office and store 
BELACHINGY:!eusisin,. :\./cl aint 2,222 6,221 5000 de retest » we 5,100 

PEO CASHINES » sss. > -s'c 0s tenn 7,379 10,079 9, Pxieiehbels ts A58 9,804 
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TABLE V.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1952 and 1953 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 


Industry group 


Manufacturing (Cont’d)— 


Machine shop products.......... | 
IM HOHING COGIG SS oli seks bee es | 
MACHIMIOIY) 1.0.0... 05. Gksk. ss oa | 


Primary iron and steel 


Sheet metal products............| 


Wire and wire products 


Miscellaneous 


iron 


and 


products 


Transportation Equipment 
Aircraft and parts 
Auto repair and garages 
Bicycles and parts............... 
Boat building and repairing......| 
Motor veniclesn. 262i see elt oc | 
Motor vehicles parts and acces-| 


Spot (2 boa ar tied poe ye Re 
Railroad and rolling stock 
GT UAIDINEN Ge isia a= Fok ee oes oe 
Shipbuilding and repairing....... 
Miscellaneous _ transportation 
CO Ditto URE ee ee. ee 


Non-ferrous Metal Products 
Aluminum products 
Brass and copper products 
Jewellery and silverware 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and) 

refining 


Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 
PLOUUCKS Med ascdence ede «26.0 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies... 
BAB RET IDS See oe sey dsc be Shed aise a 
Heavy electrical machinery and 
equipment 
Radios and radio parts........... 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and apphances.....-be..0%....: 
Miscellaneous electrical products. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products...... 
Abrasive products............... 
Asbestos products............... 
Cement, hydraulic 
CIA YA DEOOUGTS we tater ars &< Hivista Sie.gts 
Glass and glass products......... 
Lime and gypsum products...... 
Stone Products... 0b ede s coc’ 
Concrete products............... 
Miscellaneous _ non-metallic 

mineral products.............. 


Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Coke and gas products.......... 
Petroleum refining and products. . 
Miscellaneous products of petro- 

Leiha. ANGIGOAL te. nagiaa dinero. \sis 


1946 1952 1953 
Agree- 
ments ha 
| (other Agree- 
than ments 
those extended 
Total Total extended | <jpeve _. | Total(b) 
under | Collective 
Collestive | Agreement 
es } Act, 
Boal ga Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 


of workers 


of workers 


of workers 


of workers 


of workers 


244 


1,679 | 


7,511 
17,761 
9,357 
1,737 
3,113 
61,684 
7,112 
(d)9, 574 


17,700 
9,090 
5, 280 


12,017 | 


697 
3,259 


12,917 | 


25,008 
12,803 
4,503 


6, 803 


107,766 | 


24,379 
(d)12, 961 
433 

562 


27,895 


16,271 


8,785 | 
15,953 | 


527 


84,139 
6, 685 
4,875 
1,178 


19,369 
150 
1,461 


421 


41,951 
808 


16,270 
5,040 


4,452 
15,381 


17,354 
1,695 
997 
1,809 
2,311 
5,880 
1,302 
720 


TW cicd>.. 719 
"BBD tye cc) ae 2,650 
12; 214s as dae eens 12,214 
YAS Ee 25,343 
11,112 | 2, 246 12,596 
£3901; Los ee 4,329 
6,772 556 7,328 
101,976 9,932 110, 256 
ON ORS sh el ae 28,253 
4,532 | (d) 9,932}  (d)12,812 
BOS. Athos Stack | 568 
730.1. ate / 730 
OB B8Oa pce asanrvet ! 26,339 
| 
TOO | ee oes, 15,989 
PR 72h eee ae 7,697 
W800 Wes sucteewi . 17,390 
B78. betting tib's Mk: 478 
33, 897 351 34, 248 
GBIGsp., Feeats Mee 6,316 
Bs 043 boz'ce treet werd 5,043 
1 ABACYS 355 0 ehcsxas 1,154 
(0/065 cokers st 19,065 
hi 351 351 
MG ope a eae 1,636 
BSR AWE Lick Ao 683 
FROST cos dele. 48,181 
O22 bees, skies 933 
IBV0IS MePnmhee. . 2 18,018 
TAS no ati 7,432 
6,385; wobtaes inc: 6,385 
15, 263<) wee te tear 15,368 
17,679 1,172 18, 206 
Ope at Reem. 2,022 
EG Gel ae 1, 467 
15891. oath ctx 1,881 
DIG IRIR MH «cn de 2,191 
5,702 146 5,848 
AASSGiilt be Shear a3 1,386 
452 1,026 933 
ATA eR 414 
220644 sO Rech 2,064 
921894 4. nesm bese 3 9,122 
te ABS. lee see casrs 1,453 
7 61Sclderends - ; 7,618 
Te - 51 


TABLE V.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1952 and 1953 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 


Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 


Quebec) 


Number 
of workers 


1953 


Agree- 
ments 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec 


Number 


of workers 


1946 1952 
Industry group 
Total Total 
Number Number 
of workers | of workers 
Manufacturing (Concl’d)— 

Chemical Producis......0.si.0...065 10,659 18,671 
Acids, alkalis and salts........... 4,245 4,817 
Explosives, ammunition and py- 

TOLEODMIGS 4.ccan ny eee keen ces 1,028 2,078 
Rertilisere. 2 s.sas0 oer ccc 427 1, 693 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

PFOVATAGIONS hi. ecndak aeeeces's 1,148 1,278 
Paints and varnishes............. 2,281 2,292 
Soaps, washing and cleaning com- 

POURS sie asc<:ce pa naT ane 823 1, 568 
"Tollet préper tions sc.ken oho. oo. | see ya 107 
Vegetable oil raills; (8s seve x 0c a] hehe eats 299 
Primary: plastios so.<.< Mew cavius cod neat as 4 1,441 
Miscellaneous chemical and allied 

WOUNOUS. 2.5.5 Paha cic maneee cis 707 3, 098 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Indus- 

STUB oti Se thc wetn.s ¢e O  e 8,228 6,841 
Brooms, brushes and mops...... 481 237 
Fabricated plastic products...... 298 379 
Musical instruments............. 137 422 
Pens, pencils and typewriter 

RUppliOd hase swee.s ae ee tec eas 512 270 
Professional and _ scientific in- 

struments and equipment...... 774 1,450 
Sporting goods and toyS..........|.-sesseeeees 669 
Miscellaneous industries, n.e.c... . 1,021 2,414 

Construction (@).......¢s.ncssesere 97,215 176,016 
Trans portauion. «cde. acscsnsuclwwn 210,148 262,877 

Air Transport and Airports......... 2,590 5,883 

Bus and Coach Transportation— 
snterurban...).n.~<« Bio fec ake ne Bee 2,418 8,425 

Steam Railways (including express 
and telegraph service)........... 143, 330 184, 083 

Urban and Suburban Transpor- 

TAtLON Systems... sJ4seee sd scene 20,149 21,490 
DAZIONOC tis). vs < sic OR ere 992 1, 296 
Truck Transportation.............. 2,563 11, 640 
Water Transportation.............. 21,887 13,384 
Services Incidental to Water Trans- 

DOFLATION A Winis ine ss eee e beeen 16, 154 21,111 
Services Incidental to Transpor- 

PAtION « giisnis-sias vieie's wlaedet oto ae ck (eee 156 
Other Transportation.............. 65 409 

DS LOPAGO 2.5 teh « 5c pce, iy OO 1,837 3,501 
Grain Elevators. ...:../.0ehee nec ene 1,718 2, 666 
Storage and Warehouse............ 119 835 

Communication.................... 20,564 39,875 

Radio Broadcasting............... 70 550 

ST OLO WONG ive sscas o.w-ais fc hae aru oe 20, 348 38, 963 

Other Communication Services. ... 146 362 

Public Utility Operation........... 15,814 27,443 
Electric Light and Power.......... 13,837 25,100 
Gas Manufacturing and Distribution 1,917 2,308 
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3,816 


a 


ee 


See ewww ewes 


er ra 


Total (b) 


Number 
of workers 


18,819 
4,460 


1,946 
1,521 


1,326 
2,358 


1,622 
97 
274 

1, 633 
3,582 
6,479 
252 
437 
462 
597 
1, 637 
559 
2,535 


(@)192,250 


3,816 

. 188,596 
20,934 
1,683 
12,498 
13,895 
19,762 


159 
443 
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TABLE V.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1952 and 1953 BY INDUSTRY (Concluded) 


Industry group 


Public Utility Operation (Con)— 


Water and Sanitary Services 
Other Public Utilities. ............ 


Trade 


Retail 


Finance 


Community or Public 
POCUcabIONN AIA SoU ies hs Bl ents 
el OT an Boulcie Wola only api ye 
Religion 
Welfare institutions.............. 
Community or public service, 

Hig Re ate See eee 


Government Service...........++4+++ 
Dominion Government 
Municipal or other local govern- 

ment 
Provincial Government.......... 
Other government service, n.e.c.. 


Recreation Service. ............ fete 
Theatres and theatrical services. . 
Other recreational services....... 


ESUBLIENS 1SETUICOL Haren 'e'c co tiede ie y's 


TRO OUT A SBCTNCE ae cas ouNin 0.5 2 9:0.4.0.058 
Barbering and hairdressing....... 
Dyeing, cleaning, pressing........ 
ORO READ iis Wate. g cine ya nti 
Hotels and lodging houses........ 
Laundri 
Restaurants, cafes, taverns....... 
Undertaking 
Other personal service........... 


ee 


of workers 


1946 1952 1953 
Agree- | 
ments ry Re 
(other | ‘ments | 
than extended 
those cniar 
Total Total extended Pelisative Total (b) 
under / 4 4 
Collective Saree 
Agreement ete, | 
~ Act, Quebec | 
Quebec) 
1 = 
Number | Number Number Number Number 


(f) 
60 


21,6584 
4,637 
(d)17, 047 


er 


of workers 


(f) 
40 


49,746 
18, 660 
(d)31, 086 


(g)1,095 
(gz) 

492 

603 


101,547 
27,591 


7,511 
19,842 


of workers 


| of workers 


of workers 


45,186 
17,769 
27,417 


5 
59 


54,441 
19, 204 
(d)35, 237 
(g)1,474 
(g) 


468 
1,006 


109,687 


(f) 


ee ee 


‘a Revised. 


b) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. Duplications are 


eliminated. 


(ec) The agreement, for the building materials industry in the province of Quebec, is included 
under ‘Manufacturing’ but also covers granite and marble quarrying. Information not available 


as to the number in each industry. 


(d) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service stations in the province of Quebec included 
under ‘‘Manufacturing’’ also affect ‘‘Trade”’ in so far as service stations are concerned. Information 


not available as to the number in each industry. ; 
(e) Agreements for construction workers extended under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 


include maintenance work and certain ey 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classi 


cation. 


{) Water supply covered under ‘‘Service-Municipal”’. ; 
te) One Recorient for several towns in Quebec included under ‘‘Trade”’ also includes employees 


of financial institutions. 


work which is not included in the construction industry 
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Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Quebec, 1954-55 


Workmen's Compensation Act amended: benefits substantially increased 
in death cases, ceiling raised on earnings taken into account in com- 
puting compensation. Provision made for allowances to the disabled 


The Quebec Legislature met November 
17 and prorogued on February 22. An 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was the only labour Act passed 
at this session. Benefits to dependants of 
workmen killed in the course of their 
employment were increased and _ the 
maximum yearly earnings taken into 
account in computing compensation were 
raised. Legislation was enacted to enable 
the Government of Quebec to enter into 
an agreement with the Government of 
Canada for the payment of allowances to 
disabled persons. Amendments were also 
made to the province’s housing legislation. 

At this session, an industrial relations 
committee of the Legislative Assembly, 
composed of twelve members, was estab- 
lished to study labour Bills. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to increase the maximum amount 
of wages on which compensation for dis- 
ability may be based and to increase the 
benefits payable in death cases. 

From January 1, 1955, the maximum 
yearly earnings on which compensation 
may be calculated were raised from $3,000 
to $4,000. This amendment brings the 
Quebec Act into line with those of Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. No 
change was made in the rate of compensa- 
tion, which since 1952 has been 70 per cent 
of annual earnings. 

In death cases, the amount of compensa- 
tion payable to the widow was raised from 
$45 to $55 a month. In addition, the special 
immediate lump sum payment to the 
widow was increased from $100 to $200. 
This is the same amount as that payable 
in Ontario. In the other provinces $100 is 
paid. The compensation payable in respect 
of each child under 18 years was increased 
from $10 to $20 a month. An orphan child 
will now be granted an allowance of $30 a 
month instead of $15. 

As previously, the total monthly com- 
pensation to the widow and children in 
case of death, exclusive of the burial 
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expenses, may not exceed 70 per cent of 
the workman’s average earnings subject to 
the provision that compensation may not 
fall below a specified minimum monthly 
amount. The minimum was _ increased 
where the dependants are a widow or 
invalid widower and one child from $55 to 
$75, and where they are a widow or invalid 
widower and two or more children from 
$65 to $95 a month. 

The increases in benefits to widows and 
children became effective from January 1, 
1955, and apply in respect of all com- 
pensation payments, whether or not the 
accident happened before or after that date. 

The maximum amount allowed for burial 
expenses was increased from $175 to $200, 
the amount payable in six other provinces. 

When work is done partly in Quebec 
and partly in another province, the Act 
authorizes an agreement between the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of the 
other province in order to reimburse that 
province for sums paid as compensation, 
medical aid or for rehabilitation, up to the 
amounts which the Commission would have 
paid under the Quebec Act. It also pro- 
vides for the fixing and adjustment of 
equitable assessments on employers in such 
circumstances. 

An amendment with respect to the com- 
position of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission requires the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to appoint the 
president and vice-president from among 
the district judges. The amendment 
further provides that the present president 
may continue in this position and that he 
may be appointed district judge. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


Housing 


Further amendments were made to two of 
the Acts passed in 1948 to improve housing 
conditions in the province. The powers 
granted to municipal corporations to enable 
them to contribute to the solution of the 
housing shortage were extended from June 
1, 1955, to June 1, 1958. The powers 
granted by the 1948 Act included authority 
to cede land at $1 per unit to co-operative 
building societies or to individuals building 
their own homes and to reduce the valua- 
tion of any new dwelling for taxation 
purposes to 50 per cent of its real value 
for a period of 30 years. 

A further sum of $10,000,000 was added 
to the amount which the Government is 
authorized to appropriate for the purpose 
of bearing interest charges on loans for the 
construction of homes. This increase brings 
the total amount which has been authorized 
to date for this purpose to $65,000,000. The 
Act was extended from June 1, 1955, to 
June 1, 1958. 


Pensions for the Disabled 


An Act respecting assistance to disabled 
persons was passed to enable the provincial 
Government to enter into an agreement 
with the federal Government for the pay- 
ment of financial assistance to needy 
persons between 18 and 65 years of age 
who are totally and permanently disabled. 
The provincial Act is complementary to 
the federal Disabled Persons Act passed at 
the 1954 session of Parliament (L.G., Sept. 
1954, p. 1295) to provide for federal- 
provincial agreements under which the 
federal Government will pay to the prov- 
inces one-half of the cost of pensions of 
not more than $40 a month. Nine prov- 
inces have now passed the necessary 
legislation and the tenth, Prince Edward 
Island, is expected to pass a similar Act 
at the present session. 

The provincial Act provides for the 
administration of the plan in the province 
by the Quebec Social Allowances Commis- 
sion. Details regarding the administration 
of the plan are to be prescribed by 
regulations. 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Nova Scotia Supreme Court holds Labour Relations Board acted within 


its jurisdiction in defining 


On August 3, 1954, the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court, dismissing an employer’s 
application to quash a certification order, 
held that the Labour Relations Board did 
not exceed its jurisdiction in making 
extensive alterations in the bargaining unit 
appled for without notifying the employer. 

Chief Justice Ilsley gave the Court’s 
reasons for decision. The application under 
consideration was for an order to quash the 
certification of a local of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers as bargaining 
agent for certain employees of a contract- 
ing company. The union had applied on 
March 11, 1954, for certification on behalf 
of a plant unit consisting of all employees 
except foremen and office and supervisory 
personnel. The employer submitted a list 
of the employees as of March 12 and filed 
a written submission with the Board dated 
March 31. On April 7, the Board issued 
an order certifying the union in respect of 
employees engaged in the operation or 
maintenance of specialist or technical con- 
struction machinery or equipment. The 
employer applied by certiorari to have this 
order quashed. 


a unit different from that applied for 


In the review of the case, it was pointed 
out that on August 26, 1953, the union 
had applied for certification on behalf of 
a unit of employees very similar to the 
unit described in the certification order of 
April 7. This earlier application had been 
dismissed by the Board on September 29, 
1953, on the grounds that the union did not 
represent a majority of the employees in 
the unit. In December 1953 the Board 
reconsidered the case, holding a public 
hearing at which representatives of the 
company presented evidence and argued 
against certification. On December 17 the 
Board reaffirmed its earlier decision on the 
grounds that the union lacked a majority 
and also that the proposed bargaining unit 
did not consist of a craft or group exer- 
cising technical skills by which it was 
distinguishable from the employees of the 
company as a whole. 

The Chief Justice considered first the 
company’s argument that the Board in 
issuing its certification order of April 7, 
1954, acted without jurisdiction because at 
the date of the application the company 
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was not employing a sufficient number of 
persons eligible under the union’s constitu- 
tion to constitute a majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit applied 
for. Of the 51 employees on the company’s 
payroll on March 12, the union applied to 
include from 40 to 43 in the bargaining 
unit and claimed to have 28 of these as 
members. The company contended that 
because of the nature of the duties per- 
formed by them a majority of the 40 to 43 
employees were not eligible for member- 
ship in the union under its constitution. 


His Lordship stated that it was not 
apparent from the material before the 
Court that a majority of the employees in 
the unit described in the application could 
not possibly have been members in good 
standing. Evidence before the Court 
indicated that, judging by the regular 
employment of the employees, 23 to 28 
could have belonged under the union’s 
constitution. Even if the duties being 
performed on March 12 were to be 
regarded as the test of eligibility, it seemed 
likely that the Board might have con- 
sidered 21 to 23 of the employees to be 
eligible. In any case, their eligibility was 
for the Board to decide, not for the Court. 
He stated further that even if some 
employees were not eligible he knew of no 
authority for the proposition that the 
Board went beyond its jurisdiction if it 
included in a unit to be represented by a 
union employees not eligible to be mem- 
bers of the union. The merits of such an 
action might be open to question, but it 
was within the jurisdiction of the Board. 

The company argued further that the 
Board lacked jurisdiction to certify because 
the application had been made in respect 
of a plant not in operation, merely a 
skeleton plant, so that the company could 
not be considered an employer nor the 
establishment a plant within the meaning 
of those words as used in the Trade Union 
Act. At the time the application was made 
there were only 51 employees whereas in 
August 1953, a normal working period, 
there were 210 employees, of whom more 
than half were clearly not eligible for 
membership in the union. It appeared, 
therefore, that the union had deliberately 
selected as the time for application a time 
when there was only a_ skeleton staff 
because a majority of the skeleton staff 
were members of the union. 

The fact that the union selected a date 
for application when, because of the nature 
of the company’s work, employment was 
abnormally light was held not to affect the 
Board’s jurisdiction. Whether or not to 
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dismiss the application under those circum- 
stances was a matter within its discretion 
to decide and therefore could not be 
interfered with on a certiorari application. 

The Chief Justice then dealt with the 
company’s argument that the unit described 
in the Board’s order was not appropriate 
because, although the union was a craft 
union, the employees in the proposed unit 
did not all or even mainly belong to a 
group exercising technical skills. Counsel 
for the company also argued that the 
employees did not have “community of 
interest” as required by the Act. His 
Lordship considered this argument invalid 
because it had not been shown that there. 
was no evidence whatever before the Board 
on which it could find some community of 
interest. Furthermore, the Act stipulates 
that when any question arises as to 
whether a group of employees is a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining the 
Board’s decision on the question is final, 
although it may reconsider. Under the Act, 
the Board may find an “employer unit, 
technical unit, plant unit, or any other 
unit” to be appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 

A further argument was that the descrip- 
tion of the unit in the Board’s order was 
vague and ambiguous and that it was 
impossible to tell exactly what employees 
were included. The Court was of the 
opinion that if, as the employer claimed, 
the description was not capable of practical 
application in his business, it was ground 
for an application to the Board for recon- 
sideration, but not ground for quashing on 
certiorari. 


The Chief Justice then turned to the 
question of whether the Board had juris- 
diction to grant certification on behalf of 
a unit different from the unit applied for. 
Counsel for the company argued that while 
the Board had power to exclude employees 
from the unit in respect of which applica- 
tion was made, it had no power on that 
application to certify the applicant as the 
bargaining agent of an essentially different 
unit. The number of employees excluded 
from the unit applied for would be very 
large in a normal working season. While 
the Chief Justice was inclined to agree 
with counsel for the company that the 
extent of the exclusion should be viewed 
in the light of conditions in a normal work- 
ing season, he knew of no principle on 
which a Court could limit the dimensions 
of the exclusion a Board can make. What 
the Board apparently tried to do was to 
exclude from the unit described in~the 


application employees who could not be _ 


eligible to belong to the union under its 
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constitution. It may also have considered 
that the unit described in the certification 
order had more community of interest 
than the employees described in the appli- 
cation. A decision based on either of these 
principles for exclusion would appear to be 
within its jurisdiction. 

The employer pointed out that the 
requirement contained in regulations under 
the Act for posting an application for 
certification on the employer’s premises 
gave employees the opportunity to inter- 
vene and object. In this case, since the 
employees had had no opportunity to 
object to the unit as described in the 
Board’s order, the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction. 

Chief Justice Ilsley considered that this 
argument would mean that no exclusions 
could ever be made without a new appli- 
cation. He rejected the argument because 
the Act clearly permits inclusions and 
exclusions to be made on the original 
application. 


Counsel for the employer submitted that 
even if the Board had jurisdiction to make 
the exclusions, the Board abused, lost, 
declined or exceeded its jurisdiction when 
it made the exclusions without notifying 
the employer. The company did not 
receive notice of any meeting of the Board 
in connection with the application or of 
any evidence being considered by the Board 
other than the application itself, the list of 
employees and the company’s written sub- 
mission nor did it receive notice that any 
consideration was being given by the Board 
in respect of any bargaining unit other 


than that described in the application. 
The employer contended that the Board’s 
procedure was contrary to natural justice. 


His Lordship stated that the company 
had at one time of another in August, 
September, November and December of 
1953 furnished the Board with a list of its 
employees and with the nature of their 
employment in a normal working period 
(as of August 27, 1953) and had been given 
the opportunity to argue the case against 
certification, both in writing and orally and 
to present evidence at a public hearing. 
Taking into consideration all the material 
before the Board in connection with the 
earlier application of August 23, 1953, as 
well as the application in issue, the Chief 
Justice held that since substantially all the 
relevant evidence appeared to be before 
the Board and since the statute, having 
given the Board power to make exclusions 
without attaching any conditions as to 
notice, gave the employer the right to 
apply for reconsideration if he objected to 
the certification, there was’ no abuse of 
jurisdiction. Regardless of what court 
procedure would be in such a case, the 
Chief Justice emphasized that a tribunal 
such as a Labour Relations Board need 
not conduct an inquiry as though it were 
a trial, but was entitled to some latitude. 

The Court accordingly dismissed the 
company’s application to quash the certifi- 
cation order. Re Labour Relations Board 
(Nova Scotia) International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local No. 72 v. 
Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd. 
[1955] 1 DLR 353. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New safety rules for powder-actuated tools issued in British Columbia; 
special minimum wage order for beauty parlor employees in Nova Scotia 


In British Columbia, accident prevention 
regulations for explosive-actuated tools 
have been issued by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 

The British Columbia Gas Act and 
regulations under it, administered by the 
Department of Public Works, require 
persons engaged in the installation or repair 
of house piping or appliances to be licensed 
gas-fitters. To obtain a licence a candidate 
must have four years’ experience and must 
pass tests establishing his competence. 


A special minimum wage order was 
issued for women employed in _ beauty 
parlours in Nova Scotia. The rate for an 
experienced employee is the same as the 
rate set in the general order for women 
but special provisions are made for the 
learning period. 

The workmen’s compensation regulations 
in Nova Scotia were revised to conform 
with changes in the coverage of the Act. 

In Ontario, the responsibilities of a 
school attendance officer in investigating 
applications for employment permits for 


= 
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children under 16 years of age are set out 
in regulations under the education Acts 
revised in 1954. 


British Columbia Gas Act 


The regulations governing gas-fitters, 
contractors and dealers which were 
approved by O.C. 1853 of August 11, 1954, 
were amended by O.C. 2816 of December 
13, gazetted December 23. The amending 
regulations limit the period during which a 
provisional licence is valid and make 
provision for the issuing of provisional 
licences to persons engaged in a specialized 
type of gas-fitting. These regulations are 
issued under authority of the Gas Act 
(L.G., Dec. 1954, p. 1744), which was 
proclaimed in force August 11. 

The main regulations, gazetted August 19, 
forbid anyone to do the work of a gas- 
fitter unless he holds a valid unexpired 
gas-fitter’s licence. This licence must be 
produced at the request of an inspector. 
An apprentice or assistant may not help 
the gas-fitter except under his continuous 
supervision. 

Licences are issued by the Chief Engineer- 
Surveyor, an officer of the Department of 
Public Works, on the recommendation of 
the Advisory Board established under the 
Act. Testimonials certifying to the appli- 
eant’s knowledge and experience must 
accompany an application for a licence. 
Four years’ practical experience is required, 
inclusive of apprenticeship service as a 
gas-fitter, plumber or pipe-fitter. Credit in 
terms of qualifying experience may be 
granted by the Board for a certificate 
issued by another government authority. 

The examination for a gas-fitter’s licence 
is written, practical and oral. The fee is 
$10. In cases of failure, it is left to the 
examiner to set the date of re-examination, 
the fee for which is $2.50. 

All licences other than provisional or 
temporary ones or those issued on or after 
October 15 expire on December 31 of the 
year of issue. The fee for renewal is $2. 
If the licence is not renewed by February 1, 
a fee of $4 must be paid. The fee is 
further increased by $2 for each additional 
year the licence remains unrenewed until 
cancelled. A licence which is not renewed 
for three consecutive years will be can- 
celled, after which an examination will be 
required for a new licence. 

Provisional licences, which are limited to 
the period and area mentioned in the 
licence, may be issued without examination 
at the discretion of the Chief Engineer- 
Surveyor in case of emergency or to a 
person who is awaiting the next examina- 
tion date or who failed an examination by 
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a narrow margin. The amendment to the 
regulations provides that such licences may 
now be issued to persons engaged in a 
specialized type of gas-fitting, and also 
specifies that a provisional licence may not 
be valid for a period longer than 12 months. 

Provisional licences may also be issued 
to applicants who have not served an 
apprenticeship but have at least four years’ 
experience as gas-fitters, plumbers or pipe- 
fitters. In this case, the applicant may be 
subjected to an oral, practical or written 
examination, or any combination of these. 
On passing the examination, he may be 
issued a provisional licence until he is 
considered eligible to write off the exam- 
ination for a gas-fitter’s licence. 

Provision was made in the main regula- 
tions for the issuing of licences to in- 
spectors without examination or fee so long 
as they remain inspectors. 

For a period of 90 days after the regu- 
lations came into effect, a person who had 
been working regularly as a gas-fitter or 
plumber for five years could apply for a 
temporary licence valid only until the 
holder was called for examination by the 
Board, but in no case valid for more than 
90 days without renewal. 

Licences may be endorsed, cancelled or 
suspended if improperly granted or used 
and in various other circumstances such as 
poor workmanship and laxity in complying 
with regulations governing the work. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


New accident prevention regulations 
governing the use of explosive-actuated 
tools were issued in British Columbia. 
They are the first regulations issued in 
Canada to deal with the hazards connected 
with the use of explosive-actuated tools. 
These tools are powered by the force of 
an exploding powder charge which is 
capable of driving studs, punches or rivets 
into concrete, steel and other materials. 
No drilling or supplementary power is 
needed. 

Uses for the tools are found in the 
construction industry, shipbuilding and in 
various other types of work. For example, 
they may be used for fastening steel window 
and door frames or electrical fixtures to 
concrete, masonry or steel; for hanging 
accoustical ceilings or walls; and _ for 
mounting or anchoring machinery. : 

A foreword to the regulations, which were 
issued by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board after two public hearings, stresses 
that the rules cannot completely cover all 
the hazards associated with such equip- 
ment but that they do serve to reveal some 


of the more obvious dangers and are valu- 
able for the development of prudence and 
forethought. The foreword emphasizes that 
explosive-actuated tools should be handled 
with the same care and attention as fire- 
arms and with due consideration of the 
dangers associated with the forceful 
shattering of masonry and similar material, 
the harmful results of using excessive 
charges, and the risk of the projectile 
ricocheting. 

To reduce the hazards indicated in the 
foreword, the Board has specified safety 
features which must be included in the 
design, and has laid down rules for the 
care of the tools in use and in storage. 
The operator is required to have adequate 
knowledge of the tool and to observe 
certain safe procedures in respect to in- 
spection, loading and firing. A penalty of 
up to $300 is set for contravention of any 
provision. 

Any employer affected by the regula- 
tions must become familiar with them and 
enforce them. He is placed under an 
obligation to make certain that the regula- 
tions are complied with by supervisors and 
workmen associated with the handling and 
use of such tools. 

No person may operate or be permitted 
to operate an explosive-actuated tool until 
he has been thoroughly trained in its use. 
has demonstrated that he can use it effec- 
tively and safely under all conditions in 
which it will be used, is familiar with the 
regulations and has been authorized by a 
competent supervisor to use the tool. 

Every explosive-actuated tool must be 
designed in such a way that it will not 
fire if the discharge end of the tool is not 
in firm contact with the surface being 
worked and if the angle of inclination of 
the tool from the surface is more than 15 
degrees from a right angle. Other require- 
ments in design are a manually operated 
safety device which will prevent inad- 
vertent firing of the charge and a shield, 
guard or other device to confine flying 
particles and restrain materials that might 
ricochet. The protective shield is to be 
used in a central position on the tool 
whenever possible and care must be taken 
to return it to that position if it has 
been shifted for more convenient access to 
corners or walls. The shield may be 
retractable for work in recesses or boxes, 


but must be so designed that it will 


automatically return to its normal opera- 
ting position when brought into the open 
again. . ; 


Every tool must be maintained in a safe 
working condition and must be inspected 
thoroughly each day before using it. 
Defective or unsafe tools must be removed 
from service. 

Suitable eye-protective devices must be 
worn by tool operators, helpers and other 
workmen in the immediate vicinity. 

Various provisions prohibit the use of 
the tools in particularly hazardous circum- 
stances. For example, the tools must not 
be used where flammable or explosive gases 
are present. If they are used in confined 
spaces, ventilation must be provided to 
limit the contamination of the air to a 
recognized safe concentration. 

Projectiles must not be discharged so 
close to corners or edges as to cause the 
material to break off or where the guard 
or shield would not be effective. The regu- 
lations also prohibit the firing of projectiles 
into material of unknown resistance to 
penetration or into any material through 
which the projectile may pass completely 
unless precautions are taken to ensure that 
no one will be in the path of the projectile. 
The tools must not be used on any unusu- 
ally hard or brittle surface such as glazed 
brick or tile, glass, cast iron, terra cotta, 
marble, granite or slate. Steel surfaces 
must be tested to determine if the steel is 
harder than the projectile being used. The 
hardness is to be tested by using a hand 
hammer to drive the point of the projectile 
into the steel. If the point does not 
penetrate the surface, no attempt shall be 
made to use the tool on that surface. 

Loading must be preceded by careful 
inspection to make sure that no foreign 
matter is in the breech and barrel. A tool 
should only be loaded immediately before 
use and should not be left unattended 
while loaded. If a misfire occurs, the tool 
must be held in the firing position for at 
least 15 seconds. Until the cartridge has 
been ejected, the tool must be pointed in 
a direction where injury will not be caused 
in the event of an explosion. 

When not in use, the tools and the 
explosive charges for them are to be kept 
in a safe storage place where they will be 
inaccessible to persons not authorized to 
handle them. Neither the tools nor the 
ammunition should be left unattended 
unless they are in a locked case or other 
safe place of storage. 

Anyone knowing that a tool is being 
improperly used must report the fact and 
circumstances to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. 

The regulations, gazetted February 3, 
became effective February 1. 
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Nova Scotia Women’s Minimum Wage Act 


A new minimum wage order applicable 
to women employed in beauty parlours has 
been issued in Nova Scotia. The minimum 
rates for experienced employees are the 
same as those required by the general order 
applicable to all women workers but the 
rates set for beauty operator students are 
lower than those for learners under the 
general order and the learning period is 
longer. Employers and employees in the 
beauty culture trade are now excluded from 
the general order. 

For experienced employees the minimum 
weekly wage is $16.80 in Zone I, $15.80 
in Zone II and $14.80 in Zone III. The 
rates and the zones are the same as those 
established by the general order (L.G., 1951, 
p. 1892). Lower rates apply to employees 
who are receiving instruction and training 
in hairdressing, permanent waving, mani- 
curing and similar occupations and whose 
total period of instruction with one or 
more employers or in one or more schools 
has not exceeded 18 months. No minimum 
wage is set for the first six months of their 
training. For the second six months the 
minimum weekly wage is $12 in Zone T, 
$11 in Zone II and $10 in Zone III and 
for the third six months $14 in Zone I, 
$13 in Zone II and $12 in Zone III. Under 
the general minimum wage order the 
minimum rate for learners in each zone is 
$2 less than the rate for experienced 
workers for the first three months and $1 
less than for the second three months. 

Not more than 25 per cent of the female 
employees in any beauty parlour may be 
students except that if there are seven or 
fewer female employees in any establish- 
ment two students may be employed. 

The wages fixed are for a maximum of 
48 hours a week or for the normal number 
of weekly hours in the establishment if 
they are less than 48. Overtime at the 
rate of time and one-half must be paid 
for time worked in excess of these hours 
to employees whose weekly wage is the 
minimum wage. Part-time workers must 
be paid at an hourly rate to be determined 
by dividing the weekly minimum wage by 
the number of weekly hours. No deduction 
from wages for lost time which brings the 
wages below the minimum may exceed the 
value of the time lost determined according 
to the part-time rates. 

The minimum wage is the same for 
handicapped workers unless a lower pay- 
ment in a specific case has been approved 
by the Minimum Wage Board after 
written application by the employer. 
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No deductions from the minimum rates 
may be made for time not worked because 
of statutory holidays. If an employer 
requires a uniform to be worn, he is 
required to supply it without cost to the 
employee. Wages must be paid weekly 
in cash. 

The order was made November 24, . 
approved by Order in Council January 25 - 
and gazetted March 2. 


Nova Scotia Workmen's Compensation Act 


Regulations made by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board on January 6 under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Nova 
Scotia were gazetted February 2, 1955, 
replacing regulations made in 1938. 

These regulations, which came into effect 
February 1, are mainly concerned with 
coverage. Industries to which Part I (the 
collective liability system) applies, and also 
certain classes of employees who are 
exempted, are listed in the Act. However, 
the Board is given authority to exclude any 
industry or to bring any industry within 
the scope of Part I by regulation. When 
the Act was revised in 1954, some indus- 
tries formerly excluded, mainly hotels and 
restaurants and retail and wholesale stores, 
were brought under Part I effective January 
1, 1955 (L.G., Dec. 1954, p. 1745). The 
new regulations are in line with these 
changes. 


As before, every industry is excluded if 
fewer than five workmen are employed. So 
also are most of the industries excluded 
under the former regulations, mainly ship- 
ping; stevedoring; the operation of cabs 
and buses; aviation and aerial transporta- 
tion; education, hospital, surgical, medical, 
veterinary and dental work; barber shops 
and shoe shine establishments. 


The business of a professional engineer 
is now also excluded. Taverns are excluded 
although, as mentioned above, hotels and 
restaurants are now included in the list of 
covered industries in the Act. Actors and 
entertainers performing at a broadcasting 
station are excluded, but in respect of other 
employees broadcasting stations are covered. 
Travelling salesmen, when they are the only 
workmen employed in an industry, are 
excluded. While aerial transportation is 
still excluded, the provision that persons 
who are employed by an employer within 
the scope of Part I are excluded while 
being transported by aeroplane has been 
dropped from the new regulations. 


An industry or workman excluded by 
regulation ceases to be excluded if the — 
Board authorizes an assessment to be made 
with respect to the industry or workman. 


The Board has authority to fix the 
minimum annual assessment in any indus- 
try, and has raised the amount from $2 
to $5. 

The regulations also require an employer 
to keep an adequate first aid kit on his 
premises. The contents of a kit suitable 
for an establishment in which more than 
15 people are employed are set out in 
detail. The Board may direct a variation 
in the first aid requirements where deemed 
necessary. 


Ontario Department of Education Act 


Regulations were made under the new 
Department of Education Act by O.Reg. 
9/55 on January 10, filed January 26, and 
gazetted February 5. 


Among other administrative matters, 
these regulations deal with the responsi- 
bilities of school attendance officers in 
issuing home permits or employment 
certificates to children of school age. 

The Schools Administration Act (L.G., 
1954, p. 1151) provides that, with some 
exceptions, school attendance is compulsory 
to the end of the last school day in June 
in the year in which a child reaches the 
age of 16, unless he has obtained a 
secondary school graduation diploma or 
equivalent standing. The Act makes it an 
offence for a person to employ a child of 
compulsory school age during school hours 
without an employment certificate. Parents 
may not keep a child out of school for 
home duties without a home permit, except 
on farms in the case of children over 14 
years of age. All school boards are required 
to appoint attendance officers, and provi- 
sion is made in the Act for the appointment 
of a provincial attendance officer to super- 
intend the enforcement of compulsory 
school attendance. 


The new regulations requiré that a boy 
or girl seeking a home permit obtain an 
application form, have his parent or 
guardian complete it, and submit the 
application in person, with evidence of age, 
to his school attendance officer. In apply- 
ing for a home permit or an employment 
certificate, the parent must state the nature 
of the occupation in which the child will 
be engaged in the home, and the reasons 
for making the application. The school 
attendance officer must then investigate 
the home conditions of the applicant before 
issuing a permit. If the applicant is under 
14 years, absence from school may not be 
authorized for more than six weeks in a 


school term. The attendance officer must 
deliver the permit to the child’s parent or 
guardian and promptly notify the school 
principal concerned. 

An applicant seeking an employment 
permit is required to follow the procedure 
described above, and present, as well, a 
promise of employment in the prescribed 
form signed by his prospective employer. 
The form completed by the employer must 
state the nature of the employment offered, 
the wages to be paid and the hours to be 
worked per day. The attendance officer 
has the responsibility of investigating the 
situation in the home and the conditions 
of the employment available before issuing 
a permit. The permit, when granted, is 
given to the employer. 

These regulations revoke regulations 1 
and 355 of the Consolidated Regulations 
of Ontario 1950, and O.Regs. 271/51 and 
272/51 under which a substantially similar 
system of issuing permits was in effect. 


Ontario Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 


The regulations regarding disabled persons’ 
allowances were amended by O.Reg. 8/55, 
made January 6 and gazetted February 5, 
with respect to the allowable income of a 
person otherwise eligible for assistance. In 
line with regulations under the federal 
Disabled Persons Act (L.G., Feb., p. 184), 
the allowable combined income of a married 
person and his spouse is now set at $1,200 a 
year. This was the amount set in the Ontario 
regulations issued in 1952, but it was raised 
to $1,440 by an amendment made in 
November of that year. A new provision 
is added which sets $1,320 as the allowable 
combined income of a disabled person 
living with a blind spouse. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Three hours of work orders in Saskat- 
chewan which would have expired on 
January 31 (L.G., Feb., p. 190) were 
renewed until April 30 by O.C. 263/55 of 
February 1, gazetted February 11. 

The orders (L.G., 1953, p. 1192) permit 
a 48-hour week after which overtime must 
be paid rather than the standard 44-hour 
week for certain employees. 

Employees affected by the orders are 
shop and office employees in 83 listed 
towns and villages with between 300 and 
500 inhabitants and, in 140 towns and 
villages with a population of more than 300 
(excluding cities), employees in establish- 
ments other than shops, offices and factories. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims in January almost the same as in 
December and only slightly higher than in January 1954, statistics* 
show. Claimants on live register increased to 543,366 by month’s end 


The volume of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
January was practically unchanged from 
that of the previous month and only 
slightly higher than the January 1954 
figure. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that a total of 309,999 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada, compared with 310,490 in Decem- 
ber and 292,623 in January 1954. 

Ordinary and supplementary _ benefit 
claimants for whom an unemployment 
register was located in the live file on 
January 31 numbered 543,366 (447,020 males 
and 96,346 females), in comparison with 
431,770 (353,037 males and 78,733 females) 
on December 31 and 494,831 (411,829 
males and 83,002 females) on January 31, 
1954. An increase in the number of male 
claimants accounted for most of the in- 
crease shown for January over December. 
On January 31, 1955, the number of short- 
time and temporary lay-off claimants 
numbered 38,299 and 5,103, respectively. 
The increase in the number of short-time 
and temporary lay-off claimants in Nova 
Scotia was due to reduced working 
schedules in the mines. 

During January, adjudicating officers dis- 
posed of 324,973 initial and renewal claims, 
of which 223,969 or 69 per cent were 
“entitled to benefit”. A total of 88,831 
claimants failed to fulfil the minimum con- 
tribution requirements, while disqualifica- 
tions were imposed in 19,726 cases (includ- 
ing 7,553 on revised and supplementary 
benefit claims). Chief reasons for disquali- 
fication were: “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause”, 4,976 cases; “not 
unemployed”, 4,789 cases; and “not capable 
of and not available for work”, 2,821 cases. 

New beneficiaries during January totalled 
206,327, compared with 164,660 in December 
and 197,702 in January 1954. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, Increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and _ the 
general employment situation. 


During the month, a total of $26,149,803 
was paid in compensation for 8,219,567 days 
(including 80,629 disability days), in com- 
parison with $19,428,206 and 6,190,206 days 
(including 80,581 disability days) during 
December and $23,947,213 and 7,563,898 days 
(including 58,749 disability days) during 
January 1954. 

An estimated number of 387,924 bene- 
ficiaries received $6,877,496 in respect of 
2,147,424 days (of which 21,853 were dis- 
ability days) during the week January 29- 
February 4, as against an estimated 271,707 
beneficiaries who received $4,781,254 in 
respect of 1,497,635 days (of which 17,297 
were disability days) during the week 
December 25-31, 1954. For the week Jan- 
uary 23-29, 1954, the amount of $6,522,868 
was paid to an estimated 351,173 bene- 
ficiaries in respect of 2,058,733 days (of 
which 15,725* were disability days). 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.20 for the week January 29-February 4, 
compared with $3.19 for the week Decem- 
ber 25-31. For the corresponding week last 
year, the average daily rate of benefit was . 
$3.17. 


Supplementary Benefit 


Supplementary benefit is payable to cer- 
tain claimants unable to qualify for regular 
benefit because of insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment. During the 
period December 1 to April 8, any claim 
failing to meet the contribution require- 
ments is automatically considered under the 


supplementary benefit provisions, subject to 
fulfilment of any one of the following three 
conditions :— 

(a) a regular benefit year terminated 
since March 31, 1954 (class 1); 
contributions for not less than 90 
days since March 31, 1954 (class 2); 


(c) attachment to an employment that 
‘became insurable within the 12 
months preceding the date of claim 
provided that he worked’ in that 
and/or other insurable employment 
for not less than 90 days since March 
31, 1954 (class 4). (There will be no 
claimants in class 4 during the current 
supplementary benefit period.) 


(b) 


Claimants must comply with all the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and Regulations except the statutory 
conditions. 


Two important revisions were effected 
in the basic provisions respecting the 
payment of supplementary benefit for the 
period January 1 to April 15, 1955. The 
terms of the Act, which received royal 
assent on January 13, 1955, provide for 
an increase in the rate of supplementary 
benefit and in the minimum duration 
authorized. Effective January 10, 1955, 
supplementary benefit is payable at the 
same rate as under the regular provisions 
of the Act; as of January 1, 1955, the 
minimum duration authorized is 60 days, 
or the number of days which will elapse 
between the date on which a claimant 
establishes the right to supplementary 
benefit and April 15, whichever is the less. 
Where the days authorized on the benefit 
year terminated since March 31, 1954, were 
more than 60, however, claimants in class 1 
may draw benefit for a period equal to the 
number of days authorized on the benefit 
year terminated or the number of days 
which will elapse between the date entitle- 
ment is proved and April 15, whichever is 
the less. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 4,536,859 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1954. 

At January 31, employers 
numbered 267,680, an 
during the month. 


registered 
increase of 1,311 


Enforcement Statistics 


During January, 3,592 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,244 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 1,348 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 116* cases, 
30 against employers and 86 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 696.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in January totalled 
$18,430,350.99, compared with $18,585,037.39 
in December and $17,832,523.68 in January 
1954. Benefit payments amounted to 
$28 361,595.23, compared with $19,412,071.55 
in December and $26,142,104.17 in January 
1954. The balance in the fund at January 
31 was $886,711,147.56. At December 31, 
there was a balance of $896,642,391.80 and 
at January 31, 1954, of $913,872,013.09. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this month. 


Report of Board 
(Continued from page 438) 


that an Arbitration Board called upon to 
make recommendations with regard to what 
salaries should be paid is relieved of a 
great deal of responsibility. 

I am therefore of the opinion that all 
hiring rates mentioned in the majority 
report should be increased by five dollars 
($5). And also that a general increase of 


15 per cent should be granted to all 
employees after the salary adjustment 
called for in the case of employees earning 
less than the salary suggested as a hiring 
rate has been made. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) PHiippe VAILLANCOURT, 
Member. 
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Selected Decision of Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 1121, January 25, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
whose usual occupation is that of a 
grocery sales clerk, filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit on February 9, 1954. 


On May 31, 1954, while on continuing 
claim, she accepted intermittent employ- 
ment as a cake wrapper and bakery helper 
PAGE tees cauatorsitns Limited in Nanaimo, B.C., at 
a wage of $10.13 a day and worked odd 
days as required, including July 1, 2, 5 
and 7, 

On July 8, 1954, a stoppage of work 
brought all normal operations of the 
bakery to a complete standstill. According 
to the submissions, a bargaining agreement 
was entered into on June 1, 1953 between 
Limited of Nanaimo, B.C., and 
Vancouver, B.C., and the Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, Local 468 
(AFL-TLC) which was to remain in force 
until May 31, 1954. During April 1954) 
the union began negotiating with the com- 
pany for certain changes in the agreement. 
The dispute concerned a reduction of 
working hours and other fringe benefits, and 
among the classifications covered by the 
agreement were helpers and cake wrappers. 
As no settlement could be reached, the 
dispute was carried to a conciliation officer 
and then to a provincial conciliation board. 
The board’s findings were not acceptable to 
either party. Subsequently, the union 
applied for a supervised strike vote and 
as a result of the vote the union ealled 
for strike action at the premises of the 
company in Vancouver on July 8, 1954. 
In view of the strike action at its Van- 
couver plant, the company at 12:00 noon 
on the same date locked out the employees 
at its Nanaimo plant. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost her employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which she 
was employed and as she belonged to a 
grade or class of workers covered by the 
bargaining agreement and who were par- 
ticipating and directly interested in the 
dispute, he disqualified. her, pursuant to 
Section 41 of the Act, for the duration of 
the stoppage of work. 
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On August 12, 1954, the claimant appealed 
to a court of referees on the grounds that 
she was not a member of the union in- 
volved in the labour dispute nor any other 
union; that she had no connection with 
the dispute whatsoever; that before the 
lockout occurred she had been negotiating 
for employment in a restaurant which was 
to open on August 13 and that she had 
no intention of returning to bakery work. 

On August 24, 1954, the manager of the 
company wrote a letter to the local office 
of the Commission wherein he stated that 
the claimant was temporarily employed on 
a daily basis at the bakery, that she “would 
not have been working for (the company) 
after July 24, 1954, at the very latest” and 
that she had informed him that she 
expected to obtain employment with a 
restaurant in Nanaimo. 

The case came before a court of referees 
on August 25, 1954, but was adjourned the 
same day as the court desired information 
as to the number of days the claimant 
had worked each week at the bakery and 
the days she had drawn benefit during the 
period she was intermittently employed 
there. The insurance officer reported as 
follows: 


According to statements made each week 
on her call days, during the period 31 May, 
1954, to 7 July, 1954, the above-mentioned 
claimant worked on the following individual 
dates "for rt... pees Bakery, Nanaimo, B.C.: 
81 May, 1954, 3, 4,7, 11, 14, 17; 18, 21, 22,25, 
28 and 29 June, 1954, and 1, 2, 5 and 7 July, 
1954. Except for 8 June, 1954 when she was 
shown as being not available on UIC 485, 
Unemployment Register, claimant was paid 
benefit for all the remaining days in the 
period in question. 


The court of referees was in complete 
disagreement with the application of the 
Act in regard to casual employees who 
found themselves involuntarily involved in 
a labour dispute. There was no indication 
that the claimant would have ever become 
a permanent employee of the bakery or 
would have benefited by the outcome of 
the dispute, and as the members of the 
court found no latitude under the Act to 


implement their personal feelings in the 
matter they unanimously upheld the deci- 
sion of the insurance officer. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 
In response to a request for information as 
to whether or not the claimant had become 
employed in other employment since her 
separation from Bakery on 
July 7, 1954, the insurance officer stated 
that she had worked from August 12 to 
August 19, 1954, as a waitress in a cafe in 
Nanaimo and that on September 23, 1954, 
she commenced steady employment as a 
waitress in a hotel in the same city. 


Conclusions: The complete stoppage of 
work which took place at the Nanaimo 
plant of the company on July 8, 1954, bore 
direct relationship to the dispute which had 
been in progress for some time between the 
said company and its employees, and as the 
dispute was connected with conditions of 
employment I consider that the stoppage 
of work was due to a labour dispute within 
the meaning of Section 2(1)(d) of the Act. 
The only question to be determined, there- 
fore, is whether the claimant is subject to 
disqualification pursuant to Section 41 of 
the Act. 

The claimant had been regularly employed 
by the same employer for two, three or 
four days each week since May 31, 1954, 
and there is no reason to believe that, but 
for the stoppage, she would not have con- 
tinued to be so employed after July 7, 1954, 
and at least until July 24, 1954. 

On the other hand, the claimant was 
employed as a helper and cake wrapper. 


As these classifications were among those 
covered by the bargaining agreement which 
was under discussion, she was directly 
interested in the labour dispute, inasmuch 
as her conditions of employment stood to 
be affected by the outcome of the dispute 
regardless of the fact that she did not 
belong to the interested union. 


I consider, therefore, that the claimant 
was rightfully disqualified by the insurance 
officer pursuant to Section 41 of the Act 
as from July 8, 1954, date of the stoppage, 
but direct that the disqualification be 
lifted as of July 24, 1954, which was the 
date fixed by the employer for the termina- 
tion of her contract of service with the 
company, or on the date on which the 
stoppage of work ceased, whichever date 
is the earlier. With this reservation, the 
claimant’s appeal is dismissed. 

I am fully aware that the construction 
which I have put on the words “...but 
this disqualification lasts only so long as 
the stoppage of work continues...’ which 
appear in Section 41(1) of the Act, is not 
in accordance with the strict interpretation 
which my predecessor gave in one of his 
decisions, namely CU-B 152 (1946). I feel, 
however, that I should now give an inter- 
pretation which would be more in keeping 
with the general aims of social legislation 
and acknowledge the principle that a 
disqualification under that section should 
end on the date that the stoppage of work 
due to the labour dispute ceases to be in 
any way the effective cause of a claimant’s 
unemployment. 


71 Per Cent of Workers under N.Y. Pension Plans Pay No Contribution 


The employer pays the entire contribu- 
tion for 71 per cent of the 920,000 
employees covered by 1,535 employer self- 
administered pension plans in New York 
State, according to 1952 data recently made 
public by the state’s Insurance Depart- 
ment in Whose Welfare? A Report on 
Union and Employer Welfare Plans in 
New York. 


The plans studied included unilateral 
plans as well as bilaterally negotiated 
plans, of which there are at least as many 
in the state, and multi-employer plans. 

A study by the state’s Department of 
Labor, which included pension plans regard- 
less of the method of administration but 
excluded unilateral plans, reported that 87 
per cent of the approximately one million 
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employees covered by collectively-bargained 
pension plans in the state paid no contri- 
bution, as of January 1953. 

A similar study of collectively-bargained 
pension plans by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as of early 1954 found 
that 85 per cent of covered persons in the 
country are under non-contributory plans. 
For negotiated health and life insurance 
plans, the figure is 62 per cent under non- 
contributory plans. 


Total coverage of negotiated welfare 
plans in the United States is estimated at 
11,290,000 union workers, an increase of 
more than 3-6 million since mid-1950. 
These figures exclude government and 
railroad workers, for whom special legisla- 
tion exists. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 108 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 87 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour: 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
FRTICULGURE Br crete tales sa: eit misge re inte aia ase eaters mae 1 $ 28,000.00 
Defence Production (January report)......... 252 4,430,746.00 
Ostt OfiCE 2275 ees ee Oe Be et ee 13 104,584.11 
ROAM By. 13.0 SR ene eee ee a ee 1 1,600.00 


_(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; j 

.(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain. provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 


“and equipment because it is not possible 


to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments made during February 


During February the sum of $2,572.94 was collected from eight employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 75 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 


hours of 


labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 


Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
La Salle River Man: Earl Fossay & Richard Desilets, construction of Lewko dam; 
Paul Braun’s Construction Co, construction of Hampson dam. Near Pipestone Man: 
Mid West & Engineering Co Ltd, construction of diversion channel with dykes from 


Pipestone Creek to Oak Lake. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Cornwallis N S: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of housing units & services. 
Eastern Passage N S: Lincoln Construction Co Ltd, site grading, drainage, construction 


of streets & water & sewer systems, HMCS “Shearwater”. 
McFarland Construction Ltd, construction of Stage II school. 
Bros Co Ltd, construction of housing units. 


Barriefield Ont: H J 
Hagersville Ont: Johnson 
Edmonton Alta: North Western Utilities 


Ltd, *supply & installation of gas service lines; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction 


Co Ltd, construction of housing units. 
housing units. 


Chilliwack B C: Ed Johnston, landscaping of 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Chatham N B: New Brunswick Wire 
Fence Co Ltd, construction of security & 
perimeter fencing. Gagetown N B: B 
Perini & Sons (Canada) Ltd, construction 
of various bldgs. , Bagotville Que: Ovila 
Gauthier Ltee, strengthening of existing 
glulam trusses & end wall in drill & 
recreation hall. Nicolet Que: Royalmount 
Construction Ltd, riprapping of Longue 
Pointe causeway. Valcartier Que: C Jobin 
Ltee, construction of barrack block; Tellier 
& Groleau, construction of sergeants’ 
quarters & officers’ quarters. Ville La Salle 
Que: Canadian Pacific Railway Co, *con- 
struction of railway siding to  bldgs. 
London Ont: John Hayman & Sons Co 
Ltd, construction of inflammable stores 
bldg. Petawawa Ont: Robertson-Yates 


Corp Ltd, construction of barrack blocks, 
mess & outside services; Robertson-Yates 
Corp Ltd, construction of garages & POL 
service station. Toronto Ont: Gardiner- 
Wighton Ltd, construction of extension to 
officers’ mess bldg. Winnipeg Man: G F D 
Bond, construction of paved road & trunk 
sewer extension, Fort Osborne Barracks; 
Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of officers’ quarters & sergeants’ 
quarters: Claydon Co Ltd, construction of 
barrack block, lecture training bldg & unit 
drill hall. Edmonton Alta: Bennett & White 
(Alberta) Ltd, construction of lecture 
training bldg, sergeants’ quarters & officers’ 
quarters; Alexander Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of unit drill hall, seeding, side- 
walks & gravelling, Griesbach Barracks. 


Building & Maintenance 


Moncton N B: Canadian National Rail- 
ways, *construction of railway spur, Berry 
Mills. Renous N B: Caldwell Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, alterations to bldgs. Mont- 
real Que: Metropole Electric Inc., rewiring 
& relighting of armoury. Valcartier Que: 
Magloire Cauchon Ltee, construction of 
extension to measurements bldg; A Des- 
lauriers & Fils Ltee, repairing roof, addition 
of ceiling, modification & additions to 
heating & ventilating systems for ware- 
houses. Petawawa Ont: Brant Construc- 
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tion Co Ltd, interior & exterior painting 
of various bldgs. Picton Ont: Quinte 
Roofing Ltd, repairs to hangar roofs; 
Warneke Decorating Co, exterior painting 
of 40 bldgs. MacDonald Man: Heath Con- 
struction Ltd, cubicling of bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Totem Painting 
Co Ltd, interior painting of various 
hangars & leantos. Cold Lake Alta: 
McIntyre Aluminum Products Ltd, supply 
& installation of standard fly screens for 
various bldgs, RCAF Station. 
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National Harbours Board 
' Montreal Harbour Que: Hewitt Equipment Ltd, conversion of locomotive cranes 


Nos 14 & 15 from steam to diesel. 


Port Colborne Ont: Sterling Electrical Co Ltd, 


electrical conversion of frequency sensitive equipment & driven equipment from 25 to 


60 cycle power. 


National Research Council 
Ottawa Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of inflammable stores bldg. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
Banff National Park Alta: EK H Burnham & R M Burnham, construction of residences 


& garage. 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown. P E I: Bruce Stewart & 
Co Ltd, *repairs to tug “Peel”; Bruce 
Stewart & Co Ltd, *renewals & repairs to 
dredge “PWD No 9”. Dayspring N SBS: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf extension. 
Larry’s River N S: Chisholm Construction 
Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Liverpool 
N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, erection of 
public bldg. Pictow N S:- Ferguson Indus- 
tries Ltd, *construction of tug boat; 
Ferguson Industries Ltd, *construction of 
steel tug boats; Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
*repairs to dredge “PWD No 20”; Ferguson 
Industries, Ltd, *renewals & repairs to 
tug “Pugwash”; Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
*renewals & repairs to tug “Fredericton”. 
Little Pokemouche Gully N B: JW & J 
Anderson Ltd, construction of wharf. Sack- 
ville N B: M F Schurman Co Ltd, con- 
struction of laboratory, Mount Allison 
University. Grande Riviere Que: Marcel 
Cauvier & J E Keays, training works 
reconstruction. Lauzon Que: Davie Ship- 
building Ltd, *repairs to tug “Bersimis”. 
Ste Anne de la Pocatiere Que: M Louis 
Frenette, improvements to heating system, 
Science Service Laboratory. Seven Islands 
Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, water pipeline 
connection to Town of Seven Islands water 
system. Arnprior Ont: J D Sanderson Co, 
new roofing on No 2 hangar, Civil Defence 
College. Cobalt Ont: Wull-Clark-Francis 
Ltd, erection of public bldg. London, Ont: 
McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, new 
coping & repairs to face masonry, 
Psychiatric Institute, Westminster Hospital. 
Ottawa Ont: Tessier Construction Ltd, 
construction of storage shed for FDC & 
addition to existing storage shed, Rideau 
Hall; Campbell Steel & Iron Works Ltd, 
repairs to boiler, Fuel Testing Plant, Booth 
Street; Bedard-Girard Ltd, alterations & 


installation of ventilation system, trans- 
former room, Jackson Bldg; Ottawa 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, piping changes, 
Rideau Hall; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of mercury are rectifier for elevators, 
Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Otis 
Elevator Co Ltd, mercury arc rectifiers for 
elevators, Daly Bldg; Edgar Dagenais, 
alterations to ground floor, Elgin Annex; 
Jos R Statham, alterations, etc, Jackson 
Bldg; Goldstein Bros, installation of elec- 
trical lights, ete, Bolo Drome; Murphy- 
Gamble Ltd, laying of linoleum, No 8 
Temporary Bldg; A Lanctot Construction 
Co, postal accommodation, House of 
Commons; M Pharand Construction, alter- 
ations & electrical work, “B” Building. 
Owen Sound Ont: Russel-Hipwell Engines 
Ltd, *construction steel tug hull. Port 
Arthur Ont: Claydon Co Ltd, alterations to 
public bldg. St. Catharines Ont: Tope 
Construction Co, construction of public 
bldg. Toronto Ont: Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co Ltd, *dredging. Fort Qu Appelle 
Sask: Freoschl & Heisler Ltd, construc- 
tion of staff residence, Indian Hospital. 
Castlegar B C: Strange Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of public bldg. Esquimalt 
B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, dolphin 
construction. Leanchoil B C: Square M 
Construction Ltd, repair or replacement of 
two intermediate piers, Kicking Horse 
River bridge, Yoho National Park. Mission 
City B C: C J Oliver Ltd, alterations & 
additions to public bldg. Vancouver B C: 
Allied Builders Ltd, *construction of tug. 
Victoria, B C: Grinnell Co of Canada, Ltd, 
supply & installation of automatic sprinkler 
system, Hydrographic Warehouse; Otis 
Elevator Co ltd, repairs to passenger 
elevators, Belmont Bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Goose Airport Labrador: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, construction of transmitter 
bldg, power house, ete. Namao Alta: Crown Paving Co Ltd, additional airport develop- 


ment. 


Primrose Lake Alta: Leonard Gregory, perimeter survey; Yellowhead Construc- 


tion Co Ltd, perimeter survey; Sidney Harding, perimeter survey. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada February 1955* 


Time lost in industrial disputes resulting 
in work stoppages decreased sharply during 
February and was the lowest recorded 
since March 1954. Only four new stop- 
pages, involving few workers, began during 
February. 


More than three-quarters of the time 
lost in February was caused by two 
stoppages involving plumbing and heating 
equipment factory workers at Toronto, 
Ont., and linoleum factory workers at 
Montreal and Farnham, Que. 


The question of increased wages and 
related issues was a factor in eight of 
the eleven stoppages in existence during 
February. Of the other disputes, two 
arose over union questions and one over 
causes affecting working conditions. 


Preliminary figures for February 1955 
show a total of 11 strikes and lockouts 
in existence, involving 2,587 workers, with 
a time loss of 20,055 man-days, compared 
with 16 strikes and lockouts in January 
1955, with 11,106 workers involved and a 
loss of 218,145 days. In February 1954 
there were 17 strikes and lockouts, 4,631 
workers involved and a loss of 52,270 days. 

For the first two months of 1955 pre- 
liminary figures show a total of 20 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 11,196 workers, with 
a time loss of 238,200 man-days. In the 


same period in 1954 there were 31 strikes 
and lockouts, 11,868 workers involved and 
a loss of 209,239 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in February 1955 was 0:02 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
January 1955, 0-26 per cent; February 
1954, 0-06 per cent; the first two months 
of 1955, 0-14 per cent; and the first two 
months of 1954, 0-13 per cent. 

Of the 11 stoppages in existence during 
February three were settled in favour of 
the employers, two were compromise settle+ 
ments and two were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month four 
stoppages were still in existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a_ footnote to 
Table G-1 nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared termin- 
ated. Strikes and lockouts of this nature 
still in progress are: compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
waitresses at Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 
1952; garage workers at Saint John, N.B., 
on February 9, 1953; and women’s clothing 


factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned or 
from the International Labour Office Year 
Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work 
stoppages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in December 1954 was 
130 and 21 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 151 
during the month. In all stoppages of 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


work in progress 33,500 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 82,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 130 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in December, seven, 
directly involving 1,200 workers, arose 
over demands for advances in wages, and 
59, directly involving 8,500 workers, over 
other wage questions; six, directly involv- 
ing 600 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 11, directly involving 12,200 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
43, directly involving 2,200 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; two, directly involving 100 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle; 
and two, directly involving 800 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 
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Australia 


The Australian Monthly Bulletin of 
Employment Statistics for November 1954 
reported a total of 389 industrial disputes 
resulting in work stoppages during the first 
quarter of 1954, involving 82,562 workers 


and a time loss of 139,849 working days; 
during the second quarter of 1954, 353 
stoppages, 81,788 workers and a loss of 
174,623 days; and for the third quarter of 
1954, 447 stoppages, 123,041 workers and a 
loss of 247,976 days. 


Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, March 1, 1955 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
for Canada declined from 116-3 to 116-0 
between February 1 and March 1. It was 
the fourth consecutive monthly decrease 
and brought the index to the lowest point 
in ten months. 

The change was largely attributable to a 
decline in the food index, which moved 
from 111-5 to 110-7, the same level as a 
year ago. The change in the food index 
reflected a 10-cent decrease in coffee and 
slightly lower prices for all cuts of meat 
except veal, which outweighed increases for 
tea, eggs and potatoes. 

Both clothing and household operation 
indexes decreased 0-1 points, the former 
moving from 108-1 to 108-0 and the latter 
from 117-1 to 117-0. Price changes 
within these groups were small and 
scattered. 

The index of other commodities and 
services remained unchanged at 118-3. 
Counterbalancing changes were registered 
as lower prices for automobiles and 
batteries were offset by increases in tires, 
automobile maintenance, public transporta- 
tion and newspapers. 


The only group to advance was shelter, 
which changed from 128-5 to 128-6. 


The index one year earlier (March 1, 
1954) was 115-5. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 110-7, shelter 125-6, cloth- 
ing 109-8, household operation 117-6 and 
other commodities and services 116-6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1955 

Changes in regional city consumer price 
indexes (1949=100) between January 3 and 
February 1 were small as indexes for three 
centres moved higher, two were unchanged 
and five moved down. 

Lower food prices were general with the 
exception of small advances in St. John’s 
and Montreal. Shelter indexes were slightly 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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higher due to increases in rents in four 
centres; no changes occurred in the remain- 
ing six. Group indexes for clothing and 
household operation were unchanged at 
almost all centres, while other commodi- 
ties and services advanced in four cities 
and remained unchanged in six. Higher 
hospital charges in Halifax, Saint John, 
Ottawa and Calgary were mainly respon- 
sible for the increases in the other commod- 
ities and services group. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January 3 and February 1 
were as follows: Toronto —0-2 to 118-7; 
Winnipeg —0-1 to 115-4; Saskatoon-Regina 
—0-1 to 113-8; Edmonton-Calgary —0°1 to 
114-5; Vancouver —0-1 to 118-3; Halifax 
+0-3 to 114-6; Saint John +0-2 to 117-6; 
St. John’s +0-1 to 102:7.4 Montreal and 
Ottawa remained unchanged at 117-1 and 
117-0 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, February 1955 


Canada’s wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) advanced 0-8 per cent in February 
to 217-4 from 215-7 in the preceding month. 
There were increases in all eight sub- 
groups. Largest rise, 3-5 per cent, occurred 
in the non-ferrous metals group, which rose 
to 176:6 from 170-6 as a result of firmness 
in copper and its products, gold, tin and 
silver. : 


Fibres, textiles and textile products in- 
creased 0-9 per cent to 226-0 from 224-0. 
Wood, wood products and paper as a group 
advanced 0:8 per cent to 292-0 from 289-7, 
partly because of a higher rate for the 
United States dollar. This was reflected in 
increases in export prices of newsprint, 
wood pulp and cedar shingles. Firmer 
prices in the steel scrap and hardware sub- 
groups moved iron and its products up to 
216-0 from 214-5 for a gain of 0-7 per cent. 

Vegetable products gained 0-5 per cent 
to 198-2 from 197-2, chemical products rose 
0:3 per cent to 177:1 from 176-6, animal — 


+On base June 1951=100. 
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products advanced 0-1 per cent to 226-7 
from 226-5, non-metallic minerals regis- 
tered a gain of 0-1 per cent to 176-6 from 
176-4. 

Canadian farm product prices at ter- 
minal markets receded 0-2 per cent to 
206-1 from 206-5 in January. Animal 
products dropped 1 per cent to 245-8 from 
248-4 and field products rose 1-2 per cent 
to 166°4 from 164:5. 

The residential building material price 
index moved up 0:2 per cent to 279-1 
from 278-5. Non-residential building 
materials index advanced 0-2 per cent to 
121°3 from, 121-1. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) has been unchanged for 
three months. In December, January and 


= ae 
1953 1954 1955 


February, at the middle of the month, it 
was 114-3, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has reported. 

At 114-3, the index was 0°6 per cent 
below a year earlier and 12-3 per cent 
higher than the pre-Korean level of June 
1950. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1954 


The index of retail prices compiled 
by the United Kingdom Ministry of 
Labour was still rising at the end of 
1954. In mid-December it stood at 109-8 
(Jan. 1952=100), up from 109-2 in mid- 
November. 

At the beginning of the year it was 
105-8. In February it dropped to 105-6 
but since then, except for slight declines in 
May, August and September, rose steadily 
all year. Average index for the whole year 
was 107-7. 


Per Capita Income in India Last Year Was $59.62 


The per capita income in India in 


1954 was Rs. 283.9 ($59.62) at current 
prices, Finance Minister C. D. Deshmukh 
said last month in the House of the 
People. At 1948-49 prices it was Rs. 
251.7 ($55.97). 


The per capita income in earlier 

years was as follows:— 
Current 
Prices 
$56.16 


$57.65 


1948-49 
Prices 
$54.20 
$52.90 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which, 
it was listed in the Lapour GAZETTE. 

List No. 80. 


Business 


1. Alberta. Department of Industries 
and Labour. Bureau of Statistics. 
Review of Business Conditions, Alberta, 
1954. Edmonton, 1955. Pp. 9. 

2. British Columbia. Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics. Summary of 
Business Activity in British Columbia, 1954, 
containing a Statistical Supplement for the 
Years 1939-54. Victoria, 1955. Pp. 29, 18. 

3. Canada. Bureau of — Statistics. 
Inventories and Shipments in Manufac- 
turing Industries; Revised Base Series, 


1949-1951. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 
Ppns8l. 

4. National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Business Outlook, 1955. New 


York, 1954. Pp. 76. 


Discrimination in Employment 


5. National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. A Fair Chance for All 
Americans: Four Business Leaders tell how 
Thew Firms put This Policy into Action. 
New York, 1954. Pp. 18. Contains articles 
on the hiring of negroes by their firms by 
Frank M. Folsom, President, R.C.A., M. J. 
Spiegel, Chairman of the Board, Spiegel, 
Inc., Ivan L. Willis, VicePresident, Inter- 
national Harvester Company, and C. V. 
Martin, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 

6. National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. IJndustry’s New Frontier: Good 
Human Relations within the Plant; Team 
Work on the Job; stimulated Plant Morale; 
Two-Way Communication; an In-Plant 
Adult Education Program developed by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. New York, 1952? Pp. 7. 
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7. National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Programs and Services in 
Human Relations for Business and Indus- 
try... New York, 1954? Pp. 10. 

8. Roper, Elmo Burns. The High Cost 


of Discrimination: the Waste in Man- 
power, Morale and Productivity costs 
American Industry $30. Billion a Year. 
New York, National Conference of 


Christians and Jews, 1954? Pp. 18. 

9. Seidenberg, Jacob. Negroes in the 
Work Group: How 33 Business and Indus- 
trial Firms offered Equal Employment 
Opportunities to All; Summary of a 
Research Study conducted by the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University. New York, 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 1954. Pp. 15. 

10. U.S. President’s Committee on Govy- 
ernment Contracts. [qual Opportunity is 
Good Business. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Pps: 


Economic Conditions 


11. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 
Government Transactions related to the 
National Accounts, 1926-1951. Supplement 
no. 1 to the National Accounts. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1952. Pp. 35. 


12. Commonwealth Consultative Com- 
mittee on South and South-East Asia. 
The Colombo Plan for Co-operative 
Economic Development in South and South- 
East Asia. Third Annual Report of the 
Consultative Committee, Ottawa, October, 
1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 
Pp. 156. 


13. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Convertibility and Foreign Trade, 
by J. Frank Gaston, and others. New 
York, c1954. Pp. 159. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


14. International Association of Machin- 
ists. Research Department. What's 
Wrong with Job Evaluation, a Trade Union 
Manual. Washington, 1954. Pp. 100. 


15. Lesperance, Jean Paul. Economics 
and Techniques of Motion and Time 
Study. Dubuque, W. C. Brown Co., 
1958. Pp. 258. 

16. Peterson, Robert Lenus. Brief 
Review of Modern Office Machines. 
Urbana, n.d. Pp. 14. 


A Check List of 
Urbana, n.d. 


17. Soper, Goodreau. 
Retail Cost-Cutting Ideas. 
Pp. 4. 


Human Relations 


18. Finlay, William Walter. Human 
Behavior in Industry, by William W. 
Finlay, A. Q. Sartain, and Willis M. Tate. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. 247. 

19. International Labour Office. Human 
Relations in the Iron and Steel Industry. 
Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954. 
Pp. 138. 

20. Roethlisberger, Fritz Jules. Tvain- 
ing for Human Relations; an Interim 
Report of a Program for Adanced Training 
and Research in Human Relations, 1951- 
1954, by F. J. Roethlisberger with the assist- 
ance and collaboration of George F. F. 
Lombard and Harriet O. Ronken. Boston, 
Harvard University, Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, 1954. Pp. 198. 


Industrial Health 


21. Baisden, Richard N. Health Insur- 
ance: Major Types of Health and Welfare 
Plans; Principles of Health Organization; 
Comprehensive Care through Prepayment 
Plans, by Richard N. Baisden, Lee Bam- 
berger, John Hutchinson. Los Angeles, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, 1954. Pp. 29. 

22. International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Health and Welfare 
Committee. Health and Welfare Services 
bringing More Happiness and Security to 
the Men and Women of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; based 
upon Report for the Years 1950, 1951 and 
1952 prepared by the Health and Welfare 
Committee of the General Executive Board, 
IL.GW.U. 2nd ed. New York, 1954. 
Pp. 58. 

23. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. Facts about 


Silicosis: What it is; What can be done 
about it. Detroit, 1954? Pp. 5. 

24. National Safety Council. The 
Woman on the Job, Her Health and 


Safety, by Marian Rolen, Chicago, 1954. 
Pp. 88. 

25. New South Wales. Department of 
Public Health. Division of Industrial 
Hygiene. An Investigation into the Health 
Hazards in Gas Distribution in Sydney, by 
Cyril J. Cummins, and Herbert E. G. 
Rayner. Sydney, Government Printer, 
1953. Pp. 16. 

26. President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety, Washington, D.C., 1954, 
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Proceedings, May 4-6, 1954. Washington, 


G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 134. 


27. Saskatchewan. Department oof 


Social Welfare and _ Rehabilitation. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year, April 1, 
1953 to March 31, 1954. Regina, Queen’s 


Printer, 1954. Pp. 99. 
28. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Benzene (Benzol) Chemical Safety Chart. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 1 chart. 
Industry 
29. Dominion Brewers’ Association. 


Facts on the Brewing Industry in Canada. 
A Supplement to the 1948 Edition. Ottawa, 
1954. Pp. 48. 

30. Knox, Frank Albert. The Canadian 
Electrical Manufacturing Industry, an 
Economic Analysis by F. A. Knox in asso- 
ciation with C. L. Barber and D. W. Slater 
for the Canadian Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. Toronto, Canadian Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, 1955. Pp. 91. 

31. New England Governors’ Committee 
on the Textile Industry. Report on the 
New England Textile Industry by Com- 
mittee appointed by the Conference of New 
England Governors, 1952. np., 1952? 
Pp. 317. Seymour E. Harris, chairman. 

32. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Timber Industry im 
Europe. Paris, 1954. Pp. 108. 

33. Roberts, Leslie. From Three Men. 
Written by Leslie Roberts and Illustrated 
by Albert Cloutier for Dominion Rubber. 
Montreal, Dominion Rubber Company 
Limited, 1954. Pp. 55. The history of 
the Dominion Rubber Company Limited. 


Labour Bureaus 

34. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1954. Pp. 83. 

35. Illinois. 
Annual Report, 1953-1954 


Department of Labor. 
Chicago, 1954. 


Ppa 72. 
36. India. Ministry of Labour. Office 
of the Chief Adviser Factories. Annual 


Report for the Year 1953 on the Working 
of the Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934 
and the Indian Dock Labourers Regula- 
tions, 1948. New Delhi, 1954. Pp. 22. 

37. Pennsylvania. Labor Relations 
Board. Seventeenth Annual Report for the 
Calendar Year ended December 31, 1953. 
Harrisburg, 1954. Pp. 132. 

38. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Labor Offices in the United States and in 
Canada, September, 1954. Washington, , 
GPO. 19b4. Pp. 41. 
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39. Uttar Pradesh. Chief Inspector of 


Factories. Annual Report on the Working 
of the Payment of Wages Act, 19386 im 
Uttar Pradesh for the Year 1961. 


Allahabad, Superintendent, Printing and 
Stationery, 1954. Pp. 74. 

40. Wisconsin. Employment Relations 
Board. Sixteenth Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1954. Madison, 


1954. Pp. 36. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


41. Canada. 
Legislation Branch. 
pensation in Canada, a Comparison of 
Provincial Laws. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 41. 

42. Dellin, L. A. D. Trade Unions and 
Labor Legislation in Bulgaria, 1878-1953 
New York, Mid-European Studies Center, 
1953. Pp. 30. 

43. Trasko, Victoria M., comp. Occu- 
pational Health and Safety Legislation, a 
Compilation of State Laws and Regula- 
tions. ‘Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 315. 

44. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Comparison of State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Laws as of August 1954. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 181. 

45. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
A Guide to State Mediation Laws and 
Agencies. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 57. 

46. U.S. Women’s Bureau. State Labor 
Laws for Women, July 15, 1964, Connacht: 
cut. Washington, 1954. Pp. 5. 


Department of Labour. 
Workmen's Com- 


Labour Organization 


47. British Columbia Trade Union Con- 
gress. Proceedings, Second Annual Con- 
vention, Vancouver, B.C., October 138th. 
14th, 15th, 1954. Vancouver, 1954, Pp. 24. 

48. International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Educational Depart- 
ment. Manual for Education Committees, 
IL.G.W.U. Let’s go! How You can get 
going, the Why, What, When and How 
for Your Committee in running Classes, 
Lectures and Social Activities to benefit 
Your Local. Helps You, Your Shop, Your 
Local, Your Union and Your Community. 


New York, 1954? Pp. 20. 

49. Metal Workers’ Union (Israel). 
Metal Workers in Israel. Tel Aviv, 1954. 
Ee Detoo: 


Labour Supply 


50. International Association of Per- 
sonnel in Employment Security. Pro- 
ceedings of the Forty-First Annual Con- 
vention, Asheville, North Carolina, June 1, 
2, 8, 4, 1964. Cleveland? 1954. Pp. 67. 

51. National Manpower Council. <A 
Policy for Skilled Manpower: A Statement 
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by the Council with Facts and Issues 
prepared by the Research Staff. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. 299. 


52. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Manpower Resources in Physics, 1951; a 
Study conducted jointly by US. Dept. of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, January 1952. Washington, Published 
by National Scientific Register, 1952. 
Pp. 46. 


53. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences 
and Humanities; a Survey of the Character- 
istics and Economic Status of Professional’ 
Workers in 14 Fields of Specialization. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 140. 

54. U.S. National Science Foundation. 
Manpower Resources in the Earth Sciences ; 
a Study conducted jointly by the National 
Science Foundation, and the US. Dept. of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 75. 


Labouring Classes 


55. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Legislation Branch. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work. Fair Employ- 
ment Practices, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation. Ottawa, 1954. 
Peo: 

56. Illinois. Department of Labor. 
Division of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. Financing Unemployment Compensa- 
tion in Illinois. What is a Proper Balance? 
By Division of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, Illinois Dept. of Labor in co-operation 
with Bureau of Employment Security, US. 
Dept. of Labor and with Richard C. 
Wilcock. Springfield, 1953. 2 Volumes. 
Contents—Pt. 1. Main Report—Pt. 2. 
Supporting Monographs. 

57. International Labour Office. General 
Report, prepared for the Iron and Steel 


Committee. First Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1954. 2 Volumes. At head of 
title: Report 1. Item 1(a) and (b)-1(c). 


International Labour Organization. Iron 
and Steel Committee. Fifth Session, 
Geneva, 1954. Contents—Item 1(a) and 
(b). Effect given to the Conclusions of the 
Previous Sessions—Item 1(c). Recent 
Events and Developments in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. — 

58. International Labour Office. Report 
of the Director-General. Geneva, 1954. 
Pp. 148. At head of title: Report 1. 
International Labour Organization. 
European Regional Conference, Geneva, 
1955. 


59. International Labour Office. Supple- 
mentary Pension Schemes in the Iron and 
Steel Industry and Their Relation with 
General Pension Schemes. Second item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 61. 

60. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Untapped Manpower; hiring the Handi- 
capped in the Federal Service. Washington, 
G.P:0.7:1954... Pp: 3. 

61. Wilson, Walter. Forced Labor in the 
United States. Introduction by Theodore 
Dreiser. New. York, International Pub- 
lishers, c1933. Pp. 192. 


Occupations 


62. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 
Occupation and Industry Trends in Canada. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 1 Volume. 

63. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Hospital 
Workers, other than Professional. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1954. Pp. 30. 

64. Canada. Department of Trade and 
Commerce. Trade Commissioner Service. 
A Career in Canada’s Foreign Trade Ser- 
vice. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954? 
Pp. 12. 

65. Future Scientists of America 
Foundation. Careers in Science Teaching. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 16. 

66. Future Scientists of America 
Foundation. Encouraging Future Scien- 
tists: Materials and Services Available in 
1954-55. Rev. ed. Washington, 1954. 
Pp age 

67. Future Scientists of America 
Foundation. Encouraging Future Scien- 
tists: Student Projects. Washington, c1954. 
Ppe2e 

68. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Chiropodist. 
London, H.M:S.0., 1954. Pp. 12. 

69. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Company 


Secretary. Rev. ed. London, H.MS.O., 
1954. Pp. 20. 

70. Great’ Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. Engineering 
Draughtsman. London, H.MS.0., 1954. 
Veqoig WAR 

71. Great Britain. Central Youth 


‘Employment Executive. The Sheet Metal 
Worker. London, H.M:S.0., 1955. Pp. 24. 


Older Workers 


72. Peterson, Robert Lenus. The 
Effectiveness of Older Office and Man- 
agerial Personnel. Urbana, n.d. Pp. 10. 

73. Peterson, Robert Lenus. 3,000 Older 
Workers and Their Job Effectiveness. 
Urbana, n.d. Pp. 7. 
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74. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Suggestions 
to Employers in Regard to hiring Older 
Women. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 5. 


Productivity of Labour 


75. British Productivity Council. <A 
Review of Productivity in the Diesel Loco- 
motive Industry. London, 1954. Pp. 21. 

76. British Productivity Council. A 
Review of Productivity in the Fertilizer 
Industry. London, 1954. Pp. 29. 

77. Troxell, John Philip. Employee 
Understanding and Teamwork for Greater 
Productivity. New York, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, c1954. Pp. 97. 


Standardization 


78. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Cost Savings through Standardization, 
Simplification, Specialization in Containers. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations 
Administration, Productivity and Technical 
Assistance Division. Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, 1954. 
Pp. 42. 

79. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Cost Savings through Standardization, 
Simplification, Specialization in Materials 
Handling Equipment. Prepared for the 


. Foreign Operations Administration, Produc- 


tivity and Technical Assistance Division. 
Paris, Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, 1954. Pp. 125. 

80. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Cost Savings through Standardization, 
Simplification, Specialization in the Cloth- 
ing Industry. Prepared for the Foreign 
Operations Administration, Productivity 
and Technical Assistance Division. Paris, 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, 1954. Pp. 57. 


United Nations 


81. Canada. Department of External 
Affairs. Canada and the United Nations, 
1953-54. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 
Pp, 116: 

82. Leopold, Alice Koller. Speech before 
Girls’ Nation, August 3, 1954. Washington, 
U.S. Women’s Bureau, 1954. Pp. 4. Speech 
about United Nations. 


Wages and Hours 


83. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 
Distribution of Non-Farm Incomes in 
Canada by Size, 1951. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1954. Pp. 40. 

84. Montreal. Board of Trade. 
Employee Relations Section. Annual 
Survey of Clerical Salaries and Working 
Conditions, Montreal Area, October 1954, 
earned Rates. Montreal, 1954. Pp. 38. 
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ie 


85. Pool, Arthur George. 
in Relation to Industrial 
London, Macmillan, 19388. 


Wage Policy 
Fluctuations. 
Pp. 305. 


Miscellaneous 


86. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch. 
Report of the Director of Canadian Voca- 
tional Training for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 31, 1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1954. Pp. 20. 

87. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Old Age Income Security Programs, Great 
Britan. Ottawa, 1950. Pp. 84. 


88. Canada. Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Commission. Report concerning 
Alleged Instance of Resale Price Main- 
tenance in the Distribution and Sale of 
Television Sets in the Toronto District. 
Combines investigation act. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1954. Pp. 54. 

89. Great Britain. Court of Inquiry 
into a Dispute Between the British 
Transport Commission and the National 


Union of Railwaymen. Interim, and Final 
Reports. London, H.M:S.0., 1955. 2 Parts. 


90. Richardson (James) 
Western Canadian Oils with Special 
Natural Gas Review. 1955 Version. 
Winnipeg, 1955. Pp. 80. 

91. Seywerd, Henry. The “Seven Seas” 
Orientation Project for Migrants. Ottawa, 
Canadian Citizenship Council, 1954. Pp. 
37. The Council on Student Travel, an 
American organization, in co-operation with 
the Canadian Citizenship Council, carried 
out an information and orientation project 
for about a thousand immigrants to Canada 
on board a ship, the “Seven Seas” while it 
crossed the North Atlantic from Bremer- 
haven to Quebec City from August 14 to 
24, 1954. 

92. U.S. Selective Service System. 
Annual Report of the Director of Selective 
Service for the Fiscal year 1954 to the 
Congress of the United States pursuant to 
the Universal Military Training and Ser- 
vice Act as amended. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955. Pp. 97. 


and Sons. 


Quebec Industrialists Urge Controls over Freedom of Association, Right to Strike 


In its annual brief to the Quebec Gov- 
ernment the Professional Association of 
Industrialists (PAI) last month called for 
an investigation to determine whether the 
application of decrees to give juridical 
extension to collective agreements has 
yielded the results expected of it from the 
point of view of the common good. 

The Association also suggested control 
over the freedom of association and the 
right to strike and asked that a restrictive 
interpretation be given to the words 
“working conditions” during bargaining 
under the Labour Relations Act. 

The brief stated that the freedom of 
the individual should be at the basis of 
union freedom and that this individual 
freedom must not be ignored, falsified or 
sacrificed by the application of the right 
of association. It pointed out that labour- 
management relations fall within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the provinces. 

The Hon. Maurice Duplessis, Premier of 
Quebec, promised to study the brief; he 
gave full support of his Government to 
free enterprise. 

In asking for an investigation of the 
juridical extension granted by decree to 
collective agreements, the Association 
pointed out that this extension should be 
granted only when the common good 
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required it and not merely in reply to a 
request by the majority of the interests 
involved. 

As for the control of the right of 
association, the brief declared that this 
right does not create a consensual man- 
date, still less a legal one, in all things and 
for all time, in favour of an association. 
It claimed that certification “does not 
depend exclusively on the mathematical 
calculation of memberships in a labour 
association, but rather on the formal 
will, freely expressed, of each employee 
concerned to entrust a definite and 
well-defined mandate to the association 
concerned.” 

The Association also recommended that 
a strike in a commercial or industrial unit 
might not be called and continued except 
in accordance with the free and freely- 
expressed will of the majority of all the 
employees in each such unit, and that the 
calling and continuation of or participation 
in any strike not resulting from such an 
expression of will should constitute a 
forbidden practice under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 


Finally, the Association suggested that 
the words “working conditions” should be 


interpreted during bargaining to refer only 


to wage rates and hours of work. 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-5—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 22, 1955 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


PEL | Man 
Canada Nfld. | N.S. | Que Ont Sask B.C. 
os Alta 
The Labour Force (‘) 

ISOUN BEERR Eta Pepa valan roe 5,345 89 392 1,542 1,977 910 435 
Agriculturahiins. dele ered. i: 762 * 45 159 238 287 3 
Non-Agricultural.................. 4,583 87 347 1,383 1,739 623 404 

REGIA otis ol eaters ae kink tian iain deen ¥ 4,146 69 313 1,192 1,492 744 336 
Agricultural............... Sone ans 734 | “a 42 155 226 280 29 
Non-A prieultural.(. 0.0 0..0 oe cdew sa ess 3,412 67 271 1,037 1,266 464 307 

Preiialed 4s cicccvee. 2s RE Rae SELES 1,199 20 79 350 485 166 99 
STIOMIGINOL, Soc ctiiw- sun «bites ss bey 28 a a 7 12 * bd 
WNon-A gricultural: 6.05.05. divwsar iss 1,171 20 76 346 473 159 97 

SN 0 oe Se Aes Se 5,345 89 392 1,542 1,977 910 453 
BAIS UREN. a Pol shins bowhavenc eve t5 ua 494 12 40 179 159 77 27 
TET RR Se LEAR SN 703 16 49 231 241 119 47 
ee to ae Se ee eee 2,508 40 175 723 930 429 211 
Bm 64 VOATA. 5 <aeiay ioi0. sls soy MBean 1,437 19 109 369 557 250 133 
G5 rveare and OVEer evades ae’. i .tiwew: 203 te 19 40 90 35 17 

Persons with Jobs 
4,983 82 359 1,402 1,874 863 403 
3,826 62 282 1,069 1,403 702 808 
1,157 20 77 333 471 161 95 
A SEMLCUED Lo s.5.at2 ls viet ss trad sie b's o.- 752 a 45 157 234. 284 30 
WomsAgrioulturales?. ..sc.0.7 ade eee. 4,231 80 314 1,245 1,640 579 373 

att WOREEIG int. Been ck a coe sete ves 3,827 70 267 1,114 1,526 516 334 
TOADS Cah enh aa 2,772 51 200 808 1,092 371 250 
HeRIRIEE a. cag eRe acasst Re vss c. 1,055 19 67 306 434 145 Ib 84 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
LS Ee BOM Gk eS ae a 362 33 140 103 47 32! 
Persons not in the Labour Force ; 

CoE een eee OS 5, 043 159 467 1,375 1,631 952 459 : 
COREY ce CO ee Ce eae eee 1,026 59 107 244 293 213 110' 
MaRS aad Bam ie er tata ss 26 la <0 0's 4,017 ~ 100 360 1,131 1,338 739 349° 


(1) Includes estimates for certain remote areas in Ontario, excluded prior to May 1954, amounting to 0-6 per cent 


for Canada as a whole and 1-8 per cent for Ontario in all characteristics. 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
in thousands) 


(Estimates 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended 
January 22, 1955 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work(?) 
Total looking for work:.,....:..<:.:0.<cesdenee ee 381 363 
WV abit FOR ss stis's:c Gisis.o:0'00:0'0 Wain hang ace ee 362 345 
Under f month: ov .o...<stesdedecteees eens 100 || pc nee 
ie MONthS> 5. "fesinow voewh:s< aebemeees BTR Asst &. dabceen 
a— Owionthss,; . iacecas> can pes eens wows it Re 
Po—12 TOONUIB, «040 dso - bb neste ce derma nas BB le wee aeons 
ISIS sn OnGhs... cascade ace eee’ ~ ” | prckaaecae 
ARNG OVERS ace op os\san.c coe Men eee ae SET Sir eee 
Worked? ocean's f anther eeednak lee wot 19 18 
R14 NOUS ads. o.0cicatcvee deusicsseiedettaees bias | * * 
A584 Ours. oa hi a ten a alee Onoen sae eds eae 11 11 


Nore: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a 


whole in all characteristics. 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time werk, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘*Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
As the Department of Citizenship and Immigration no longer issues on a monthly basis the 
statistics presented in this table, it will be now be published here only every third month. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA, BY OCCUPATIONS 


As the Department of Citizenship and Immigration no longer issues on a monthly basis the 
statistics presented in this table, it will now be published here only every third month. 


Week Ended 
December 11, 1954 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work(?) 
269 258 
247 238 
OO Wueeoes tee 
ie ee ae eae 
Os Nae e nae ain 
ATV 2. soc ee ale 
~ 
LY eee 
22 20 
* * 
16 14 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


J Utilities 
sg oj Transport- | Finance, Sarnia: 
Parente? Manu- nstruc- ation, | Services, imentare 
- ishing, facturing Pion Cones coer sae Total 
rapping, i come 
Mining pees 4d ment) 
FIQS9—A VOrAgO <<. cn shies visio es ost 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average. ......-..00.eeeeeeee 55 231 47 . 180 156 24 693 
1951—A verage. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
LOS2—A VOPALG. oivvicccewwe noses sas 76 302 62 230 199 32 901 
1953—A verage........c.eceeeeeeees 73 330 70 250 215 34 972 
Macomber, 1958s sccnsusdeer ucx«.can 71 333 69 255 225 35 988 
January, ODE Soe hs ccetn emi ete 65 322 56 245 223 34 945 
Pebruary ~ 1954 co4. onnicec< sae. 66 325 54 247 225 33 950 
March 195 4snc. cee coe eae 62 323 54 245 226 33 943 — 
April TODS sis, «sare siprermtntna rts ae 59 322 59 251 229 34 954 
May L9G 4 snr ik wats teenies 69 320 67 253 232 34 975 
June L054 ;*. 3.1.5 paveeadieine oe 74 325 70 259 237 35 1,000 
July 1OD4 Jacek Moat eee: 80 323 77 262 233 35 1,010 
August 1984: 5cciakithen ee aes 83 323 76 261 235 36 1,014 
eptember “106457 .cr coticeee tenant 84 826 78 263 244 35 | 1,030 
October 1954 5:.): <<cioe Cee we Cato ame 86 323 82 265 244 36 1,036 
November 10540)... <0 cdevadws ote 83 $21 77 265 246 36 1,028 
December (1054...0. staan eae 79 325 71 264 250 36 1,025 
* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 
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Week Ended 
January 23, 1954 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work(!) 
298 271 
282 259 
el CEP 
15D Paka Rian sow be 
BS lcs adas ae 
* 
ee Ce 
 paSEET 
16 12 
* * 
* . 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to[C-3"are’based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At January 1, employers in 
the’principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,462,575. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industria] Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month 5 aes ow Mts 
eekly : eekly 
Bmploy- |ARECGRR| ,Averaee,Wagesand| Employ. /Agetesate| Average, Wages and 
ment | payrolls | Salaries | "#/#Tes ment | payrolls | Salaries | S#laries 
$ $ 
OSU HA VOCARG ie cs crecins Chace <4 se thee 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
ROGUE A VST ARG rise vie x. daicitia ties oc'e» levies’ 101+5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
TONE A VEGA BO! 2. 0c. 25 Stade ska coelelens 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
DOG A VELA GOS viacis so « Wis ndivies naicnevelile 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
LQUS SA VORAGO uc dereancneccbessseans 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
BODA—A VOU een. a oho beans eran e 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
Jan. Ree AMOS ee Pats Ag cone vet ce vss 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. PALO Sie wiibet. - artis eee 900 h 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar. aL lobes « apt Mes oe eine Me 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
April De ee Od eR. iy wR, 5 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May Lig i a = 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June SRC CORP ee, ae eee ae ete ae 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
July Me PEA opin ris Pea «nets Ra 6 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug. Te OUR cade teaclea as xoaaeremne 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept 3 ia Le sy RR a GB 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct. PRs care ced a cisies sabe ee a= 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nov. Nag NT se Ae > at a el ea 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Dec. PRU. te» oa teie...c515'de bial « 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
Jan. By Oils g wach: Wace « 4 <S0re stn 'shalare. 109-1 149-3 136-3 58.55 103-2 143-6 138-5 60.89 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance and 
real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF ee A TiEe AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND . 
j 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area SS Pee 6S ee ard 
Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 
1955 1954 1954 1955 1954 1954 
(a) Provinces 
tel, OL LO ah oe ee cy A new re te cia: Art ge oe 122+3 136-4 125-4 50.08 54.66 51.97 
Prince Edward Island perine 103-2 117-8 105-8 43.67 43.92 43.23 
Nova Scotia..... ts 97-0 98-5 97-5 48.33 49.56 48.41 
New Brunswick “4 103-0 101-9 99-7 50.44 50.83 48.78 
109-7 113-7 108-7 56.22 57.24 
Sy ese 109-1 110-8 112-3 61.25 61.87 58.67 
Seen ae wate b aries 103-6 107-6 104-7 56.22 56.97 54.62 
Bytes ee see Peticn tices Rog OF 115-9 123-5 115-9 56.40 57.20 55.01 
EDEN GAS bot aeretcs Lk eet too cis eee os ee ee 128-4 133-7 124-7 59.11 61.61 | 57.77 
STaTSD COUP IA. «8s ah oo niaheakigten oes canes aks boty sates 104-0 107-1 103-2 62.86 64.97 61.67 
Canadid., s de eh 0 Age dee th penlee ane Beer 3 ee RIN 109-1 112-1 109-9 58.55 59.59 56.56 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
RESTON We eee bce ste ds Ge ene 4.20 Bees Eee tes eee. 113-1 120-4 109-6 42.14 45.21 40.76 
BPOAING Ys Sctes eee a ou'h eh cette 467 Beak ieee: Dare mie aie ence a 92-2 92-7 97-7 60.12 59.81 59.58 
COTES aie ge, Og I oN 2, RN ORB al Ee a EN Pid 4a 114-3 114-4 115-6 47.09 47.48 45.82 
RAINE JOHD. 5: 50 «TSG aed cele. daus Vis scutes Maemo asi Bs ete 107-6 95+4 108-9 47.54 47.66 44.42 
BUNODOO, © dof seeks <b ace et. + tends eee Oe Bn eee 3 eee 105-0 111-7 107-2 48.78 49.72 45,85 
EE RTOORML nan > «a Nat. seie »'es vw Rnaaane oss et ane aetelk s veteek ae 102-6 104-3 100-6 48.09 49.41 44.26 
SDT OORT Y EIR, 5 ite Nace man fick og deat DRONES Creer Senet 95-2 102-7 98-1 56.08 55.70 52.47 
OYE TIO CVE cccnbbice apse oS vials Seicleate. sec Maas oak dace 73-0 73°3 70-9 51.36 53.58 51.53 
PRE TEDOAL San are t aiccn tine eo eivrtin dite acer aes Deane eae ne ty 110-0 112-4 111-2 56.62 58.10 54.34 
TOR ag aed «0 1) eee? Se COR Reet AEE ST ER ean, ee 111-1 113-1 109-2 54.43 54.44 51.16 
PE taRDOTONGN yaa Ree oe re scat nena ahaa Oe Renae teria 94-1 93-9 101-7 60.78 62.75 61.47 
De AOR dade alin Garren Ne nies gelienle aptatn neRa ee 146-8 139-2 155-9 WLat7 68.64 65.68 
INTEQPATA SN AUG 52 cys 1 Pie Sete ia Tha kane 4 Siee wg ena Ns 114-9 125-0 158-5 66.85 66.36 62.71 
Bt, Catherinesed. 52... sucks in wis. eel heen: besten 111-3 113-1 112-4 68.23 69.07 65.14 
POrontaTee ls MPrseat Wr Pe aes tae SEA eae. DA 2 : : 
Hamilton: 2207 ono8 arent Seah ance es, leg. Sere 
BraRtL OTC, o> Coase cle a atte tctane s solved ien koe vie Meine dane eee 
PA Sage ogee Rin ima not Wart Reet a AR AMS in erent 2: GH 
PM Gcheuara. cot} sala liek yaa Pee Wainy arabes See 
PIUIIEG og osaie arn eR sae orn aPeay iaiee eis Tai ene ae 
TsONGOMW, » clcon'Govc-c cs ale nip cc. 0pela 5.4 Solem inion coal ee ere ee 
RANI S core aidie cco Seuilergra ethg.cie vistare esisanlata Dar ee eke aetelaaiee bares eek aaa 
WIRGBON. Doo vip ons wines siatce w plpllghatNtd winiw! Oabs. 2 verso sil eaten ae 
PSault Ste, Marie:.,.\...7) ss smste sane tana ong hoe one ae 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur....... mS 
Winnipeg. ... 
gina 
Saskatoon 
Edmonton 
Calgary..... 
VANQOUVENS..c eee rose ene be eee 


) 
. 
: 
| 


TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 

Industry ~— a eas 

Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dee. 1 Jan. 1 

1955 1954 1954 1955 1954 1954 
TESTE Beas Se ea 2 Re Set ae ec, es re 110-9 112-7 103-6 70.38 72.73 68.04 
See eco) an eRe eee CUE CULLER TUCO e 112-4 114-1 98-7 72.71 75.76 | 71.87 
apc ee an, a eee recta Cae yas ould eee ewe oR es 81-6 82-3 65-5 66.35 68.84 63.40 
BES Aes a» ee ee ee oe ae Care. ome 141-2 143-7 129-3 76.14 79.46 75.82 
CEVIDS ect Soe Rae PAA Aen ee nee eee eee 105-3 105-4 104-7 68.90 70.32 66.05 
6 2 ae Be? ~ 2 aes 7 - ee ey ae) ck Se ee 77-6 77-1 82-5 59.21 61.28 57.53 
Sial ANIGl SECU OIE 5 Nielson t.cc'<Fie'e uo bre an eo. 0< hSAc ope. ea 196-6 198-9 178-7 | 81.52 81.89 | 79.20 
UNpoV BL CaS 2S 4 EA ES SOP. ge, ee ee ee eee 121-3 | 129-4 122-7 64.65 66.77 59.31 
ARTLTIR MC RMNTUINS <a e A «Sok oe AEDs ss» ce sole giodaiee AOS «5 103-2 105-4 108-0 60.89 62.07 58.24 
Gc Halt STOP ELORGN SS... Gok aes case te Nes cove deste os 98-6 108-5 97-7 55.15 54.97 53.35 
BT at DRPIGMCDS dare ovis = Aisles re 575,24 Slop BS a d's BENT Cee 6 4's 114-0 118-6 111-7 64.10 65.55 62.77 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables............. 69-9 105-5 67-9 47.04 42.95 45.41 
ITAaTT FONT DEOUMODE sy cg, 5 9.0% vend + Fayed anid Sea the barg aslun 105-3 106-3 100-5 57.50 59.59 55.99 
Bread and other bakery products. ..............00.5006- 104-7 105-4 105-1 52.51 52.46 51.95 
PUBEIGE ANC ISLE LICMNED oy oud 0 6d oi vos obs eee eee ees 103-7 113-9 109-5 70.69 68.22 66.55 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ..........-6.. cece e eee eee 103-1 93-7 101-6 50.43 56.30 | 50.58 
RCATS DIE DEO UE ae, ate aial Saitek = ene vey pei everieasces 44 102-3 103-3 97-1 62.02 63.51 | 57.68 
DBAGHGE TRO UNOS chalet tote meen Ae erin tte ed nisi td = aise 8 3 5d 83-2 85-4 89-3 41.54 42.17 38.94 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 85-8 87-2 91-8 38.84 39.28 36.31 
Textile products (except clothing)..... 80-4 81-7 82-5 49.57 50.81 46.02 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods 81-8 80-5 77-4 47.14 47.10 41.42 
ATTEN ETS By os yk SRA ae nS 69-8 70-1 73-6 47.09 49.50 44.54 
Synthetic textiles and silk.............-+..-++--: An eee 84-6 84-5 86-1 54.99 57.38 51.96 
Gleb baTiir Dek IMIS BUC TUP) 45.5.5 eioie'sivin eben chp ca'es nase cna Be 86-5 90-2 90-7 39.15 41.19 36.50 
BRAIN IRENE Boo ica tans Ce hae CEN CAV be care ee 2 ; 88-7 93-1 94-7 37.7 39.51 35.55 
RES MOTE GS 5) os ba ee passer Kekacec ne chads wets 88-6 91-1 90-1 38.81 40.67 36.28 
OTE EORSIG Sis rele b cicaisig Sak eekly wees vvly Vw bre wee or igincen mee > 77-0 80-0 83-6 40.41 43.85 38.04 
Wood producte.....-.0.520++s-0s0s% ee, 1 ee Pee 96-5 99-6 94-1 52.92 55.70 49.92 
SE RCH | ee ee ee ae eee ae 97-2 100-0 90-9 54.7 57.63 51.73 
Netiecirer ees ee MP Ola. wihican 95 Claiy 8 a eyed’ e & Sea euieceeas 102-2 105-5 105-0 51.02 53.79 47.41 
Papier WHO DiMOUi Ee. flere casts = x ielns tines we SEs 8.0009 = 83-6 87-6 89-0 47.50 49.92 46.85 
(PANGT DIOCUGA ass whee Oro tyes eile neem nla ns ty se se sloess bis 113-1 114-2 110-2 71.43 73.30 69.28 
MI ANG ADEE AMIS a s.ciso vs ca Ren net ee ake s ots uns ve Ses 116-3 117-2 111-5 76.83 78.76 75.68 
WEb or PANEL PLOGUCB nd oi. oe rven oeisws cece ne ees sss oe 105-4 106-9 107-1 56.92 58.73 53.00 
Printing, publishing and allied RC UNIRIOR Sn. ae Sn ews oe os 110-8 112-0 108-5 65.71 66.32 62.84 
Aan AN StCEL MEOAUNGIE. cick ix a cvee Penh ape nce chlor ccnneess 95-7 94-8 104-3 66.57 68.47 63.83 
Agricultural implements. ........-2-2.0+0seeseececoerees 63-9 45-2 63-7 67.65 68.49 66.92 
Fabricated and structural steel...............5.-----00 126-3 112-8 135-3 71.21 74.90 66.48 
ate Ware: ANG SOG cogs. > vs a0 Saved soaae = = Pralene ns « 97-3 98-5 105-9 62.16 65.03 60.60 
Heating and cooking appliances........-.....-.-+-+-005- 92-9 98-3 91-9 58.21 62.66 54.80 
BE Oon nae ee neeee oo olsas othe Meike: Sslpe sack ss sane R es © 82-6 83-9 92-3 64.34 7.53 60.94 
Machinery mf{g........-0-00-0- ese sense cece cree eee eene 106-4 107-6 113-8 65.94 67.13 62.97 
PMS MOM BR BLOC aw ceice sft ce msiie wwe os eee ni nn a= 94-5 95-4 108-0 71.98 72,28 70.78 
Pee EP ANSLAUTOOUCW ni ca ckoe eae ts + ean nies ce cle wce nk eas 98-5 103-3 100-4 62.56 66.83 59.24 
Transportation equipment... . 119-9 119-8 148-4 69.03 70.86 65.69 
(AAT OPAL ANC MATES i. ccuviin spacing neioinis pie od oo 340-3 344-8 382-5 73.28 75.21 69.22 
Rect arrCOnIlen. Ter tia ds vatias see nate Altes oongl = . 81-9 73+7 122-4 80.31 79.62 71.15 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..........-......5+.55 106-1 103-1 120-5 70.71 70.66 64.34 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. .................. 81-1 82-7 102-1 62.27 63.59 61.67 
Shipbuilding and repairing. .... 16.2. 21. .1- see e seen 134-1 143-3 167°7 58.01 66.67 60.35 
Non-ferrous metal products. ..... dN AE EES b 119-8 120-3 116-3 70.21 70.54 67.21 
PALME DEOUUCISo nde Ucwaiatinineios asec ameus cao sess Ss 120-0 121-1 120°3 66.50 66.97 63.86 
Brass and COpper PIOGUCtB. 6 .a.. 5 Seria amo ete eens eee 102-7 104-0 109-5 65.91 67.27 61.27 
Bale BUG TOUINNE chasis esses psa cence sine eees ets 141-0 140-7 126-4 76.68 75.89 75.00 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...........-.-.-...-e-e055 130-7 133-4 141-1 65.53 67.00 62.50 
Non-metallic mineral products............02..0.02ceeeeees 111-7 116-4 112-2 63.28 65.27 59.70 
le PEO AUOUE ak chith aiad acres easiest oracles wee nese na's 99-1 105-8 99-0 61.08 62.41 58.24 
Glass and RIBSS PLOGUCES.. «<2. cee sea oy sacs ne ce eeens 115-7 117-1 120-9 61.62 62.64 57.50 
Products of petroleum and coal..........-.-..-+-0e0ee esos 118-7 120-7 117-5 88.43 87.22 84.62 
PODER PROMOS raat pec ve yeinis Ces cose in og 28 sede ses 5 ciety 119-4 120-4 118-1 68.42 67.88 64.89 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 108-2 108-0 104-5 62.35 62.19 58.88 
Adie BANG BBG, SAIUS. oe cies sivscccss rece ccs ccnne ee ee ees 120-9 122-2 118-4 79.43 76.38 71.45 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. ................-+- 103-0 106-5 106-9 53.24 54.39 51.42 
ROOMS EE MIR OMDER ene Petit es Sic eee sin nieiiaie cies vivies «sien sy 9 4 104-8 119-7 105-5 56.82 61.35 55.34 
Buildings and structures 105-4 120-6 114-3 60.58 66.27 58.52 
MCeMAS fen 5 gh =5 arg ae 106-7 120-8 105-+5 60.45 64.72 56.09 
Engineering work....... 99-2 120-1 153-5 61.21 73.16 66.01 
Highways, bridges and streets 103-9 118-1 91-3 50.77 53.38 48.89 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 


salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Jan. 1, 
1954 
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Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
a Jan. 1, Dec. 1, | Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Dee. 1, 

1955 1954 1954 1955 1954 

INGWIOUNGIANG 62 25 Sh ohm aa sia ane Oasis oe Rae os wate ea 39-7 44-8 40-1 142-9 140-9 
IGT OOGA. nce wawatre We o'ecln sleds: <Fmipanies Paper seein ss 38-0 42-0 38-9 125-5 120-9 
INOW ESTONG WOE 6 6 on Say ctoiec aiyinivw mn BPIK a acral ote aes nMOS 0 40-2 41-6 38-5 128-5 126-4 
BNUIIOO sav Cale ’sciors (os: stns setts a0 ae ate a eons EM a 40-0 42-3 39-2 128-8 127-4 
RIGUALIO i y.a cat tetas sa PNW aks cnas Past cis aae Ons x cw eeeay 39-5 40-8 38-4 149-6 148-1 
MT DINCOB Fors isle einige 8 ahh iso die Senile sac OTe aoa ac 38-6 40-4 38-0 136-3 135-9 
RSBER ECHO WANA! 5. eicitecvis.c cre steurs’sic SPOG Osh 36's cena 39-1 40-6 40-0 148-7 145-6 
AT DOrte oe i sawn ese Gee mccaat awards sue nck em sate tere 39°1 41-1 38-4 148-9 148-6 
Britiony Wolim bia sab. vaca ciate’ cntite ance eatrae hea eaten 37-0 38-7 36-0 171-6 171-1 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 


Earnings Wages 

Industry —_—— | —- | 
Jan. 1|Dec.1)Jan. 1/Jan. 1]Dee.1|Jan. 1)Jan. 1)/Dec.1\Jan. 1 

1955 | 1954 | 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1954 

no no no. cts. | cts. | cts 3 $ 3 
MTAINN erie tg Seay cae bass Vay se ah SEAN se oso Ge beans oe el eles ys 41-4) 43-8) 40-5) 160-6) 158-6] 158-3] 66.49) 69.47) 64.11 
GRE ITM ane AP OREY Ur uk dev etl s sv useabboetaes Caane cay 42-1] 44-9) 42-1) 164-4) 162-7| 162-3] 69.21] 73.05] 68.33 
APPR OU AT ESE IE AE Ria. ck Cites Sess ow emaP cece e seuss 44-7| 46-8) 43-1] 139-0] 139-1} 134-1] 62.13] 65.10} 57.80 
CRITE LD OSS) MOR a sien sat wich wae Gap doa sovpadcaee vibe’ av 40-7| 43-8) 41-7] 179-9] 176-7) 176-0} 73.22] 77.39] 73.39 
OR Ae eet TRAE” ET TT NE eee See nD, Se ae 40-0} 41-6) 38-4] 156-1] 155-2) 156-3] 62.44) 64.56] 60.02 
OSCR HARE AR or SPS St GROANS ic Beet ae sae 38-8} 40-3] 36-9) 149-1) 149-7| 151-7) 57.85] 60.33] 55.98 
Pe ON TRREOE CON Gt hea £iyeRiv jee venecde reas auekab tenes 43-7| 45-4] 43-8) 175-1) 169-3) 170-6) 76.52) 76.86) 74.72 
ENERO LCM a Waive bh RA nes on a pie inlny-s sla wo NE ep a 0cseie bites. 41-0) 44-1) 38-8} 152-8] 147-9] 146-7] 62.65] 65.22) 56.92 
MACROS REMIND cc gs oe CEVA « o udhe we writs sic Jk PREV os sb io og Ooh ce. 39-4) 41-2) 38-5) 142-8] 141-2] 140-4) 56.26) 58.17) 54.05 
NUE OWEMAOR ST Ie UR sc ok Secoee von cee cet ene pab veces oa 39-3) 41-7} 38-7] 126-1) 121-3] 122-7] 49.56] 50.58] 47.48 
EGE PORE OIG Seccctas BOGE Shas h cos Fos cen dseiseaeersctaewan. 39-5) 41-0} 39-4] 152-6] 152-2] 149-1] 60.28) 62.40) 58.75 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables................. 35-2) 39-6] 34-2) 110-9} 96-0) 106-1) 39.04] 38.02] 36.29 
POU AIRLE EDF OCUGUE A. Yok. cee Eeew da vas get owed aviacsoeGebais 39-6) 41-9} 39-3] 135-0] 136-3) 131-6) 53.46) 57.11] 51.72 
Bread and other bakery products.................0eeeeeuees 42-5) 42-8) 43-0] 108-9] 107-4) 107-8) 46.28) 45.97] 46.35 
ISG UG rret aNAlG NG UO cdot due dain wes ce ted cose pce eames 40-5} 41-0} 39-4) 158-5) 152-1] 153-4] 64.19] 62.36] 60.44 
Tobacco.and tobacoo products. 6.55. cece ccc c es ceeseecevesess 35-6] 39-5) 37-0) 126-9] 131-9] 128-8] 45.18) 52.10] 47.66 
BUH GI DEOUURG a veka th eh orscoe thet be cn anak yee ee 40-3} 41-9} 36-4] 144-8) 144-4) 145-8) 58.35] 60.50) 53.07 
EMVUEL OTOCUCHNS ie ei itehben ds 4 tines succes thd caciyVeceseasegasae 37-4) 38-9] 35-9) 101-4) 100-0) 99-0) 37.92) 38.90) 35.54 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................0-eeeeeeeeee 36-2] 37-4) 34-4] 97-3) 96-1] 94-9) 35.22) 35.94] 32.65 
Textile products (except clothing).................eeeceeeceeee 40-6} 42-2} 37-1] 110-5} 110-2] 109-2) 44.86] 46.50) 40.51 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...............0+-.e008- 39-3) 39-5) 33-4) 111-8] 111-7] 111-1] 43.94] 44.12] 37.11 
WV oa tleini en chs den iS! > cesses meta oscrw dk do aalte nae bo weds «pA adres 41-5} 44-0} 37-9} 108-5} 103-9] 103-6) 42.95] 45.72) 39.26 
Syrithotia teats ARG SUM gre ves siete wre aina neath dea mewa gees 42-3) 45-4) 40-1) 116-0} 114-7] 113-2) 49.07} 52.07] 45.39 
NSA OCH ag KEOR GUO CNEL Joe parca: v ch Sh aie ipa GRU « Yotord earned oma w 34-6] 37-7} 32-0) 99-1] 97-8} 98-2) 34.29] 36.87) 31.42 
PUR CN RUN ANUNES Sod Bad a aie ce ge isle 2 p'eloisin ata esc eatoleihia xe 33-8] 36-3) 31-7] 98-7] 97-5) 97-1) 33.36) 35.39) 30.78 
PROMACIMIONDINI tak cette ik pac abacae ae camac aeavte nevis 32-2) 35-5] 29-6} 103-3] 100-4] 102-6) 33.26) 35.64] 30.37 
EEL BOOGIE See attri 6.55:9- porns 6 Obleacc a vg une cvenmaenes 36-8) 41-0} 34-3] 97-7| 97-9) 97-8) 35.95) 40.14) 33.55 
I NVCKIE: SPCC NOTES crs AeM IT Sine Aca ches ca wa iate-sdp ata can wise ete wre 39-4) 42-1) 38-0) 127-3] 127-2) 124-0) 50.16) 53.55) 47.12 
Sawiane planing. mille Fy led iiss wiaidicscieasis sie ad-o'wa:e soeipuossis 38-2} 41-0} 36-9] 137-1] 136-4) 134-1] 52.37) 55.92) 49.48 
MMPAUEC the tk Anaesth Satie eae he ce Ae ee Frater we 41-4) 44-2) 39-4] 114-8] 115-2) 111-9] 47.53) 50.92) 44.09 
Other wood products 40-7| 48-4) 40-2] 107-0) 108-1} 106-9) 43.55) 46.92) 42.97 
BB EMDEOGHOED <<, daa t es» banish Salta s s «aniihiccmne.< ede's bawes ed 41-1] 42-6) 41-4] 162-9] 162-9] 157-8] 66.95) 69.40) 65.33 
ulp and paper mills...... 41-6] 42-9] 42-3] 173-8} 174-0] 169-6) 72.30) 74.65) 71.74 
Other paper products 39-4) 41-8) 38-8] 128-1] 128-7} 121-4) 50.47] 53.80) 47.10 
Printing publishing and allied industries....................... 39-4) 40-4) 39-1) 166-9] 167-0) 160-8] 65.76] 67.47| 62.87 
Piron dnd steel producte 2.220... PAGEL deeb wens ee awe eebees 39-6) 41-2) 38-9) 158-2] 158-5) 155-3) 62.65) 65.30) 60.41 
PA rIENPAL A GIOTIONER:, chy) tt bo, etre trs.na tid ede oe vs kp bien 03 38-7] 39-7) 38-3) 164-9] 159-8) 164-5) 63.82) 63.44] 63.00 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 2c e cece e ee eeees 38-7) 41-3] 37-7] 164-6] 167-3) 162-1) 63.70) 69.09) 61.11 
iar warsandtonle. wg yar cock abv Kd a Shi 26 oe hae do ivtele’s 40-4) 41-9) 40-2) 145-0] 146-4] 141-2) 58.58] 61.34] 56.76 
Heating and cooking appliances...............0.-0eeeeeeeeee 38-7| 42-5) 37-4] 141-3] 143-5) 135-9] 54.68] 60.99] 50.83 
NPM ORIN meets te cna ent te dean a noe ade eo maie Wes ened 40-1] 42-3) 37-8} 153-0) 155-2] 153-9) 61.35] 65.65] 58.17 
Me Qhinere MOAN GLAOLURING isp cie.clic s,s 50.00 bs ab eee ele snre'ean > = « 40-5) 41-7) 39-7] 152-9] 153-3] 149-2) 61.92] 63.93) 59.23 
Lea Ys Oy 2 aS ae aia Fee a yen ee em 39-4) 39-8] 39-9] 173-2] 173-2] 171-2] 68.24] 68.93] 68.31 
Sheet metal products................ A ey BE SE eee 37-9] 41-2) 37-8] 152-4] 155-2] 144-8] 57.76] 63.94] 54.73 
#Transportatomedwpment oocs%c<ccn cs soa Puvaswseade davle tars 39-7} 41-0) 39-4] 163-7| 164-0) 158-4] 64.99] 67.24) 62.41 
PCICCR HAAN GE NALER £.2'y- qewhird dtkcttssie wie Aupsttiss-svnin'werestacernes Devs 40-5] 41-5) 41-1] 170-0) 172-4] 161-7] 68.85] 71.55] 66.46 
DRDLOTAVOURG IO ARE ha. stir hk son eh k< dante av oe cx calaeeee sans 43-0} 41-3] 38-6] 172-7| 174-4] 169-5) 74.26) 72.03) 65.43 
Motor vehicle parts and accessorieS..............0ceeeeeeees 40-5] 40-3) 37-7] 166-6) 166-3) 159-1] 67.47| 67.02) 59.98 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment..................0006- 38-8) 39-6] 38-7] 157-9] 158-5) 157-4] 61.27] 62.77) 60.91 
HIP DUNNO RNC TODA eh. ccm scp eas ele xo'ee cidiales lees 36-0) 42-7] 40-2) 155-2] 155-1] 145-6] 55.87] 66.23] 58.53 
*Non-ferrous metal productays vs 2<27ds eas ds 0s eee seh c weer els 40-8] 41-4) 40-1] 163-8] 161-5] 158-5] 66.83) 66.86) 63.56 
AMAT DIO NCtE, Sec ele od. kee dae y.0.c WES ¢ EE saa.eoiske 40-2} 40-9} 38-8] 147-4] 146-3] 146-4] 59.25] 59.84) 56.80 
Brass and copper productese «1... hale. oaikieres vaca a5 bss ae a9 ot 41-1) 41-7] 39-1] 150-5) 152-3) 145-1) 61.86} 63.51) 56.73 
PO TELE GaN weil CKO LENIN Gate tite oe le Gene Caltis ddie Uh Se oi 00 weeds 41-2} 41-4) 41-2] 177-5) 173-6) 173-3) 73.13) 71.87) 71.40 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..............ceeeeeeeeeeeees 39-1] 40-9} 38-6] 148-1] 148-7] 145-6) 57.91] 60.82) 56.20 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment................. 39-1] 40-3) 39-8) 164-9) 166-0] 161-7) 64.48) 66.90) 64.36 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............eeceeeee ee eeeees 41-6} 44-0} 40-7) 144-5) 142-9] 138-7) 60.11] 62.88] 56.45 
Colas mrOnuCtae sats. t dete Aube. sa Gee cette nad BW Des e ee slebes 42-6] 45-0} 42-1) 136-0}, 132-6) 130-7) 57.94] 59.67] 55.02 
GTISAM CL TLABS PLO GUCES Alec c.<d- Rete tidiess bn 3-4 cabled. esc ee ofe 41-2) 43-1) 40-8] 144-3] 141-3) 134-5] 59.45) 60.90) 54.88 
Products of petroleum and coal.........000.sccseeeeesescceeees 42-3) 41-8] 41-0} 191-7] 191-7) 185-0} 81.09) 80.13} 75.85 
INOMIGal Products. vs seh side «.<\c xis telly adie aidisv acct coselees bb ol 41-6] 41-4] 41-2) 147-2] 147-0} 141-1] 61.24] 60.86] 58.13 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.................. 40-8} 40-9] 40-9) 121-5] 121-8} 116-1] 49.57] 49.82) 47.48 
FACICN) ALKOLIN ANG BALES (ae ..: siscleWin dae sacle asta seers ee ones 44-2) 42-1] 41-4) 169-4] 168-9] 160-4] 74.87] 71.11] 66.41 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..............0..0000008 39-5) 42-0) 39-6] 118-4] 115-9} 115-4) 46.77] 48.68] 45.70 
RIERA DIGI ORKIS tae ans EC MERA ie elk GLN Aa hale vod abba ea cle 39-8} 41-5) 39-1) 153-0] 152-5] 150-1] 60.89] 63.29] 58.69 
POG AUCADIOIOOIG., oc 0 kU ati ai Ala alg 0.0 0 ciel nla eS « oasedce 39-1] 41-0} 37-8} 132-3] 130-0} 129-1) 51.73} 53.30} 48.80 
RUSE UO LION IIE We cis x AUR VE as ics Sina Aleta oie boule a ciy seine salle ale 35-3} 40-6} 35-1] 148-9] 147-5] 148-2) 52.56] 59.89] 52.02 
Buildings and structures ycichlc. 00. tie doe sees cicada ope ee 3 34-5} 40-5) 38-7] 161-8] 159-5) 163-3] 55.82) 64.60) 55.03 
Hlrh ways) ridges atid BUrOets, . diay dele ov eine cierm nie ese vocal 36-9] 40-7] 37-2] 123-2] 122-3] 116-1] 45.46] 49.78] 43.19 
Electric and motor transportation..............cecseeeeeceeeeecs 44-9] 44-8] 44-4) 142-5) 141-1] 138-0) 63.98} 63.21) 61.27 
; se eee eer pets trl. ecnehin sc sae ate wis cine cic es 40-0} 41-0] 40-6) 84-9] 84-8] 82-0) 33.96) 34.77) 33.29 
. PRS COIN RC PCRURUE AUC Sept ciaisis ciciee 8 tiaisin’o vieimsois @/al5.c)s 6 o10.0 viele nie’ 40-9] 41-4) 41-5) 85-0] 84-9] 82-2) 34.77] 35.15) 34.11 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................00eeeeeeeeee 38-8] 41-0) 39-6} 80-1) 80-4) 77-2) 31.08) 32.96] 30.57 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


. 
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TABLE C-6.— 


EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


‘ Index Numbers (Ay. 1949=100) | 
. ‘Average | Average | Average 
or 
Period eed Hourly | Weekly | Average |Consumer sae 
vor xe | Earnings | Earnings | Weekly Price 
per Week Baratn I Weekly 
gs ndex Barnings 
cts. $ 

Monthiy-Averaga: 1940 assis ss netens s cede convene wate 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthy Average 1950. (i.e ns csus shoe neaaee rs orate 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102+9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1950) O5....06 ak cab ee. eta tedis ne ae en 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthiy Average 1952 ccc A Reh aoe cceieee. 5 pes 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 2058 25). vais b-sides. nants be eit 41:3 135°8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 

Week Preceding: 
mente? 3, GB64 sae chat i cee tenia Ce 41-0* 140-4 57 .56* 138-0 115-7 119-3 
Pebroat¥ 1). 2064 «..desosc cb00 ewe: Gor ate 40-7 140-4 57.14 137-0 115:7 118-4 
March t BOb4oy Fe cits hel aren aoanes vena 41-1 140-6 57.79 138-6 115-5 120-0 
April A, AOD, JE2.08 BRE. Brae. eae. ook 40-9 141-0 57.67 138-3 115-6 119-6 
May Ly ROB co chds AEE AW See ks Ae 40-6 141-8 57.57 138-0 115-5 119-5 
June Wy, OBES G65. So chreh.o Mocca « Ava ac eee 39-8 142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 
July Y, 2008: fer. ee SVE eee 40°5 141°6 57.35 137-5 116-2 118-3 
August £5. SO64 5.05505. GRS See cae Soc. eee 40-7 140-9 57.35 137-5 117-0 117-5 
Septemberl; (195%, ev ceeeed see ees | cee hee. cae 40-9 139-+5 7.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
@atobers 1, MH64 02h. Stee PR aon tee 41-3 139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
Woventherd; 20544. aga. Pee ev athcete «tre an see bee 413 140-5 58.03 139+1 116-8 119-1 
Deésinber sd lG54) i052 ad ite sarees ees 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
Janay >) TOBG ie. See hir. uiletae, koarel ign ster 41-3 142-8 58 .98* 141-4 116-4 121-5 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


weekly earnings index. 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. 


are 39-4 hours and $56.26. 


(Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
The actual figures for January 1, 1954 are 38-5 hours and $54.05, January 1, 1955 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based: on regular statistical reports from local offices of the National 


Employment Service. 


These statistics are compiled from two different reporting forms, UIC 751: 


statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and vacancies in these two reporting forms are not 


identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


eit Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month SS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
March 10, 187 13,544 23,731 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
March 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 352 75, 646 375, 998 
March 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
March 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285, 454 85, 487 370, 941 
March 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
March 1 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562, 651 
April 1 11,434 12,293 23,727 466, 120 101, 933 568,053 
May 1 14,942 15,335 30,277 378, 873 86,818 465, 691 
June i 14, 284 15,790 30,074 237, 848 76,782 314, 680 
July i, 13,251 14,417 27, 668 201,931 81,112 283, 043 
August he 12,113 12,913 25,026 181, 457 77,396 258, 853 
September 1; 13, 691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250, 879 
October i 16,388 13,018 29,406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
November’ il), O64 ca ek ieee Bae 13,724 10,501 24,225 187, 123 77,003 264,126 
December Ty NOD 4t eee seuss sche dace eees 16, 104 10,504 26,608 255, 811 85, 229 341,040 
January Wy ODS fae eee Le) wee ee 8,420 7,776 16,196 871,959 93, 805 465,764 
February Dy SLOBGT)E sae ta skh ae caren 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483, 380 117,651 601,031 
March ity SPORES. cee cea pieenite se 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118) 035 628,586 
*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision, 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 31, 1955 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry a = 
Male Female Total December} January 
31, 1954 31, 1954 
Agricniture, Fishing, Trapping: ;..:5: 00. 6..6..0c.dedecccecceseess 178 133 311 | + 32 43 
MRE RUR SCN e COs 5 30rd BEE Aee Oia vy de oddaiti's wane do RRC Es ove ea post’e 844 6 850; — 33| — 371 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells....... 2.2.0.0... 00.0000. cece ues 282 47 329 | + 8; —- 62 
MM A SHEET atts Sac hasy news <'o'e's TREE Ere Cee Pe ee 172 8 180| + 652 - 23 
EAE, Spe ct MER LOR Loy, Bee. Fo Ls ORR Bac 5 ccd lS 60 9 69} — 22) — 22 
UT OU OOLE AUN Shs Kn cece Sede RALOK Ws dawiiddcvesvedes “re 10 2 122}; — ll + 2 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits 1 1 2 0 0 
IPRCMEMOCINEG SELL s Xen cawitee i leat oie ds 39 27 66 - il — 19 
CODER Ly Seng Dis See, RES so” eae ee A see ee 2,804 1,837 4,641 + 916 - 64 
Paar GRO VRPR CON OLS FI. GG hans oe scat Shade acest odee 125 80 205 + 47 ~- 91 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products. 5 4 9/ — 211 0 
Rubber Products.............. 23 14 37 - 12 = 30 
Leather Products.................. 43 107 150| + 10 _ 96 
Textile Products (except clothing) 48 111 159} + 48] — 10 
Clothing (textile and fur).......... 81 876 957 | + 246|) — 208 
Wood Prodiots: «1.55.00 «. 181 56 237 + 10 11 
Paper Producta..: 2.2... 02. 2. 107 83 190 — 20; + 71 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industr: 130 79 209 + 31 _ 42 
Iron and Steel Products................ 417 S4 501; + 108} + 54 
Transportation Equipment. . 910 74 984 + 485) + 385 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products. . 86 51 137 | + 49 - 17 
Electrical Apparatus and Suppl 329 98 427} + ll + 112 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. . 37 15 §2) — 17 — 19 
Products of Petroleum and Coal ee 83 11 94) + 68} + 50 
Cermioal ECONO. '.4 ay Pili 'c a te hs pene ak ad Mow ace ss ye otet 152 54 206); + 39] — 180 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................0 0000008 47 40 87| + 24] — 32 
WS OMEN ER TICUAONL SEN Wiss RANE CANS nee le ead so bas ORs ds Sheds oe aelals ston 469 70 539 | —1,078 | + 21 
CSOT a NC ONE AOLODs. 45 HS PE y= a Goce din cs not MOR c cece este debe 307 47 354 —1,097 | + 23 
Pe Pee OntTA COGN 36.2500 BURGE i. Ses ss aes Oks aese ns cogidillirs 162 23 18 | + 19] — 2 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..................... 442 175 617 | — 208) — 282 
RIMANOROPEARION ots okt Tt BE OR PO re Me So cltaw cc ae 371 69 440 — 263 - 187 
ida” Eee Gee ye aot RCE OR ae Caen | pee nn SES 20 11 31 + 17 - 22 
Re ORCEE UNIO RAODL poche flv atcte ules Wane council nS terewiorwesteeslae inde 51 95 144; + 38 - 73 
Public Utility Operation 52 30 82; + m4] — 12 
Wradess80 /.. 1,385 1,219 2,604} + 720) — 233 
Wholesale. 480 383 863 + 218 - 7 
ERM CAER AMAL ENS mt th ah ais. ciaiote bP ein ks ANey ulate ovine mie ee 905 836 1,741 + 602 - 226 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................00e0000es 556 594 1,150} + 174| — 268 
AOE EN COMEET TES Cee han sk ucMeig Pete ciouioe cauh actin och v eh ca vente 1,440 4,260 5,700 — &81 - 450 
Sommuntty or Public Ger vices «xis. ves ssiiw wee civ cic'ssevieegscceecet 152 701 83} — 55] — 84 
PP OMMOLEN ENG SOPVAOS Tisch Aeterna Sesh a eaw sn Oaclee cabana 632 358 990; + 72) — 391 
EEECLOA BIC SONVIOR MTN sO Coe Noi k covseciivrlam enter ioiel's #alchtw/a ve ce 56 69 125) + 23) — 19 
PINE MOR SISAL VIUR see e Anite CM SEAL Ulin, aCe ec loeiciels «atte b Pewee of 421 263 684} + 108] + 114 
tea paEERN HAE UNIS SOMITE hh Svat tara kn a aia aa Slatsle Sis: ciehins vies v0.0 t 179 2,869 3,048 | — 229) — 70 
SMD PN CP COA Mires tinns osre cinaa sitios c aus ew RE Vee ood as 8,452 8,371 16,823 + 464 — 1,764 
Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only, Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
4 
. 
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TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 3, 1955 (!) 


(Source: Form U.I.C 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications for Employment 


Occupational Group 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers............. 1, 637 535 6,311 1,329 7,640 
Clerical workerss..cs0ss0 cites «vm cus tase recere® 785 2,656 3,441 16,134 26,760 42,894 
RATER OP KER. fo. nc kS ode eco ek once nt dten ou survente 1,187 599 1,786 7,334 15, 208 22,542 
Personal and domestic service workers.......... 259 3,278 3,537 39,619 22,416 62.035 
RGADIER fons ccc ote cavciiccipee.cnesee svmepetcsmmewen locaas ene yen dem monte eis cele Mamta tte: 5,124 7 5,131 
Agriculture and fishing 7. ..scc0sedeenteaiansciiep 182 13 195 4,293 1,039 5,332 
Skilled and semiskilled workers...............+- 2,760 1, 233 3,993 230,332 26,750 257, 082 
Food and kindred products (inc. tobacco)... 19 2 21 2,680 691 3,371 
Taxtiles, clothing; @t0.sss sess c ceadeesdu cace 89 925 1,014 16,626 21,785 
Lumber and wood products................- 745 7 752 253 26,798 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing).............-.++:- 36 5 41 604 1,964 
Leather and leather products............-.++ 28 85 113 1,393 3,380 
Stone, clay and glass products............... 4 5 9 1,036 
Metalworking, G5 cy ccs covslvias Cheasemwents 368 28 396 1,717 26,442 
MOSCA. S05. a SAcicb nce viva ntar be oe beacons 98 16 114 1,073 4,330 
Transportation equipment................... 3 1 4 74 1,787 
Minne... cartes cowehinereh:. nee nee Mie ene a eS A Ae 17} 2, SOAs eines 2,961 
Constructions oficabccmen hscadee recep tae tre BOT Wie ch wesw eae 207 74,401 
Transportation (except seamen)............. 279 12 291 136 37,320 
Communications and public utility.......... BO fcscoad storys 39 1,311 
PUTACE GNC BEY VICR, vos ct .s cedaececcesiseeas ee 96 96 192 2,289 7,493 
Other skilled and semiskilled............... 669 45 714 1,391 30,487 
MOTONTIGNE df cists o ealeahe coups ndvatta cease’ 30 5 35 398 5,322 
FADDYORTIUES: Sch inc eo amcuta sda ucauestval veri. 33 1 34 17 6,894 
Mnskilledworkorge. vvsc0 dee et oa5 deceos ca woe se 1,466 290 1,756 24,142 198,375 
Pood and) tobacoo. cane. cs cvies Core baie see 27 6,732 14,096 
Lumber and lumber products.............-.. 249 ll 260 426 18,909 
Metalworking). .2.<.ccatve. caeenterevavn cast 55 5 60 852 11,360 
ONS TUCO yc ie nate cote cas See eaias cone 256 2 258 39 88,216 
Other unskilled workers..................4- 866 245 1,111 16,093 65,794 
GRAND TOTAL. . .2...0.0605ccc50% 8,276 8,604 16,880 117,651 601, 031 


(1) Prelininary—subject to revision, 
(2) Current vacancies only, Deferred vacancies are excluded, 
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| TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT FEBRUARY 3, 1955 


(Sounce: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 

Office (1) Previous } Previous (@) | Previous ; Previous 
Month Year Month | Year 
Feb. 3, | Dec. 30, | Feb. 4 Feb. 3, | Dec. 30, | Feb. 4, 
1955 1954 1954 1955 1954 1954 
Newfoundland... 17,827 11,876 19,108 
Corner Brook 3,092 1,896 3,633 
Grand Falls... : 1,377 909 1,322 
ID ae Coody aaa © Oe 13,358 9,071 14,153 
prance Rd ward island sk .t6) .... 2259.5... . 5.008 s bse MES 138 55 110 | 3,939 2,797 3,960 
COR BTIOCESIN Fast AM ei seogs Betas se Rs lb aavcd Debse 128 44 69 2,459 1,664 2,508 
Sra ter cy. pean Ie Re oe pene oe ane ee oe 10 11 41 1,480 1,133 1,452 
1M SLOT UE Me CSRS ee re a ees ee 893 772 855 27,610 19,281 24,019 
| eer HORGE seo AM ss AE lo ooek ak evs wdc ehh ys 11 5 5 1,035 836 923 
Te Oi oy SAE 4 oe a ee ee a ae 17 120 40 1,365 1,161 1,262 
RSET Ep Ry 4 saa hd Sea ase dl dav awe ale jer Pe 731 508 653 5,183 4,016 4,622 
Ss Paes eee tot IE Ys ce ce id 2 'c Pae Varese nusnel eo e.sla%sle duredradias de dv 978 614 809 
COTE Te eo ee ee Se oe -  e Pte 40 54 43 2,824 1,801 2,788 
Lame Messe, cee Re oak te das cauves Gives 21 16 6 447 347 642 
Ta ee oe Se pe ee i 18 13 56 4,406 3,544 2,929 
sehr 2 Sa Se aa ae. ere oe AM iadiin oles Vie 5 562 530 643 
hn, SS San 5 OR ees een ee a 27 17 24 7,119 3,692 5,608 
SLO LNRM hi, MRP skied tas cake det, aabale anche’ 19 27 9 1,164 1,024 1,284 
CONT NE Rt), eR LR oe RPMs 's Siglo Up «= 8 12 14 2,527 1,716 2,509 
nme RRR S WARNE r= Oh 5 aE) Nhs vo Sas cls apo cae Thos a 532 1,647 1,036 27,980 19,328 27,608 
EEL Ling coy gt, ne a ng ae ee a 117 16 51 4,072 2,362 4,015 
SL AUROTLRIH pace SOEs ca ee doit dg cUR cuss 0e Mabe. 27 63 88 2,225 1,249 1,876 
EEEYINC VOIR R? fot ae EE ets HE ics ch oes Ra ll 31 38 2,146 1,247 2,152 
I RORASU ESN csc) Sh th 2f0s Gale Vivre Sag ihs -salcw sce ec e+ 67 1,239 405 1,817 892 1,903 
ERAGE SS IC etc CLIN os vn Kl olePaCataln seo oR ic'ne @ wave ule ss 4 1 9 673 436 980 
IMGT IE oe de EI i esi ra COREY os wile o's Bie 138 129 192 7,919 5, 652 7,193 
UN ESOS ERI i Ph) Re Schon 2 Ov lgh cabs nes ec bab dks « 3 iy Fae eee 7 2,658 1,686 2,253 
| a iictae Live oy coon eee A Anes ene ae oe oa 125 159 198 3,054 3,134 3,435 
| Ser tehiatiie ts ret, 0 Oe me ot 22 6 29 1, 662 1,458 2,073 
To Ax op Eee eS ene Oe Sa 9 2 11 513 402 449 
WiGHEMEnGiners: tect Ak amet Oe tebe Ce a YS 1 1 8 1,241 810 1 ,279 
UO nS) a oe ee 2 ne ee 4,316 4,184 4,826 | 188,575 | 143,892 177,206 
GAC rik vein Ge 180 «ccc -RME css 16 40 782 673 736 
TEEN ee aa eS eee ee ee eee 24 1 5 1,182 989 1,195 
Msutbeiihingie sce, Mi Cores css cv okebek sche ca ch. ds 2 58 5 1,047 832 1,217 
. CULIAROAINE J 55 RUM SE 02k PsbP ta tec cesT te ietua OR. . 40 40 18 2,275 988 1,840 
EEC ce ane Oe i a See ae O hee kw elses 27 2,281 1, 267 2,158 
Rene AlbGabitde bh Wane a) «af aPRs 9 chccs Phecs teks Be. 66 i2i 119} 2,018 | 1,285 2,139 
PGMS EES Are OE eee aE ama hik es olde cae ES 20 55 49 1,027 442 1,399 
Bes rLirvathcmenille 2, ci wc ic. doers svic;ssckteevevise ze 25 23 4i| 2'746| 2,243 3,220 
ERT hot Sune oe eae a) oo Reeds OS) oe 50 9 30 1,214 1,190 859 
ROTeSE Tapes. 55. REM has cM iac lec oR cca un's SRM + 28 A thy i050 es BS 1,381 520 955 
oo MR en Seen Ob ee ena eee ee > a 5 2 15 1,579 897 1,557 
CECE Se? eee ee eer ee eee a eee 29 22 16 2,395 2,858 2,192 
Bey oe Oe ee Ae Pe. Ses” ee 22 27 30 3,876 2,861 3, 

4 OLIStL Ot MMO ig att Pek Ale Sica RR ein owin nw deco 93 29 57 3, 260 2,498 3,268 
| ECT ieg tw oe eG Se” ee) ee ae 76 29 46 2,219 1,436 2,564 
LL seo NOON SIGART G cic sabie vac oh wee ede a ee ae ee 4 832 882 910 
Pon vie ewe et eee SS Oe Gia ee. Sc Gy ae 2,114 1,306 1,929 
EMER! seh = SM 5c he R Se oes eels s va dey ae oe 34 125 108 1,039 915 795 
pe eee oe: RY Bera ae cee hae 42 57 92 5,414 4,189 4,114 
POSEY eis PURER ic ciel caiS euicu Sad eRS iz cies cel wes er 22 21 9 1,100 755 1,093 
SVCRICOE ra Pee S  R, RPSIRE  6 oa o oe Raia s 7 3 832 549 899 
, Pa a te, Oe oe Sen ee eee oe 2 ee 2 4 23 2,624 1,299 2,194 
NECRENTIC RW SUR ME RCA aa. nob ce oP ARR pice «OR 89 5 1 1,088 786 1,182 
Mgrs 20 cr ae eS ee or ae een ae 3 7 5 979 655 899 
TERS at cr iiyt a, Oe AEs SA ee ee a a 1 1 37 1,808 1,481 1,819 
Montreal trek Swit rie Cee eb otecb i eale eles eV He 2,096 1,817 2,449 67,363 54,176 58, 893 
IVES ER TOME ONUT roe Miia rored CMrinc ae ris ta ches «4.3 Se ls/adaye ae 3 42 1,936 1,212 1,712 
Te TORE fie ewe ie Lan ec chs chris cis o riolee's 5 -eihyelclaiele ee 54 7 11 1,003 821 956 
GEC MUR eR RME Mee, Baio v viina dobre cain Fe. a:8 0.8 336 305 478 16,214 12,514 14,789 
SPMREGUSK DME OF, fed. Spain aS ck cic badls cao ace vee 16 13 15 3, 662 2,076 3,762 
EECAGEES CHUMADUD Ht ME Be Oak GIs. 6.4 Sev bobs Bea ence Bos. evs 154 154 26 4,818 2,745 4,198 
EOL YE Mee. LR Ed rar RE NG cs Gah a iainsaie aiaiete.s 60 245 31 873 486 930 
aves 8 Bee S| eee > Pe eS eee ee 88 78 43 1,744 1,459 2,298 
SORCRCA EUGIARS SN AE RMR Ss RRS On od kil cite vichu tae dalaots 4 15 10 1,189 756 1,044 
PGS VAM GME SCLIOVPEY sc 2 UUs ek cd's tus foc sels wees rs 10 2 14 1,588 1,148 1,341 
SUEY SO eS Ce ce Caen, ee ae 13 9 Peery 1,957 1,533 2,030 
PSEA OCU PAEIURE <r WME Gb: docs Whos ch, t ORS cs seiner dicks 119 168 249 2,367 1,547 1,922 
POE VaCmehOe pee Mg ARF mae: ob achlv sa oe emes 36 11 131 2,497 2,823 2,576 
33 31 90 2,082 1,610 2,184 
18 15 22 1,922 1,583 2,068 
11 12 18 2,034 1,226 , 644 
20 63 16 1,209 869 1,204 
36 29 4 4,253 3,193 4,716 
143 94 103 5,149 4,153 5,593 
29 15 26 3,648 3,070 2,468 
31 69 31 1,671 1,239 1,799 
108 93 150 6,580 5, 225 6,168 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT FEBRUARY 3, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office () Previous ; Previous amc) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 3, | Dec. 30, | Feb. 4, Feb. 3, | Dec. 30, | Feb. 4, 
1955 1954 1954 1955 1954 1954 
Quebec—Con. 
Wel De oso iia ah cits tes v ete ea vcr eatuesb na dese anne ae 124 123 43 1,502 1,086 
Walloyiieldis ci. cts teases « 29 42 31 2,146 1,817 
WiGtoria Villas. s.c cn etree 48 41 26 2,106 1,734 
Ontario...... 6,142 5, 202 6,953 | 191,002 | 154,616 
Arnprior 1 5 
Barrie... 42 24 97 1,764 1,142 
Belleville. . 28 14 26 1,813 1,284 
Bracebridge. . AA : 10 21 46 1,296 1,115 
Brampton eases. eae ; 14 3 21 792 555 
IBranwordy, sancdavsets ve wae lmeen J 47 28 68 2,917 2,801 
IBrockcville tactics select «ccc eens Mey . 7 9 17 779 601 
Carleton Placa: s. i a5 .ines se +.< s ucaatels teeta <2 a 035% Shaner] one 8a oR on ince eee 398 552 
OD ACA ook conc eae tenia vip eles > 65 a ein co ate 16 20 54 2,879 2,453 
CIDOUE Soe ca p< re ttarie Ve os Pgh ack tists OS EB 4 cb one ae 5 1 4 852 665 
Cooling wood. 9.5. Sater cones ORS aos aay GRAM cow eae ae 17 6 20 1,119 934 
COTM WIDER ioe e.cie o's Sette cc oe Okie hve wid cieeing is ee Re ees 42 39 71 3,069 2,260 
Hott Hirigsee. dccle nb sacs opie Shp coke EL we sae eee 5 2 12 778 666 
Fort Franoea siete: coe tv nate us dis tte Sustee ad eee ee mae oe 4 7 11 636 556 
Ort: WiLSIEN sy 00 Gs Ses Sos 3 ale Senses be See dee ae 84 85 5 2,795 2,319 
SEALS oooh wrnitta briais so on etre awe Peek waa the eesti Mig i one 41 46 38 1,564 1, 696 
ee ier hte Pe eRe ee Ca eee, 2 CE ce SP ikswdtes oe 76 402 260 
Goderigheogcasd mab cage ee ce TR aie wishes be eee bos RE 16 5 20 688 582 
Gh rpe ayy Pe aie ats a's a ahaiats Sic'w hota nici ante ae ais alain w ekieres 50 47 87 2,220 1,658 
ELA TALIVON 5 aire oh doubts Clete Same aki aruuelen ip Beales aed em ale 428 477 300 15,724 12,954 
LOAV KCOTSUEY ois dace sicg atch A ss telco bs ok oiaurn eens Pune vio aR ore 7 5 18 1,107 844 
Lhfocly als Sy oa fo ee Se eS eee Sw 11 8 18 661 676 
Ania Amend: soc sk-ah oie « Seles viv See avis vee HUM D Eases ca Oem 16 17 89 831 845 
DNOUOPASSGe balck cates oo oo cab dane hielo dee aaaaS ea 12 2 25 684 556 
ASIN OUMEL Sco") can eine Os vais Sots Cle k SORE cal ee 112 89 80 1,586 1,091 
Pciriktenhetplce) ad see oe . cca ides cde asda aaes Meee 18 18 28 1,302 979 
ASAE OD ANCE Me 3 sire ee a xan SATS ote v Wal ai Ale he ROE RAMI OTD 44 53 162 3, 237 3,479 
SE RSREPNIN EYER gnc 5.224. Ste iv iove a nro pls’ v viele Dees a plas sean oly 6 5 14 1,267 1,022 
RARGBA YA Sota, tea ee puke Oacis Snes Sey Roma cate soe 39 27 23 1,078 1 
IEASEOWBL Seicicc s wae dhiesiltee bce Meee hos cherokee ve eee 5 11 5 507 385 
DeONGOR TS oery vce nee ce Caiia aa ie hale ORO Wi a OAD 275 283 431 5, 666 5,610 
IS Pani OF so iisce in Shree ees cick ales seu ata haa emg a 9 4 17 1,746 1,467 
NADARGOS vais cacletatee-siz os baie nind aid Wale Sette » ANG eee ae vi 1 9 819 574 
Now ‘Toronto: Aduth ve dgudechee cc ible 2. Se ee ae eee os 55 72 72 8,433 2,351 
Wingara Palle: 3 ..« pats a. Seale tee cnte ate an Gere 38 40 27 2,958 2,627 
North Bay's. Biisce: cate «« otamte fc eas cee atte sate tts 28 40 56 1,898 .1,566 
Oa kewille se, | 2. o.Rrt ek sce es ho oes ena eset 591 36 261 794 626 
Cri S . s CS: see's oh Siew ets wk ce ws lah Rae Ae ease 13 11 19 1,206 1,012 
Oa We 25 ei hes 0s aie seeks Maen cic aa eee 54 106 105 3,675 3,047 
OP Ga WE Pe « Ca pis Renh Baia dey Gh aa alt ate RSs acs) ROOST ash 899 603 622 5,628 3,969 
Clwon' Soutid caeahi Sapte saga etbes a/v0 en Rene en te ON ee are 33 25 67 2,481 1,903 
Parry Bown ois. Leaps cleste steiok oo ee he Rea ena ete me 3 1 rerio 650 524 
POTADTOKO. vk aise need latis «te Rete oir lc te ane eee ce 68 68 54 1,694 1,303 
POLED ays aa care 8 cea Soa aa Ree oot ee cee. See 26 16 14 689 529 
Peterbordughy.). « cii2; onan cand tes + os Dea ea 28 19 38 3,499 2,556 
PICHON, Fis cats cite Meek aoe RGR TER Pair tee aU EE Ces 3 i 4 704 630 
Port Artis. th'..0..2h a. oe dos doce asec eeitas Seeks 106 103 82 4,070 3,410 
Port Colborne. *..,).deca.cr feat tan eee sit eee ane eae 1 2 15 1,009 886 
Prescott 31) 4.05. oa coedee & hip uk. anes ae nice a a 11 32 7 931 786 
OnLrew 105. «cis 5.0 eels Cot Cees eine con EN eee enna 8 11 2 823 607 
St: Catharines, ... .. cis uoanataeetts LE Reman tenons a 106 88 89 3, 863 3,740 
$96, T HOMISG:: $5 «\s, so coelerth we ree tear ee 43 243 65 1,050 1,406 
SERA ER ARTO Le AM te coi oc Ble: 59 36 38 2,992 2,632 
Sault Ste Mario, .5 16.5 .aeds Ae tanks oie eeeanee ae ee 71 61 130 3,625 3,250 
BUM COG 5500s pine bw coe sates ob egies eee eet 16 9 12 1,183 810 
Sioux Lookout? ...:.... [850 ousdeee deans eee nea eee 15 23 9 256 179 
Pmiths Palls:’.....bcaeess > cae ape cee tea ere 7 3 6 528 425 
Stratlord a5 «zis «isc'Won emia dare adiate ncaa eee 31 13 24 1, 253 1,122 
urwoon "PALS... . By sea. :s alae anise cae eee eis eee) Manes ieee eee 2 13 1,166 1,009 
QD UY 0.05 «o's cals; oe oe:h cig RR UNetn cee aR tie ae ae 87 74 254 4,476 3, 
Pim MINg ye oc oa tea noo he Fe ee ee 4 36 65 1,901 1, 64 
PE OTONEO:. 02%. dalfis-alicecstass'ae ale thaleiaietel eae ee eee ene 1,856 1,678 2,509 48, 230 34,334 
SPVONCOM ois vss ois Ce biateya, 0 ake ES oe ee 9 34 40 1,120 1,130 
W al Ker tories isis <jn'. = cure olcin-> a nteiageneane aeielal doer ate aye ear 6 8 20 934 716 
Wallecdburg:).. 5.2. Svc. cucomenn set ee cn A 3 4 838 845 
Welland: de%. 5.0 «e.ctre« cue cauchn stipes oo np eens ee enn 10 219 2,719 2,737 
IWeSTON s «sb ilan «i cc «a ciew's we een ates tetera Eee 172 182 41 1,842 1,220 
IVT OSOT Ries 6s aio 5, 0/00 often) eget pros le ot ta Sy oe are 160 141 45 12,574 11,550 
Woodstock iit. sa. ace laa vane teaetel nike 07a ee ll 7 18 693 
Manitobac\ Si xhup odie sh. de ve CRIs 5 ow ap A ae eae 1,177 1,071 1,354 28,843 22,390 
Brandon Meise kh tbapiaeoaean ees «leat eRe ee 121 lil 145 2,392 1,697 
Wauphin Fee ei a! Be chee w eatsareo ne cit ee 13 6 7 1,454 1,064 
WBiLin FOR Ss ry. ssh ee Shc dee: ch eee ee ee 21 26 31 262 289 
Portage JA Prairie... cca. divin Caen 6 ces eee 19 20 35 1,280 930 
PAE FE 0 oo afareta Sialala's aly diate ¥a\piels etd G70 frame eae ee) i 18 183 148 
WABNIDG Sle, 5.5 «.s:s\cfd sive oe'aycnld otha neselg Opiale akaRiaiee eet 998 907 1,118 23,322 18, 262 
! 
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TABLE D-4.— 


UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS 
(Source: U.1.C. 757) 


AT FEBRUARY 3, 1955 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous } Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 3, | Dec. 30, | Feb. 4, Feb. 3 Dec. 30 Feb. 4, 
1955 1954 1954 1955 1954 1954 
Saskatchewan............ P a atatvi a 512 548 882 20,989 15,417 16,180 
Estevan.... 14 27 16 434 327 | 374 
Moose Jaw........ 63 74 124 1,903 1,407 1,577 
North Battleford 28 18 28 1,745 1,167 1,470 
Prince Albert 14 19 42 2,539 1,875 1,906 
Ogins....... 180 115 296 5,176 4,007 3,477 
PAIRED) 5 5 AEE ES ive DAOR bh «cate Mindi vos 112 195 212 4,647 3,379 | 3,848 
fiataChirvent AEE f0... BREGRG. 0. Goes. oat BOS eek, 28 23 69 1,191 821 1,015 
te Ly ee ES A ye ae ee ee ge eee 41 43 53 521 404 420 
oe ee a eee 32 34 42 2,833 2,030 2,093 
CRE enor i aD obs seid bs ABB oe vir cddlnae ves ecwasere sear 1, 622 1,428 1,515 30,105 20,563 27,315 
BES ee eee te, Se ae © Oe ee Ped 9 8 26 512 483 427 
Gee Sah LRG nla ane UeR bE Sia vn Anes Sas < aad Seow be 724 630 496 8,395 6,105 8,591 
PB Er CY.) | Ly ins ae: ? ee oe eer eee 8 13 9 454 305 332 
JE TES CO le GO. Oe) ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 668 600 672 14,064 8, 889 12,104 
sake Mtn st ERRe ee HOSE LUG BIS. . Cake eS eek os 40 45 96 382 290 266 
LStHORIGHE A hehe aeeiy tees tude oaebaicstew abe ox de 7 56 90 3,243 2,301 3,225 
DELOCIBUU TOR tot nGm kt Dawes «eke eeage sikibascie tees 41 21 50 1,700 1,329 1,286 
GRE ERNE Ee virttra Set aiccalas Max@clinalacle Wac'eeudaituatne « 2 Dares a 48 49 57 1,276 795 993 
PINCUS Oe SEERUGE tard ahh os MRR Riartii dhaic ciel = GS) a Race oe Gas. oe ole ae 9 6 19 79 66 91 
Lee ETM TTI) Pee Se ee A oc AP Oe ee ee ey ee 1,318 1,066 1,283 64,161 55, 604 75, 632 
Pri genes Le AS ee Pea AS ee 20 23 35 2,179 1,690 2,253 
GETING D.. 7.425. 1h AA, 2 Mh, On di beet eee es 9 7 14 1,723 1,703 | 2,269 
Granbrbok, 2h 4. 50s, aes. 848 ARE K, ois 23 5 5 1,086 745 1,465 
Pawson, COG oa; occ eee «deb oles Sout vy Pe. Se 12 13 10 464 445 438 
Rn a er 25 4 27 923 1,055 1,596 
LOTTO EER OT PR A yg Ee arte in tts Reet 50 47 34 1,138 829 1,349 
WRONG WNBs tes on tee is 80a PaO Re ae eee ee eoe cab ueteesiaee 9 6 4 1,128 1,052 1,739 
MAUERER IES 2 Po sy ches 2 Wiss ke Ce Peete ala nuuaattes 13 9 16 1,595 1,408 2,041 
MANGA aN, gece take ohae Sawa wae Sort eRe TOC ER co tee 17 8 53 1,647 2,186 2,924 
SRT Gar Se kn cas Kev aleca A cee uneatasi pen hyn 18 12 8 1,500 1,155 1,933 
Dew Ove ORUEAADA EGY onze 30. x | PeaRy, . Sc AE Er che se teeces 126 81 84 7,100 6,081 9,139 
PGE GIOROTD 20g, Oh Lee Git ney SR oli tan aa ba we eet ein 6 1 8 1,539 1,190 1,782 
PIES 3 BE Caacan ales x theca diac « cms bangs oats oie ae 9 9 10 490 782 1,209 
i Rea es Ot sa (OW ae, hy ES FE Men ee eee 98 39 41 1,437 2,026 1,794 
Te TTS. OS Fhe he SIRE a, ek SRE Rd nee a 28 50 25 1,576 1,261 1,540 
BPEUNGOO PEE rs Salen coat a vk aed Serica 4 mask v o'se Damen ses 2 Ue 3k: Ae 376 240 507 
SO ee aE Ry Se Bie EARP eb ee 9 20 9 1,124 890 1,632 
IVER OG IEC eee sok 5 ct his re an) eshte sre, acjaensinte ¢ a A ae 677 544 750 30, 850 25, 837 32, 603 
IVER RIO TE MNOS RG ier Fie TI GR are ns d anita ek Geyavard sss wtgtegeraaiclhye 5 6 5 1,854 1,515 2,452 
Wah taret\., oS Oye « tame Shy ae ee tea, wd. ee 142 158 118 3,895 3,092 4,576 
WELK COMMIINERR RES Hil 5 chee cc ntaate cna iarn goo tnusis oth oe 20 23 27 537 422 391 
COP VEE TURE. ne ot NEE og Sa te ie ea A eo i 16,880 16,196 18,927 | 601,031 | 465,764 553,778 
NERIGe ree SPE eo. oe oe ute cus daca bye amie seats 8,276 8,420 9,193 483, 380 371,959 449,122 
ETA ae ie Bertie nee ee ieee ape een 8, 604 7,776 9,734 | 117,651 93, 805 104, 656 
! 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—_PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 
Year Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
LOSO Rema tiea ihn. Mahe oe eee Rhlyt ass 790,802 | 559,882 | 230,920 56,7382 | 151,438 | 321,354 | 179,732 81,546 
RS ae a ee Sees 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
TR) MN gee ee CARN eae 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115, 870 
LORS jenedien aavrven incre bawwrery sae errs. 993,406 | 661,167 2, 23} 76,913 | 259,874 | 842,678 | 201,670 112,271 
TORT SIAM MSE hs « Uinta Sears <4 wks 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
LOB USAT ONE ET Sain SMa sk aie eae * 50,948 31,120 19,828 4,713 16,418 15,592 9, 268 4,957 
TODD taaaTOnthy, Ch fisae. 30... as kaeeess 43,149 25, 607 17,542 4,131 11, 200 14,745 8,090 4,983 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE 


E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS AND 


AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


NOWIOUNGIANG, 5.1. 0a vcors yyeeoe nese ag OR eMniCns 
epee. EB tdward Island 


Qusbed. cs..60s 
Ontario ries... 
Manitoba. ... 
Saskatchewan............ 
Albertass doves gure’ 


Total, Canada, January 1955............0.0000 
Total, Canada, December 1954................. 
Total, Canada, January 1954...............+0-- 


* Week containing last day of the month, 


Estimated Month of January, 1955 
Number 
Receiving 
Benefit Number Days Benefit Amount 
in Last | Commenc- Paid (Disability of 
Week ing Days in Benefit 
of the Benefit Brackets) Paid 
Month* 
10,978 4,993 181,819 (351) 634,760 
2,392 1,020 47,389 (300) 141,922 
17,258 7,756 345,506 (3,300) 1,125,870 
17,781 8,459 340,488 (2,171) 1,082,845 
123,020 67,52 2,557,951 (30,156) 8,022,387 
119,699 64,470 | 2,662,930 (25,743) 8,484, 603 
20, 267 10,575 411,491 (5,012) 1,278,669 
13,504 7,641 306,113 (2,000) 972, 842 
18,813 11,313 402, 620 (3,513) 1,308,631 
44,262 22,573 963,260 (8, 083) 3, 097, 274 
387,924 206,327 | 8,219,567 (80,629) 26,149, 803 
271,707 164,660 | 6,190,206 (80,581) 19,428, 206 
351,173 197,702 | 7,563,898 (58,749) 23,947,213 


TABLEIE-2.-ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 

LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT JANUARY 31, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE 

REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* 
INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Days Continuously on the Register 


Province and Sex 


73 and rive ar 
an 19 ota. 
Total Visi 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 over 
Newfoundland........ 15,791 (21) 3, 862 2,799 2,548 3,919 1,532 1,131 | 17,258 fee} 
MAIO rczan sd cautc 15,348 (21) 3,776 2,728 2,461 3,850 1,489 1,044 | 16,773 36) 
Female. :,., 2s csen> 443 (—) 86 8 6 43 87 485 (—) 
Prince Edward Island.| 3,610 fis 537 595 678 1,077 421 302 3,536 (13) 
DIG Ne uly <> ayeaten 3,090 13) 471 496 579 941 372 231 3,015 (7) 
Female........... 520 (1) 66 99 136 49 71 521 (6) 
Nova Scotia.......... 23,617 ee 4,784 2,828 4,057 5,609 2,483 8,856 | 22,512 (190) 
DIGhs « wead ti eee 20) 852 (114 4,197 2,485 3,526 5,157 2,244 3,243 | 19,941 (167) 
POMGIG. ccs sosax 2,765 (20) 587 343 531 452 239 613 2,571 (23) 
New Brunswick....... 25,708 (105) 5,119 4,133 4,249 6,286 3,014 2,907 | 24,937 (83) 
DEBE carina stele 21,970 s+ 4,473 3,677 3,644 5,489 2,561 2,126 | 21,703 (71) 
BINGO shade elec 3,738 15) 646 456 605 797 453 781 3,284 (12) 
CUA OO adie sits as waite ss 172,386 (1,394) 37,894 20,093 28,380 42,555 17,376 26,088 |162,367(1, reg} 
DMABIOT Sy face i dace 142,480 (943 82,034 16,931 23,898 36,416 14,400 18,751 |133,793 (72 
Memaley tau, ronan 29,956 (451) 5,860 3,162 4,482 6,189 2,976 7,337 | 28,574 (329) 
ROMDARIG ysis ess aie ae. OV da 169,952(1,274)} 34,671 18, 863 27,507 40,496 17,681 30,734 135,801 (833) 
MaIMT i uciure se ate 135,861 (955) 27,852 15,221 21,996 83, 587 14, 132 23,073 }109,069 (632) 
Pamale iy ccyessvs 34,091 (319) 6,819 3,642 5,511 6,909 3,549 7,661 | 26,732 (201) 
Manitoba......i0s.e05 27,669 (230) 5,841 2,765 4,195 7,181 3,523 4,214 | 24,790 (159) 
M 21,447 (167) 4,349 2,202 3,165 5,884 2,888 2,959 | 19,553 (117) 
6,222 (63) 1,492 563 1,030 1,247 635 1,255 | 5,237 (42) 
19,090 (93) 3,099 2,508 3,380 6,065 2,406 1,632 | 14,419 (73) 
16,284 (79) 2,528 2,116 2,803 5,519 2,112 1,206 | 12,453 (60) 
2,806 (14) 571 392 577 546 294 426 | 1,966 (13) 
WALDSIER uit inoue kas OEE 27,264 Sony 6,236 3,317 4, 863 7,047 2,995 2,806 | 25,266 ee 
RIOT E e ce.c cn 23,120 (105) 5,198 2,832 4,165 6,399 2,515 2,016 | 21,930 (83) 
Pemales. s icsy esas 4,144 (20) 1,043 485 698 648 480 790 | 3,336 (8) 
British Columbia..... 58,279 (811) 9,466 6,122 10,938 15,523 7,148 9,082 | 63,945 (287) 
BIOs oA Seca csthes 6,618 (254) 7,501 5,022 8,667 12,837 5,894 6,697 ,599 (241) 
Pemale. cscs eee 11,661 (57) 1,965 1,100 2,271 2,686 1,254 2,385 | 10,346 (46) 
AGANADAUES s dustdis o's eet yraet tert 111,509 64,023 
NEAL shies cnet ees 447,020 a Tats 92,374 53,710 
POMABH si. 0% 96,346 (960 19,135 10,313 


|} | | | | — 


90,795 | 185,708°) 58,579 tb 752 1404, Bitte 820) 
74,904 | 116,079 | 48,607 346 |411,829(2, 140) — 
15,891 19,629 9,972 2 "406 | 83,002” (680 


* Shown in brackets. The count of disability cases for 1954 represents all registers flagged as disability cases on that 


day, including short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JANUARY 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Office: pending from previous months) 
Province Total Entitled Net A 
Total Initial Renewal | Disposed to ss ro ° Pending 

of Benefit Banstt 
INOWICUICURRG dented dvuess cs dete ndsledns 9,136 7,589 1,547 7,800 5,382 2,418 4,774 
Prince Edward Island.................... 1,829 1,570 259 1,782 1,139 643 530 
PO VECOOUN Ty sche tbs nce ene dvvo's Sa ein Pipe 16,635 12,811 3,824 15,917 11,121 4,796 5,089 
ag yee ob a ne ean Lae 14,847 12,317 2,530 13,398 8,004 5,394 5,241 
a BD ss disiccesesccsns Le Cente 94,416 70,962 23,454 101,812 70,671 $1,141 28,098 
DOREY Ge pte. Rate OVE. vibe ards Orbs 98,436 72,976 25,460 104,516 73,879 30,637 24,587 
BOL ES ese Rr ee, ee es ae 14,001 11,201 2, 15,049 9,965 5, 084 2,478 
yey aah were nae ee 10,122 8,383 1,739 10,473 6,791 3,682 2,749 
tT TTP OAT. OTC aT eT eTeee 17,482 13,113 4,369 17,665 12,199 5, 466 4,475 
British a OE I, | Aenean ae. Se a 33,095 25,045 8,050 36,561 24,818 11,743 6,072 
Total Canada, January 1955.......... 309,999*| 235,967 74,032 324,973t| 223,969 101,004 84,093 
Total Canada, December 1954........ 310,490 211,159 99,331 260,174 199,723 60,451 99,067 
Total Canada, January 1954,......... 292,623 224, 354t 68,269 304,786 225, 828 78,958 87,982 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 31,633. Initial claims considered for supplementary benefit, 
Table E-5, are included here. In addition 30,042 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,759 were special requests 
not granted, and 929 were appeals by claimants. There were 4,960 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month Total Employed |Claimants* 
1958—December.............. Serta e Hee nk uye dah exgre kre dra hip-odks ars tanec 3,276,000 | 3,037,500 238,500 
SU eR UAT i aa rere daria Sel deadtnt Lida cad cee Macad xen kee chee CES 3,328,000 | 2,987,000 391, 000f 

ORT GOR Re talka ise Sahu) aig eds ig aes GOT MaKe * ee ee RRM OPT Pek eek S 3,339,000 2,844,200 494, 800T 
MERPOR bits aes Th ae Tae ane Sane TT CAE HORT CEN FU aes ao awN bap ae pNiowc d 8,342,000 | 2,829,400 512, 600 
ER TRUE Te Pee Atl T AUe evans SRA OE CS TUOT NAAT Mice nes hlds Eee aey elles 3,317,000 2,805,300 511,700t 

PEON Tae Gh e Kav SAT kites m Nip CN We Wika. Grids Wid Cate ew Roce fails a forge 3,161,000 2,822,600 338,400 
TUBSEE ROM h ey Sie Dae So inh wh is 6 Baer chsh ESOP a de vath verses clle 3,150,000 2,902,200 247,800 
MARLO rN Ad TORE CN a cae tacae nd iain RG Rite ea ain ies 3 x vine i As sie a 3,180,000 | 2,980,500 199,500 
AVEDA Reiss Ninna Cub ant oat AEs eeCe st cet eee seer st Na cunt pecker evens 3,190,000 | 3,001,100 188,900 
BRUNT OR re tere Ree cack oooh: cate ceeds Casa Pale ka ley a wala smo 3,206,000 | 3,014,700 191,300 
CGN ¢.Aictans ca MEAN DRUID Pee Oe Vee Tis > ence Mean Ribs lat wuts seeees 3,219,000 3,031,300 187,700 
I UML LIME Cn REPRE Hays PHT TE UES Counts tse vues ns actions > Ws hee 3,216,000 | 3,006,900 209, 100 
ED BARBS DOP ays i. Re Rix 'enin Jt ho KML RNONRRIOS Oalcath rire Cele AterGl se aip ley Se Ke wo 3,275,000 | 3,000,500 274,500 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, JANUARY, 1955 
Sourcm: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Initial Claims Only Persons ied ‘ea Am ount 
Province Claims | Entitled | _ Not ong | (Disability | peref 
Con- to Entitled | Mencings Days in one t 
: sidered | Benefit |to Benefit] Benefit Brackets) Paid 
OWNING treatin mii Rone enmaten te < s 2,037 1,067 970 749 6,482 (18) 17,336 
Prine Edward Island Citta ie cea aha ee. b facue 597 423 174 835 | 3,748 18) 8,870 
DRVRTBODTLMY et cat anes nes aereccs Rare Ugh fod du's 4,233 3,015 1,218 2,872 | 37,869 (130) 104, 369 
PCCP SOS Dat Ma hota caida dluudiain ap Map vitanie? 3,361 1,524 2,822 | 33,145 (29) 86,028 
ODEO. vsavcccrre SOE CAE On cir 26,930 18,935 7,995 18,607 |247,049 (624) 634,295 
BUM MEY PE TAGM ATMO e acs cnSiN SW dh kas a oe'g aac o's 27,249 20,080 7,169 21,009 |286,023 (793) 779,678 
AMOUR yrisivinbccesa vnc res ia skes pitas Cats cons 4,600 3,356 1,244 4,127 | 55,020 (215) 148,618 
katchowan,........+++5 Se SC et rere 3,291 2,116 1,175 2,110 | 27,547 (84) 74,785 
PEN Wiles eb a moO sidals va see tp ere eck 4,643 3,055 1,588 3,015 | 38,309 {783 109, 255 
British Columbia’ ravhaa & Raed Varia hsiece rane eeu 10,221 6,689 8,532 6,941 | 91,967 (208) 259,375 
OPAL CRNUAL YY LODD) oth cane adyWenareada ane 88,686" 62,097 26,589 62,587 eae eed ct' aes 2,222,609 
Total, UBT LUG peathontacaiiya ds ars islopssa nee vie 67, 528t 46,536 20,992 44,152 |558,644(1,396)| 1,202,732 


There were, in addition 1,032 renewal claims in January, 1955, and 556 in January, 1954. 
; Includes os 403 renewal claims in January, 1955, and 83 in anuary, 1954. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

, . Household | Commod- 

—— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 

Services 
10490==Y carts Sevres ths hitieale os. ree hes ned 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TOGOHV cake cette oooh, 0 Bare leo eR dees ot 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
LOGI Gets Sobatoh ae tai ae denis Feeneee ee 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
1962-S Meares Coe tite os a viv dbicrdlerews dake eels <a 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
1968—D acer DGi iis arin v.00 dedi esc y are iva an 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
GN dy CEE CEES CCR eee 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
1964—Jantuaryie eee: tle in Plas ides cee sees 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
FebranrG Sass scoot ledass hoe Reece 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117°5 116-5 
Maxey out sanatehs. ue aes hae a wie, erence 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
A primera tare con tee te ety canton 115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
Mae ee cs oe ee eg ee ee A ie 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
JU Te oc sk ORS eek, aa eM 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
Julgeeetin se Ree aE aaa ee ees 116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
AUR es oes tee Caer da Freee One te 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
Pegmertabigntes, Vos ache 5 hue Litera cise oars 2 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
O ERR oe gilt Divan ah eae ahs Rearend 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 1173 117-9 
NGWOMDOR so .ce tne ce cea tee take eee te 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
Dien bettie oc Se sods vos a foes 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
LQ6G—Jaeatit as Meas aa eian es cle done heater meee 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
Jay ee io a Pes 5 AEE 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
Mipieietee Ae. eee at <aeatee ¢ 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Peed 
| . ;__ |Household| “Qu 0- 
| Feb. 1st, | Jan. 3rd, | Feb. 1st, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation ae 
} 1954 1955 1955 REneined 
Co Segsobrs, (Nils: s./clcmee en see oe 102-4 102-6 102-7 101-4 | 108-0 101-6 100-8- 103-6 
LAN Coe ho.2 eae See cS 6) <a eee 113-8 114-3 114-6 106-8 123-3 114-6 118-9 1185 
RIAU OLIGNENOM .. .Ichorcie . sty SN cacdeale ce 115-8 117+4 117-6 112-6 124-8 116°5 116-4 1238 
LOREROALSCICISEE » «... ic 'Re re acu dice mete vies 116-8 117-1 117+1 115-4 134-4 107-2 115-8 116-9 
OOBGAID EA AeERE, 80s a aMeG de Vaitinots 62.070 115-5 117-0 117-0 111-0 132-2 111-3 116-7 119-8 
PROTON CO, May eaatete ysis « PLR o> ves a trainin ole 117-6 118-9 118-7 109-6 145-6 110-3 116-2 119-4 
Winnipeg is igereenss.'s celal ove Seas RE 115-0 115°5 115-4 110-5 125-7 112-7 113-5 118-0 
Saskatoon—Regina............ A 113-5 113-9 113-8 109-7 115-6 - 114-9 117-9 113-2 
Edmonton—Calgary. we 114-3 114°6 114-5 109-4 121-0 112-6 115-7 118-5 
VADCOUVER Its chat Cc be akieel es. s 116-4 118-4 118-3 111-6 126-1 112-6 125-4 122-4 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare actual 
levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1954, 1955} 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Ti a 
and Lockouts Involved RO, EES 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During |Existence | During | Existence! working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1955* 
DO io ara cS etre Sell ek Se ace ee ee 16f 16 11, 106t 11,106 218,145 0-26 
CUE STC Ta, eee, ieee sia in hel ee Ea ee oo 4 ll 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
MOUTRGIBLTVES GOLRIE: = s cuseea- awe naar 20 11,196 238, 200 0-14 
1954* 
TON ga a a sp me anh aay el el 24t 24 10, 619f 10,619 156, 969 0-19 
TAPER Mase AECL tt « Vil iets o vty ew 4alete fips <3 0'ale 7 17 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
Cumulative totals... civics cy ok 31 11,368 209, 239 0-13 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial con- 
dition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is 
a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less 
than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the proba- 
bility of omissions of strikes of importance, Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees 
or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY 1955 (') 


Number Invelved Time 
Industry, ———__—_——————_| Loss in Data 
Occupation Estab- Man- Sern Particulars (2) 
and Locality lish- Workers | Working eg 
ments Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1955 
MANUFACTURING— 


Boots and Shoes ( Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Quebec, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Plumbing and heating 
equipment factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Radio parts factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Electricians, 
North Vancouver, B.C. 


Miscellaneous— 
Linoleum factory 
workers, 
Montreal and 
Farnham, Que. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and 
electricians, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Highway— 
Labourers, 
South Burnaby, B.C. 


25 |For a new agreement providing for 
prevailing rates for all classifi- 
cations, closed shop and other 
changes; concluded February 4; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


1 207 825 | Jan. 


(8) 


Oct. 21,|For a new agreement providing for 
1954 increased wages, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; con- 
cluded February 10; negoti- 

ations; compromise. 


bo 
~I 
ww 
o> 


5,800 


Nov. 1,/For implementation of award of 

1954 conciliation board for increased 
wages in new agreement under 
negotiations; employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by 
Feb. 22-55; indefinite. 


1,200 


(*) 


13 |For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by concili- 
ation board and double time for 
all overtime in new agreement 
under negotiations; unconcluded. 


1,880 | Jan. 


2 1,358 9,500 | Nov. 16,/For new agreements providing for 
195 increased wages, following refer- 
ence to arbitration boards; con- 

cluded February 9; conciliation; 


compromise. 


Dec. 23,)/For a union agreement and pro- 
1954 testing employment of labourers 
to erect concrete forms; con- 
cluded February 15; replace- 

ment; in favour of employer. 


1 12 130 


21 |For payment of building construc- 
tion rate instead of road con- 
struction rate; concluded Feb- 
ruary 2; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 


1 5 10 | Jan. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Lumber mill workers, 
Roberval, Que. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Steel erectors, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Feb. 17 |For a new agreement providing for 
increased wages, union security 
and changes in working con- 
ditions, following reference to 


aes 58 550 


arbitration board; unconcluded. y 


Feb. 18 |For closed shop union agreement; 
unconcluded. 


TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY 1955 (}) 


Number Involved Time 


Industry, —_————_—_—_——————-| Loss in Date , 
Occupation Estab- Man- Secat Particulars (?) 
and Locality lish- Workers | Working & 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1955—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


UTILit1es— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, 1 6 6 | Feb. 23 |Dispute over work available for 
London, Ont. one driver; concluded February 
23; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 

Miscellaneous— 
Radio station employees, 1 14 70 | Feb. 23 |For a union agreement providing 
Quebec, Que. for increased wages, union shop 


and seniority, following reference 
to arbitration board; uncon- 
cluded. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incomplete; 
» subject to revision for the annual review. 
(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of con- 
clusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
P (8) 205 indirectly affected; (4) 755 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1954 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal Industrial 


Accidents in Canada’”’ 


h 
2 1% 
eo ee |) of 
2 A a> 5 z 
So m Sa = 
a E SH | Ne 
te a0 | os 
Cause a eC = =a |O8 | oe 
2 =) a) 5 g sel aq 3 
q = 3 = > 8g 7) 
3 “i a 5 2 3 = S| ks s 
2/882 ts |} oP Se SB) es oe eee 
PI 314 # = 4 |} oD] g§ Z g 5 3 3 
ba a | 3 3 3 6) | 22 te Sale & i 5 i) 
< 4 ca = = O |Ba|aa|] a Fy 7 p a 
Striking Against or Stepping 

On: OD jectars%ss.aviana sty er ten Pn Cree rere ere Se Me meee bo lt ee 
BUG Di caine acteewtocmatenall 6 Tp 17 10 23 2 ll ry eer Like. « stand 106 

(a) Tools, machinery, 

GEANGS, OUO>..so.02ceeeee 1 Sine aed 1 1 B hace da «lyos'eks v3 loge. « «| nate auc ane pa 9 

(b) Moving vehicles. ..... 1 eee. 4 2 ib mee Se 8 rAd ae Ss WY Fei 31 

(c) Other objects......... 4 2B sien 12 i 9 2 3 Ve ee Ra ee 66 
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Machinery, Vehicles,etc. . 2 er eee 5 3 ert, ee 7 ia I es ir Pea eo 22 
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Wretks; ates. O05 2 vee 15 7 10 13 15 13s 17 Fpl ei ae 1 ape ese 104 
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(a) Falls on same level....|...... 1 Laker 8 J HAL SPR aa Ltd OO A eee 5 

(b) Falls to different levels 3 6 1 4 3 20 2 6 Bate age a eee re 54 
Conflagrations, Temperature 

Extremes and  Explo- 

COINS 5 Eien tones choatom 3 1S) an ae 10 Tes ree leaped Be © {Seale «afc «tudes eoeaten: 29 
Inhalation, Absorptions, 

AaphyZi@uon, Gh% is. ccdi ahs as os cle stnpilverase 8 6 ES Gees) erie: Te Pr es 16 
Wlsoirie Cirrent.: 5 ose. cae dev ioedae el yeas SE 1 4 3 2 Bi se Rae Uae San ene eee 12 
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Total, Fourth Quarter—1954| 30 49 13 59 54 67 6 52 te eer VR ee, 367 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1954 
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